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The Textile World’s Complete Directory of the Mill Trade and 
of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, for 1898, is now ready for 
delivery. It contains 400 pages, and 19 textile maps; several 
valuable new features have been added. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, RHR. I. 


tr 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and | 


Finishing Machinery. 


Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


lesoecceasseccsesasascasanaaasaannansassasenasssanenwananee : 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 





Patent Combination Rolls 


ne 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


t : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


(_ BEET TLEs— | 


: : 
: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and :! 
: Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 




















DRYING MACHINERY 


Tinned Stee/ 
ree 
Copper Cylinders 
iad: 


Various Dimensions 





DYEING MACHINERY 


For piece goods 
and for long 
and short 

chain system 

of warps . . 





H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


- PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 


DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 








Bleaching Machinery 


Singeing Machines 
Kiers . . 

Washing Machines 
Calenders 
Mangles 

etc., efc. . 





Tentering Machinery 


Straight, Return 
and Vibratory, 
Latter having 
patent Adjustable 
Cam tor vibrating 
patent Automatic 
Clamp, ete. 
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All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 








QO DDD IIIT Terre 


EIGHTY COTTON MILLS 


HAVE NOW ORDERED 
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. . Looms 


With a Record of 
25,000 sold the 
Skeptics should 
be thoroughly si- 
lenced 


We are not only selling a machine requiring 





but one-half or less of the usual attention, but 





one that produces a better, as well as a cheaper, 





product. 


We believe we have called this fact to the 








constant reiteration is sometimes necessary with 





that class of human nature which persistently 





overlooks its own self-interest. 





THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 





Southern Office: 








COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WooOnsOcgEET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market po | and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge fo: 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 
* ——©® 


PAT'D.OCT 10,1893. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
© 


a = 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 2:29! oonsnction, 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
; FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two Fisuer Carp FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH,*Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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“STODDARD. Hhsemecict De ecrannes a we Os 
| BRADFORD, ENGLAND. - ; BOSTON, MASS.U. 
—IMPORTERS Or~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. | 








TAPE PICKER LOOPS, 


RAWHIDE AND LEATHER LOOM PICKERS, 
DUCK AND TICKING LUG STRAPS. 


LOOM HARNESSES «© REEDS 


BLACK OAK TANNED ENGLISH PICKER 
LEATHER, NORTH CAROLINA HICKORY 
PICKER STICKS, ETC. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Freight and Telegraphic Address, SACO, Me, 


Illustrated Catalogue, the most complete of its kind ever issued, on application. 





GARNETT AND DRYING MACHINES 9 


CARNETT MACHINES 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. 





Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


CYCLONE “xis DRYERS 





4000-ib. Wool Yarn Truck Dryer. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


Over 30,000 of new High-Speed Looms are in successful 

operation in Ses ity of Fall River alone, and weaving 
all grades of goods. Weclaim thatthe mills producing 

the gre sate st que antity of goods per « oe, as well as those 

pre Mlucing the finest quality of gx yds, are us ing our 
ooms. 


The KILBURN-LINCOLN-NORTHROP LOOM is now Ready for the Market. 
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ASTER 
TA ARD. TRAVELER 
CLEARERS..ME TALIC 


a BURNISH LIKE 
> THAT PRO- 
DUCED & 


TRAVELER, 





EILIJATI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, HBNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 
persian, Weish and cot ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 








MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 





PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing, 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
| obtain, can be found at the 

® a a 
amescansuut ©. Hn Mill Supplies. 


‘ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, hitc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 














BLLIOT & HBALIEL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 





TECTOMAS TOV NSEHND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
\ Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
) Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 





ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Vi A iL S a REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 





Liberal discount to Dealers. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 308 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
a adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 
t 


he goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi. 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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7 ‘y sf a X Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S] | | ») | |: s BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) . 414) 4 


TUBES, Et 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, ; WARD & VANDECRIFT. 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. : Forn , 


RERS A? ‘ Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 


A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls, 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


BOX 249, FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Douglas Wifg. Co. sig tc; “d 


g Travelers, Pickers, Belting, Ete, 











Paper Tubes, Cones and Parallels. Wii I] ban li 
Quotations and estimates cheerfully furnished. p | upp lies s 
' Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 





SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 3Os. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures. Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp. 
tians Cons and Cones, 








Lowest prices without detracting from Established 1844. 
the quality. All we ask is for requests ior 


special prices. psts BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., (Wat. J. BUCKLEY) 
NASHUA, N. H,. GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS. SKEWERS, Manufacturer of all kinds ot 


SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C. 


of every description. | 





FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


COMB CIRCLES MACHINERY. 
Fallers and Gills, Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 


Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds 
and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any pease, capacity or 


e = 3 weight, y= eg yoy a 

t ti .] 

PRICES REDUCED. | PRG Pesca garle Mine aot cue art 
ery, Street an aking and Sweeping Maehinery. 

WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, N. J, 


| GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 








WATCHES ETC 








THE wor! 

















A COMME NCESENS GIFT 


that will be an hourly and perpetual 





A Full Ruby natal 


ELGIN WATCH. 



































SAMPLE CARDS 


FOR SHOWING 


Silk, Cotton, Linen 
Threads; 


Also Textile Goods. 


MADE IN UNIQUE DESIGNS IN QUAN. 
TITIES. 


F. M. YERRINTON, 
17 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMPLE CROCHET SILK. 


























Hahn's iirrovea Watchman's Time Detector. | z 
Thisclock isadapted to | ‘ Improvement In Clocks 


12 or 18 static ms anc 


is our motto. Our Calendar 
, Clocks keep perfect time and 
For circulars, prices and always show the correct date, 
urther information ad- without requiring special at 
lress, tention at any time We are 
NANZ & C®O@.,, ready to estimate on any size 
116A Chambers Street of Time Plant or Synehro 

New York. nized Clock System. Mill 
Gallery Clocks trom 87 00 up, 
rime Switches, Frying Pan 


Harness Varnish ae lg mm pe me PR 


Noveltie in fact, we doany 


For JACQUARD LOOMS. a thatcan be done with a 


ck 


the keys are all different 





$1.50 per gallon, $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra, Send for Catalogue No. 57 


D. L.WITMER & BRO., THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., 
51w ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, Dept. 57-49 Dey St., New York City. 
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Laminar Fibre Co, 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr., 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L. D. Tel. Arlington 44. 











Columbia” Sizing 


‘¢ Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives 

4 to 6 lbs. | 
Sizing will do as much | 
20 lbs. of 
This sounds big, but try a | 


the best results every time. 
of «« Columbia” 
and far better service than 
the others. 
sample order and see for yourself. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
143 to 151 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. 


R. D. DOUGLAS, Mar. 





W. A. JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co, 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 

CHICAGO, 
Shafting, Pulleys, 
ing, Friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 


te. Send for Catalogue. | 


Orders filled 
trom stock. 


7 for Brushing, Culopdesing. 
FINISHING MACHINERY Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hate. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box eee | and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Gear. | 


promptly | 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


| LEWIS’ 


PATENT 


| CARD 


CLAMPS. 
Gardner & Reid's Card Teoth Raiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
*° circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 





AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a speciait 7. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 





POWAR TRANSMISSION 15 





MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Designed and erected to suit existing conditions and available space, employing 
“Link. Belt” Sheaves, with Patent Machine Moulded Grooves, 
insuring absolute uniformity, and presenting the highest 
mechanical development in Rope Drive operation. 











ALov MANUFACLUREKS Uf 
Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Pulleys, Bearing, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
CATALOGUE MAILED. 


Parties contemplating enlarging their plants will do well to secure our prices. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Southern Department, 


710 Union St., NFW ORLEANS, LA. . CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
ENCINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., Phila. & New York. 





: . HAS BEEN 
STANDARD & mee = TESTED 
OF ALL DIB A BY THE 
ria, LARGEST 
TRANS- saan 
MISSION a can 
ROPES. a COUNTRY. 


—— 
AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacolo, Florida. 
AJ AX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, England 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the [llinois Steel Company 


Use Ajax and Run No Risk of Accident. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY 
24 & 26 Market St., CHICACO. 
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Reform “7*"" the Bale. 


Every cotton manufacturer recognizes ihe very great importance of an improved 
system of baling, but he may fail to appreciate how he can help the reform move- 
ment. He thinks he must take his cotton in any shape it comes to him, This 
may be true for a time, until the planter is brought to see that the manufacturer’s 
interests are identical with his, Let every manufacturer, when buying, emphati- 
cally state his preference for such a bale as the Lowry press makes, and a tremen- 
dously powerful influence is created which cannot fail to expedite the desired end. 

Other efforts along this line, in the way of a round bale, have met with only 
meager success because the presses were complicated and expensive and the plans 
adopted savored too much of monopoly, 

The Lowry press is so simple and comparatively inexpensive that every gin in 
the South can have one. It is not to be controlled by a syndicate, but every 
planter may buy it. There need be no revolution in the methods of the cotton 
trade to introduce the Lowry bale, which possesses such manifest advantages that 
every one who saw it at the spring meeting of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers most heartily approved of it. 


THE LOWRY 
the Lowry bale with the covering on. The bale on its side is the Lowry 


vering off, but the wires uncut. The long caterpillar coil 
is the Lowry bale after the wires are cut, 


It opens spontaneously upon cutting the binding wires, and contains no felted or 
matted cotton, and almost no tare. 

This press and bale can and will be brought into general use, and offer the only 
practical means towards the reform of the slipshod American system of baling. 
The saving in freight, insurance, tare, and condition of stock presents an un- 
answerable argument, about which cotton manufacturers can have but one 
opinion. Therefore let that opinion be known whenever opportunity presents 
itself. Ask for the Lowry bale. 

Any who are interested in learning more about it and the press are invited to 
address the 


PLANTERS’ COMPRESS CO., 
89 State St., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN M WELD, President. 





ROPE TRANSMISSION 





Rope Transmission. 





No. 95/30 


HUNT ADJUSTABLE COUPLING FOR SHORTENING THE LENGTH OF THE ROPE 
WITHOUT RESPLICING 


HE C. W. HUNT COMPANY make a special rope from selected manila fibre, and 
T known under the trade name of “ Stevedore.”’ This rope is of one quality only, and 
from the finest selected cut manila stock. Two kinds are made, one for the transmission 
of power, the other for hoisting purposes. Particular care is taken to bave the twist of the 
threads and the lay of the strands exactly suited to the kind of work to be done by 
the rope. A plumbago lubricant is used in laying up this rope, which reduces the internal 


friction of the fibres on each otherin bending over the pulleys, and also makes the rope 


Ne 1342 


THE CORRECT WAY OF MAKING A TRANSMISSION OR HOISTING-ROPE SPLICE. 
CATALOGUE HAS FULL DIRECTIONS. 


so nearly water-proof that it absorbs only a slight amount of water when exposed to a 
heavy rain in an outdoor transmission, while ordinary rope is not durable when exposed 
tothe elements. Constructing the rope of the best material only, makes it cost more than 
ordinary manila rope; but we guarantee it to do more work in proportion to the cost than 
any other rope, whether manila, cotton, or other fibre, witheut any exception whatever, 
thus making it the cheapest rope that can be used, when service is considered. 

Our Catalogue, ‘‘ Manila Rope,”’ contains a brief treatise for engineers, together with 
tormul, tables, knots, and other useful data. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


BARD AVENUE, 


Staten Isliand, WN. WY. 
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Manutacturers 
of Woolen Goods 


for men’s wear all recognize that the 
use of the Alizarine Dyes: — (Blues, 
Browns, Greens, Black, etc.) has 
produced such excellent results that 
they have naturally a feeling of ab- 
solute security in marketing Alizarine 
dyed fabrics. 

This is particularly true of Black, 


in the past a most troublesome color. 


Alizarine Black can be 
recognized by the acid test. 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


128 Duane Street, New York 





Sole licensees in the 
U. S. for Patented 


«»Alizarine Black... 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. eee to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, 


eather and metal working machinery, including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 





BENJAMIN PHILLIPS T. HART ANDERSON 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Blidg¢.. 53 State St., Boston. Mass 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, in the Division of Textiles. 





Patents— Corporation Law— Bankruptcy. 


We devote ourselves to the above specialties because we believe that they naturally belong together 
™* 4 thorough knowledge of patent law is today a practical necessity for one acting as legal adviser to a manufacturing or 
trading corporation The new national bankruptcy act, on account of the scope of its operation and the moderate fees, 
will be largely resorted to, and wil! be of much importance to such corporations 

It is our practice to visit the plants of our clients from time to time that we may keep them advised as to the possibility 
of protecting improvements, such as are often allowed to become public property simply because the grounds of their 
patentability are not commonly understood. We invite correspondence and interviews 


CROSSLEY & GODDARD, Patent and Corporation Lawyers, and Solicitors of Patents. 
Adams Building. 23 <« ourt St... Boston. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Essued June 28, and July 5, 12, and 
19, 15908. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each, Address W. 8. Gavey, P. O. 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Drawing Rollers. Shield or Deflector 
for. 607,724. Thomas Wolstenholme, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Dye, Blue. 606,436. Fritz Bender, Muhl- 
heim, Germany, assignor to Farbwerk 
Muhlheim, vormals A.Leonhardt & Co., 
same place. 

Dye, Blue Black. 606,438. Fritz Bender, 
Muhlheim, Germany, assignor to Farbwerk 
Muhlheim, vormals A Leonhardt & Co., 
same place. 

Dye, Green Disazo. 606,439. Fritz Ben- 
der, Muhlbeim,Germany, assignor to Farb- 
werk Muhlheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & 
Co,, same place. 

Dye. Yellow, Brown Cotton. 606,193. 
Robert Demuth, Elberfeld, Germany, as- 
signor totthe Farbentabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., New York. 

Card, Clothing. Device for Bending 
Teeth in. 606,829. Edward Whittaker, Me- 
thuen, Mass. 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H, Massink, L. D, at Amsterdam. 








Cotton Press. 607,063. Charles E. Mallet, 
New York, N. Y. 

Combing Machine. 607,643. Eugene De- 
lette, Lure, France. 

Fabrics. Process of producing white ef 
fects on, 606,776. Stewart F. Carter, North 
Adams, Mass., assignor to the Windsor 
Co , same place. 

Fabrics. Process of producing white ef- 
fects on. 606,777. Stewart F. Carter, North 
Adams, Mass., assignor to the Windsor 
Co., same place. 

Fabrics, Turfing Implement. 606,707. 
Matthew F.Connett, San Antonio, Texas, 
assignor to Layton Y. Hancock, same 
place. 

KMnitting Miachine. 607,002. Robert W. 
Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one- 
half to Louis N. D. Williams, Ashbourne, 
Pa. 


Continued on next page. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





ABOUT LOOMS. 


Blanket Loom, No. 128. 


We have been loom builders for nearly 50 years. The name of Furbush 
is closely associated with the deve lopement of the woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade onr Murkland loom is u-ed wherever the ingrain 
carpet is made. We also make a specialty of looms for rugs. 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms. 

Our pattern No. j28 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers’ 
feltand heavy cloth. ‘7 

Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space. 

Particulars of a loom 115 inches in the reed space: Revolutions to pick, 2; 
picks per minute, 80; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; weight, 2,300 pounds. 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Knitting Machine, Circular. 607,793. Del., assignor to Julius Kayser, New York, 


Daniel Hurley, Bennington, Vt., assignor N.Y. 
to Charles Cooper, same place. Knitting Machine, Circular Warp 
7 Ci 1 —— 606,353. Arthur #£, Lindner, Wilmington, 

Knitting Machine, reu ae Pp Del., assignor to Julius Kayser, New York, 

606,351. Arthur E. Lindner, Wilmington, Ms. Ee 

Del., assignor to Julius Kayser, New York, Knitting Machine Needle. 607,253. Rob 

N.Y ert L. Lyons, Waltham, Mass., assignor to 

gh ee f Union Button Sewing M 3 308 
Knitting Machine, Circular Warp. Mass. g Machine Co., Boston, 

606,352. Arthur E, Lindner, Wilmington, (Continued on page 126 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 


youl request. 


ma. VW. JOHNS MF¥E'G. CoO., 


100 William Street, - - NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, DETROIT. COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG, 
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OTIS G. LYNCH. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in Otsego County, New York, July 10, 
1833, and commenced work in a cotton 
factory at the age of eleven years. He 
attended a night school and also had 
the advantages of the district 
at different during the 
three or four years. Suction fans and 
dust flues were then unknown and in 


school 


times next 


the winter season the doors and win- 
dows of the picking room where he 
first worked tightly 
that the dust made it almost suffocat 
The help were required to be on 


were so closed 
ing. 
hand at the mill at 5 o’clock in the 
winter time. light being obtained from 
lanterns, while in the summer time 
work was commenced as early as day 
light with one-half 
breakfast and the same length of time 


hour allowed for 


for dinner, quitting work at 7.30 in the 
winter and at dark in the summer. In 
time, Lynch was promoted to run a 
back 
When 


were soon after dis 


batting card and then became 
boy on a pair of hand mules. 
the hand 


placed by self-operators, he became a 


1 . 
muies 


front piecer, and was able to operate 


the mules at the age of 15, and did 


most of the work required on these 


machines or on the flyer frames. He 


also, at leisure moments, assisted in 


the company’s store, worked in the 
cloth room, helped to cover rolls, make 
size, ete. When he attained the age of 
15, he 
ning room in a mill in Oneida County, 
New York, and at 17 
full charge of it. 

1853-1854 


was made secondhand in a spin 
was placed in 


bad, and 


poorly 


Business in was 


the running of small and 


equipped cotton mills at a profit was 


almost impossible. As a consequence, 
the small mill where Lynch was then 


working was shut down, which threw 


The 
even then, had been talked and writ 


him out of employment. South, 
ten about as a successful manufactur 
ing section and as a possible future 
competitor of the North. Lynch con- 
cluded to try his fortune in the South, 
and, in 1854, went to Augusta, Ga., but 
found the two mills located there in a 
with 
operation. He 


not very prosperous condition, 
only one of them in 
tried Columbus, Ga., where several 
mills were located, but not succeeding 
in securing 


employment, returned 


to Augusta and obtained a _ (job 
as a roll coverer in one of the cotton 
mills there, but was soon put into the 
spinning department; and although he 
has at had 


other departments, it was as a spinnet 


various times charge of 


that he proved himself most success 
ful. 

Francis Cogin came to the Augusta 
Augusta, Ga., as 
1859, and 


Lynch had charge of the spinning for 


Factory, general 


manager in under him Mr 


more than 20 years. This mill was pe 


culiarly situated during the war but 


under what seemed unsurmountabk 


conditions, was put and kept in a 


splendid state of repair and efficiency, 
and after the war was over, was for 
many years able to make and declare 
this time would 


dividends, which at 


seem almost fabulous. 
In 1880, Mr. 


tion of 


Lynch accepted the pos 
superintendent of the Enter- 


prise Manufacturing Co., in the city of 
had 
6,560 ring and 7,332 mule spindles, and 
264 looms. The mill 


1881, to 600 looms with a proportionate 


Augusta, which, at that time, 


was enlarged in 


quantity of other machinery. Its suc 


warranted a further enlarge 


cess 


ment in 1888, to its present capacity of 


32,432 ring spindles and 928 looms 
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This last enlargement was made from 
the earnings of the mill after paying 
fair dividends to stockholders. 

Mr. Lynch has ever been accounted 
a public-spirited citizen, ready at all 
times to assist, to the extent of his 
ability, in every measure which has 
for its object the welfare and prosper 
ity of his country, section and city. 
He is at the present time a member of 
the Board of 


County, Georgia. He has maintained 


Education of Richmond 


for many years at the mill, a school 


where the children of the operatives 


are taught free throughout the year. 
He has for a long time been actively 
identified with the masonic fraternity 
and has acceptably filled most, if not 
all, of the offices in the lodge, chapter 
and commandery. 

Mr. Lynch is widely known as one 
of the most enterprising and successful 
cotton manufacturers in the South. 

UNDERWEAR FOR 


THE ARMY. 


The 
army 


soldiers of the United States 
than 
Much 


the experiences of 


are much better clad now 


they were during the civil war. 


was learned from 


those times, from which many im- 


provements have been made for the 
health and comfort of our soldiers. It 
is only since then that the government 
At that 


time, all such clothing had to be ob 


has provided any underwear. 
tained at the expense of the wearer. 
The government now supplies a com- 
outfit in the that is 
needed, leaving nothing for the soldier 
to obtain himself. 


plete clothing 


The outside blue flannel shirts were 


furnished during the civil war, and 


since, but the workmanship is now su- 
The 
alizarine 


perior to what it was formerly. 


color must be of indigo or 


blue, or five per cent. of the latter and 
95 per cent. of the former. 
The supplying of knit goods is com- 


paratively new, although the shirts 


have been in use for a longer time 


than the drawers. It has not been, 


until the present war with Spain, that 
the soldiers have been furnished with 
knit drawers. THleretofore, jean draw- 
have supplied. ‘The 


ers alone been 


under 
The un 


dershirts and drawers are required to 


present requirements for knit 


wear were adopted in 1894. 


be made of good cotton, and knit on a 
20-guage machine; weighing, according 
to sizes, from seven to nine and a half 
ounces for the shirts, all white. Ex 
that a 


under-garment is the 


perience has shown 20-guage 


knit best for 
army purposes. The bids to supply the 
army with such underwear have been 


on about the 


basis of 25 cents per 


shirt, and about the same for drawers 





PUERTO RICO. 


The island of Puerto Rico is, for all 


practical purposes, a part of the 
United States, wrenched from Spain as 
a conquest, partly in lieu of a money 
indemnity for 
The 


course, excites 


our war expenditures 


value of this island to us, of 


interest, and in order 
to meet this want of intelligence, the 
government has issued a pamphlet 
showing the commerce of this island. 
Irom it, we note that its foreign trade, 
in 1896, amounted to $36,624,120, just 
about enough to meet one month’s war 
United 


About eighteen million dollars of this 


expenditures of the States. 


was represented in the value of the 
imports, and it is the revenue which 
we can derive from this source which 
will give us an idea of the real value 


Assuming that there is no increase in 
the value of imports, our revenue from 
them would amount to about six mil 
lion dollars a year; but, there is every 
reason to suppose that the value of the 
imports will rapidly increase, and that 
by the end of the next ten years they 
will reach in the neighborhood of fifty 
million dollars, returning a revenue of 
nearly fifteen million dollars a year. 
a conservative estimate of the 


that for the 


This is 


increase, reckoned upon 
last ten years under the Spanish gov- 
of the im 


Rico 


ernment. The character 


ports of merchandise in Puerto 


has heretofore been mostly non-agri- 
cultural; while that of the exports has 
been chiefly agricultural. Cotton fab- 
ries are the principal articles of im- 
port, while coffee, sugar and molasses 
constitute the chief articles of export. 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
fHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
rextile Industries of the United States. 


1 = ) Henry G. LORD. 
Guitp & LorD, } Beerram Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 
Henry G. KITTREDGE, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
1440 Nassau Street. 


Subscription Price. 


$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 

2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 

3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 


Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Worio’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


40) pages with i9 maps 


Containing full information about all 
COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly"issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


With the defeat of Cervera’s fleet 
and the fall of Santiago, the signs of 
peace were apparent to all who had 
followed the progress of events in the 
Spanish-American war. The principal 
factor the United States has been 
obliged to contend with, in its relations 
and attitude toward Spain, has been 
the historic and sentimental pride of 
the Spaniards, and particularly those 
who are in the exercise of power. 
Spain has fought with pride, passion 
and ignorance back of her. These 
have been her impelling force and the 
source of her impetus. She has delib 
erately and with subtle purpose de- 
ceived her people in regard to her own 
prowess, and the wealth and military 
resources of her antagonist. The Span 
ish people have been lied to with per 
sistency by their government, in re 
spect to the disasters which have be 
fallen their navy and army. 

With the terrible defeats that she 
has met with by water and by land, 
Spain is now in a receptive mood to 
consider terms of peace, and has asked 
the government of the United States, 
through the French minister at Wash 
ington, for terms by which the war 
can be brought to a close. These terms 
have already been transmitted to the 
Spanish government for its acceptance 
or rejection. Territory and privileges 
alone are asked, no war indemnity is 
demanded. This latter would have 
been useless, because Spain has noth- 
ing to pay with, being practically 
bankrupt, with the prospect that she 
will be obliged to repudiate a portion 
of her debt and settle with her credi- 
tors upon a basis of the market value 
of her bonds, held by financiers in 
Paris and elsewhere. 

On the whole, it will probably be of 
more advantage to Spain to be defeat- 
ed than if she were victorious, as more 
modern methods of government will 
likely be instituted throughout the 
kingdom and the people elevated above 
their present benighted condition, as a 
policy for national existence. 


That Cuba should receive its liber- 
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not the 
What its 
liberty will consist of, it is impossible 


ties is one of the primary, if 
leading, conditions of peace. 


at this time, to say, as this question 
will be left for determination to the 
more intelligent classes of the island. 
It may eventually lead to annexation 
United States, but this is a 
matter which 


to the 
should receive no guid- 
ance or suggestion from this country, 
but be left entirely to the volition of 
the inhabitants of Cuba. Puerto Rico 
becomes a part of the United States as 
a conquest, and its commercial impor- 
tance will advance more rapidly than 
ever before. 

Territorial extension, or colonization, 
has heretofore been conducted for 
trade or plunder, and never before for 
The 
United States stands alone in this re- 


the amelioration of humanity. 
conducting the 
the highest 
and advancement of mankind. 
The United States has entered upon a 
new era for itself, in the 
civilization. England has been pursu- 
ing the same ideal in the extension of 
her political and commercial influence. 
We have to a keener 
realization of the westward progress 
of the Aryan that 
more than two thousand years ago, in 
eventually encircling the world, to its 
original home. It has already nearly 
reached its final goal, with its Teuton- 
ic division, lead by the Anglo Saxon 
branch, in the The English 
speaking pioneering the 
way, having already entered the Mon- 
golian Empire, with the United States 
bridging the Pacific Ocean, from San 
Francisco to the Philippine Islands. 
The most 
government will have to contend with, 
is the disposition to be made of our 
successes in the Philippine Islands. 
stragetical, naval and commer- 


spect, in present war 


upon principles, for the 


good 


mission of 


heen brought 


race, commenced 


van, 
people are 


vexing question that our 


AS a 
cial proposition, it seems as a foregone 
conclusion that we have, at 
least, a coaling station in that part of 
It is far more important 


should 


the world. 
now than formerly, when the sail was 
depended upon more than steam for 
islands and their 


navigation. These 


inhabitants are not yet fully known. 
But few of the islands have as yet 
been fully explored, and the interior of 
some of the larger ones not surveyed, 
though Spain has been in their posses- 
centuries. The 
island of Luzon, upon which Manila is 
situated, is the best known, still, much 


sion for over three 


ignorance exists as to its geology, 
fauna and flora. The 
north and south a distance equal to 
that from our great lakes to the gulf of 


The present population con- 


islands extend 


Mexico. 
sists mostly of Malay extraction, their 
occupation of the islands being the 


result of over the natives. 


Their religion is mostly Roman Cath- 


conquest 


olic, with native superstition, subser- 
vient to a debased priesthood, in which 
respect they are immeasurably worse 
off than the people of Cuba. It will 
become a serious question whether the 
United States will feel that its inter- 
ests lie in attempting the civilization 
of this people and the eradication of 
the demoralizing conditions that have 
arisen from a corrupt administration 
of public affairs. At the present time, 
it looks to the general reader as if we 
have serious trouble with the 
natives, should we attempt to bring 
them under the restrictions and con- 
trol of laws governing civilized na- 
tions. President McKinley is appar- 
ently waiting to be guided in his policy 
of administration according to the 
views of an enlightened people. This 
is a spectacle that is grand indeed, in 


might 


the confidence manifested in the wis- 
dom of an intelligent community of 
freemen, capable of appreciating the 
evidence of and their effect 
upon the national welfare. 


events 





LINEN MANUFACTURING. 


goods in 
tentative 


The manufacture of linen 
the United States is purely 
at the present time, and the attention 


communities has 
industry be- 


of manufacturing 
been attracted to 
cause of the depression that has exist- 
ed in the textile industries in general 
and cotton manufacturing in particu- 
The linen yarn appeals 


this 


lar. use of 








more directly to the cotton than to the 
woolen mills, as it requires but little 
change in the weaving and finishing 
machinery of the former. It is impos 
sible to predict what the future will 
be affecting the linen manufacturing 
industry in this country. The use of 
flax will come in more direct compe- 
tition with cotton than anything else, 
and the manufacture of cotton fabrics 
can be conducted at such a low cost 
that the linen industry will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to contend with. 
Recent efforts have been made, ex- 
perimentally, to see what can be done 
in the manufacture of linen fabrics. 
The incentive to this is due largely to 
the protection that is afforded by our 
tariff against foreign competition. The 
flax schedule of the tariff was framed 
with the direct purpose of encouraging 
linen manufacture in the United 
States, to the extent of placing a rela- 
tively lower duty upon fine spun, sin- 
gle yarn used for such a purpose, than 
upon the coarser single yarns. For in- 
stance, the duty upon single yarn, 
from No. 8 to No. 80, is 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, and on yarn finer than No. 
80, 15 per cent. ad valorem. It is the 
finer yarns that are wanted for weav- 
ing purposes. This distinction was 
generally acceptable and agreeable to 
the linen yarn manufacturers, who 
recognized the importance to their 
own industry of inducing the manufac- 
ture of woven fabrics, and thus 
creating a larger demand in the fu- 
ture for their own product. For the 
time being, the flax yarn mills of this 
country are content with spinning 
coarser yarns than No. 80, and, in fact, 
No. 30 and under. Nothing, probably, 
will be accomplished in the manufac- 
ture of woven linen fabrics, except the 
coarser grades, for, at least, the next 
ten years. We have seen some excel- 
lent examples of table cloths and nap- 
kins made from flax yarn, effecting in 
kins made from flax yarn, effective in 
their design and finish, but, coarse 
compared with our foreign importa- 
tions. 
The 1890 census devoted but little at- 
tention to the statistics relating to 


flax manufacture, and furnished but 








LINEN MANUFACEURING 


little satisfactory information concern- 
ing the status of the industry at that 
time. It appears, however, from the 
figures that can be gathered from the 
census, that in 1890 there were em- 
ployed in the dressing of flax, 517 em- 
ployees, who turned out a _ product 
valued at nearly one million dollars. 

In the manufacture of linen goods, 

there were employed at that time, 583 
persons, in producing a_ product 

valued at about $550,000. The statis- 
tics pertaining to the manufacture of 
linen threads were seemingly of so 
little consequence that they were 
thrown in with those relating to “all 
other industries.” The tariff of 1897 
has had an effect upon curtailing the 
importation of manufactures of flax. 

For the fiscal year of 1896-97, the im- 
portation of flax and tow amounted to 
7,480 tons, and of hackled flax, 1710 
tons. For the ten months ending April 
1898, the amount of flax and tow im- 
ported was only 1779 tons, but of 
hackled flax, (2576 tons), there was an 
increase. The importation in 1896-97, 
of goods made from vegetable fibres, 
mostly flax, amounted to over 20 mil- 
lion dollars, while for the ten months 
ending last April, such importations 
amounted to less than twelve million 
dollars. 

There are 44 flax mills enumerated in 
this country, but, strictly speaking, 
they are not manufacturing establish- 
ments, as many of them are devoted 
simply to the making of flax tow. 
These are located principally in the 
West, as in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Minnesota, most 
of them being in the latter States. A 
small effort is made in Iowa to manu- 
facture flax cordage: in Minnesota, a 
iow grade of crash towels and twine, 
the latter by the convicts at the State 
prison: in Wisconsin, crash goods and 
terry cloth; in Kentucky, twine; 
in New York, there are two concerns on 
twine, thread and yarn; in Ohio, one 
on twine; in Pennsylvania, chiefly in 
Philadelphia, there are concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of fishing 
lines, twine, yarns, and low grades of 
fabric. The principal manufactures of 
flax are those of mills in Massachu- 
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Most of the 
capital is invested in these two States, 
in the 
twine, 


setts and New Jersey. 


manufacture of threads, yarn, 


crash goods, ete. No fabrics, 


we believe, are made of any conse- 


quence outside of a few cotton mills 
that have taken it up asa sort of relief 
manufacture. A flax 


ago in 


to their cotton 


mill was started sometime 
South Dakota, but its machinery has 
In New Hampshire, an ef- 
fort made to linen 
bent, but the that 


into this industry is not in operation. 


been sold. 


was make absor- 


concern entered 
There is a small concern in Missouri, 
but its existence is uncertain. 


MILL RENOVATION. 


The general textile 


manufacturing, especially in the cot- 


depression in 


ton and woolen branches, together 


with recent conspicuous failures, have 
again drawn attention to the manage- 


ment and mechanical equipment of 


mills in the general race for the “sur- 


vival of the fittest.” Everything now 


is on a comparatively low-cost basis, 
obtained through the reduced value of 


the raw material and an increased 


production of machinery, without de 


creasing the earning capacity of em- 
recognized as being 


ployees. It is 


false economy to reduce the earning 


laboring class, as con- 
largely 


Prosperity, 


power of the 


sumptive demand depends 
its financial status. 


practically de- 


upon 
therefore, has to be 
pendent upon economical methods and 
devices. becomes anti- 


Machinery 


quated long before its parts become 


impaired by use. Machinery is seldom 
worn out, but superseded by improve- 
ments, which makes it useless as a 
manufacturing agency to meet compe- 
tition. 

The 


Providence 


recent failure of a prominent 


concern, engaged in the 


manufacture of cotton goods, has di- 


rected attention, anew, to this matter, 
their failure being due principally to 
that 


the out-of-date was 


employed in their mills, and the com- 


machinery 


petition which they were obliged to 


meet with concerns of larger produc- 
ing capacity. Two factors entered into 


antiquated 
capacity. 


their failure 


machinery, 
low producing The 
concern simply rusted out. 

The introduction of new inventions, 
especially in the weaving department, 
incumbent on cotton fac- 
radical 
and costly changes, in order to meet 


has made it 
tories, in particular, to make 
competition and reduce cost, brought 
Fall 
River is particularly affected by these 


about by these new devices. 
inventions, and one of the large mills 
in that city has come to the conclusion 
of making a complete change in its 
weaving department, to meet new con 
ditions. We are authentically § in 
formed that the Bourne Mills, of that 
city, have already contracted for the 
substitution, for their entire weaving 
plant, of the Northrop looms for their 
This 


fully 1300 looms, and is the first con- 


old looms. means a change of 


siderable movement in this direction. 


To what extent the other mills will 


follow, we are unable to say at this 


moment; but if undertaken, it would 
involve a large expenditure of money. 
It practically affects 50,000 looms in 
Fall 


which would probably call for an out- 


River alone, the changing of 
lay of five to seven and a half million 


dollars. It. therefore, becomes a se- 


rious financial problem, but one, we 
are inclined to think, that will have to 
be met, not only by Fall River mills, 
We do not 


will be 


but those in like situation. 


know if the Northrop loom 
adopted in all cases, but some change 
in lessening the cost of weaving, will 
have to be made. 

Woolen mills are really in a worse 
There 
is more out-of-date machinery in the 


former than in the latter. In fact, it 


condition that the cotton mills. 


is astonishing, upon investigation, to 


find so much antiquated machinery in 
running, 


mills as is now 


Western 


the woolen 
not only in the States, but 
New 


thing is supposed to be kept up to date, 


right in England, where every 
in the way of improvements and pro 
gressiveness. There is some machin 
ery in Massachusetts working on fine 
goods, that was built more than sixty 
years ago. It is not the quality that 


concerns the manufacturer, that these 
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machines can produce, so much as the 
quantity that can be turned off. Two 
essential elements must be taken into 
account—quality and quantity. One is 
All of the 


failures in cotton and woolen mills are 


as necessary as the other. 


not due to out-of-date machinery en 
tirely, but we have recent instances of 
failures traceable to such a condition. 
A cotton mill in South Carolina has 
failed, 
with the times. 
New York have been recently sold by 


the sheriff, or 


because of its not keeping up 


Two woolen mills in 
under orders from a re- 
ceiver, for the same cause. A cotton 
New York 


same fate. 


mill in has also met the 





COTTON CULTIVATION. 


The cost of raising cotton is still an 


unknown and undefined factor in 


Southern According to 


agriculture. 
thag 


cotton 


the best figures can be obtained 


from prominent growers, the 
cost of raising cotton is somewhere in 
of six cents per 


the neighborhood 


pound, varying, of course, upon the 
fertility of the 
We believe that the opinion is 
that 


economical 


soil and incidental ex- 


penses. 


now growing cotton can, under 


favorable conditions, be 
raised so as to be a sufficient induce- 
ment for farmers to engage in it, ata 
cost of 3% cents per pound. This we 
at different 


no question but 


have alluded to times. 
There is 
that 


method to 


seemingly 
farming is the proper 


agricultural 


intensive 
pursue in all 
things, at least, 


operations. Two 


must be adhered to, and these are the 


proper selection of seed for planting 
and the keeping up of the fertility of 
the soil. In order to do the latter, a 
judicious use of fertilizers is required. 

There are really no exact statistics 
had concerning the 
fertilizers that 


tural purposes in the South, the near- 


to be amount of 


are used for agricul- 
est approach being the statistics given 
Agriculture, 
latest 


Department of 
According to the 


by the 
Washington. 
reports of 


statistical this department 


concerning the amount of commercial 
fertilizers 
States for all purposes, (more largely, 


consumed in the Southern 
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it is presumed, for cotton), show that 
the free use of fertilizers has resulted 
cotton 
boted 
that a consumption of fertilizers in the 


in an increased production of 
per acre. For instance, it is 
cotton growing States of 835,000 tons, 
in 1891, resulted in the production of 
a crop of over nine million bales. In 
1892. a fertilizers 
(690,000 tons), resulted in a crop much 
bales. A de- 
1895, as 


decreased use of 


less than seven million 


creased use of fertilizers in 
compared with 1894, resulted in a de- 
creased production of cotton of 28 per 
cent. The current season's crop of cot- 


ton, that will amount to over eleven 
million bales, is largely due to an in- 
crease in the amount of fertilizers 
used, as compared with any previous 
year 
Over a wmillion tons of commercial 
fertilizers were consumed in the South- 
ern States in 1897. It has been statis- 
tically demonstrated that by the ex- 
penditure of less than $10 per acre for 
fertilizers, an average increase in the 
about $13 
over 


fer- 


profits of raising cotton of 


per bale, will be the result, or 


2% cents per pound. Of course, 


tilizers should be used judiciously, 
with reference to the character of the 
soil, ete. There is such a thing as too 
free a use of it, resulting in the “burn- 


ing” of the plant and a decreased 


yield. 


PROFIT SHARING. 
We do not know of any manufactur- 


ing establishment that has been more 


successful in carrying out the idea of 


profit sharing with employees than the 


River, Mass. The 
dividend, un- 


Mills, Fall 
semi-annual 


Bourne 
eighteenth 


der the profit sharing system, was 


paid last month; about eighty per 


cent. of the employees receiving a 


share, the largest proportion since the 


scheme was inaugurated, nine years 


ago. The dividend amounted to two 
per cent. of the wages earned between 
1897 and June 11, 1898, 


that is to say: If an employee earned 


December 12, 


this time, he received an 


This dividend 


$200 during 


additional $4. was the 
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smallest that was ever paid, due to the 
depression that has affected the trade. 

Profit sharing, as conducted by these 
mills, has passed the experimental 
stage, and is regarded, we believe, by 
the officials, as something permanent, 
the financial administra- 
The 
as an expression of 


part of 


as a 


tion of the corporation. scheme 


was first started 
the good will of the mills towards their 
employees with a hope that it might 
mutual benefit, and it 


result in has 


proved so. The board of directors of 
the spills bave always 
and cautious in 
to the practical features of the 
plan. Short terms for a division of 
profits were at first entered upon, as a 
Notwithstanding 
some disadvantages connected with a 
short term in place of a long term, 
there is a benefit derived from it in the 
fact that it gives the employees their 
money at shorter periods, for saving 
The 
the mills’ plan of profit 


been conser- 


vative respect 


matter of prudence. 


or spending, as they may see fit. 


. principles of 


sharing are very simple and easily un- 
derstood, the essential point being that 
every employee, man, woman or child, 
who continues faithfully at work dur- 
ing any term, is entitled to a share of 
that the 
shall share in proportion to the divi- 


the profits, and employees 
dends declared and paid to the stock- 
holders, and that the share shall be a 
dividend upon the wages earned dur- 
The plan cap- 
the employees 


ing the specified term. 
italizes the interest of 
in the mills at the most they can earn 
A rate 


of dividend is calculated by dividing 


during a period of six months. 


a certain per cent., not less than six, 
nor more than ten, of the amount paid 
to the stockholders, by the total wages, 
and then the amount of each individ- 
ual’s wages is multiplied by this rate, 
for each one’s share. 

To give an idea of the dividends that 
have actually been paid, it may be 
that the dividend, 
just paid, amounts to sixty per cent., 
in the upon the 
earned within the last nine years; that 


is, for every $100 earned, $60 have been 


stated eighteenth 


aggregate, wages 


received as an addition. As a statis- 


tical fact affecting these mills, a com- 


parison of the month of May, 1889, 
with May, 1897, as an example, shows 
that the 
ployees on the pay rolls, was ten per 
1897 than it 


1889, just before the beginning of the 


average pay of all the em- 


cent. greater in was in 


profit sharing, notwithstanding the 
standard price of wages, except mule 
higher at the former 


spinning, was 


than at the latter date, and the mills 
were rupning sixty hours a week, as 
The 
price of weaving was 5 5/9 per cent. 


compared with fifty-eight hours. 
higher in 1889; yet, the payrolls show 
that 
age of twelve per cent. more in 1897, 
than in 1889. 

Another important benefit to all con 


the weavers earned on the aver- 


cerned is the satisfaction that it gives 
to the employees, which cannot be es 
timated by any money value; yet, it is 
a factor of the utmost consequence in 
the successful operation of any estab- 
labor is 


lishment where 


Profit sharing, 


employed, 
with this mill, has had 
a stimulating effect upon the work 
people, serving to induce a more cheer- 
ful submission to discipline, punctual- 
ity, closer attention to work, care of 
machinery, cleanliness, and economy 
of waste. 

A record of the weekly wage is given 
on one side of a card, and a profit 
sharing certificate made out on the re- 
verse side, signed by the treasurer, and 
by the employee receiving the benefit 
dividend. The 
forma, reads as follows: 


of the certificate, pro 


This certifies that John Jones has been 
registered as No, 10211, in the Profit Sharing 
Roll of the Bourne Mills for the term (26 
weeks) ending June 11, 1898, upon the condi - 
tions hereby agreed upon, namely: 

(1). To do faithful service as an snares 
of the corporation unto the end of said term 

(2). To promote its interests a- far as acts 
and infloence go, both in and outof the mil! 

(3). To forfeit all claimto any share «tf 
the profits if anyof these conditions are in 
fringed. 

Name (sign here) JOHN JONES, 

(This certficate is null and void 
signed by employee). 

George A. Chase, Treasurer. 

The principle underlying any scheme 


of profit sharing is to harmonize the 


until 


profitable co-operation of capital and 
labor, and reduce discontent to a mini 
mum. It is instituted for the purpose 
of improving the social status of the 
workman, by making him more of an 
integral part of an industrial develop- 
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ment towards which he is a contribut 
ing factor. The common workman sel 
dom considers the 
busi- 


that success in 


ness is due more to executive ability 


enters his mind, 
than to manual competency and apti- 
tude, and that the profits of the hands 
are the results of the power that plans 
Few that enter 


for their cunning. 


succeed, not more 
than hundred. 
The The 


few shining examples of success alone 


upon a_ business 


three out of every one 


rest fail, or simply exist. 


are more often seen and envied by the 


workman than the host of those that 


mark the failures of men who attempt 
to carve their own fortune, amidst con 
tention and antagonistic influences. 


TEXTILE SCHOOL IN THE 
SOUTH. 


The establishment of textile schools 


in manufacturing districts is rapidly 


growing in interest, and some very 


substantial movements have been 
made that give much promise of suc- 
New Bed- 


ford is already assured, though we be- 


cess. The textile school at 
lieve the details have not yet material- 
ized. State legislators realize the im- 
portance of such schools to our manu- 
facturing industries, and feel disposed 
appro- 


to be liberal in the amount of 


their establish 


The opinions 


priations devoted to 


ment and maintenance. 


of legislators were pretty well mani 
fested at the last session of the gener 
al assembly of this State, in, that while 
there was a willingness to appropriate 
of this 


money for purposes 


that 


liberally 


kind, it was thought the commu- 
nities and the industries in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools should contrib- 
towards their support, as 


ute also 


being more or less directly benefitted 
Fall 
in the way it 


River made a mistake 


before the legisla- 


by them. 
went 
ture last spring, in asking the State to 


do all, and the city nothing. The man- 


agement of the petition in behalf of 


the Lowell school was also not the 


most judicious or politic one that could 
have been devised. 
The State of Georgia, and the city of 


fact, even if it ever 


Atlanta, ip particular, have shown a 


creditable degree of tow- 
the 


school in the latter place. 


enterprise 
establishment of a _ textile 
We believe 


that the course that has been pursued 


ards 


and the general plans for the school, 
are the best that could have been done 
for the general object of technical ed- 
line. It 
that 


ucation in this would have 


been a mistake, would have re- 


sulted in the probable failure of a 
school of this kind, had it been estab 
of textile 


Making 


lished for the sole purpose 


education and nothing more. 
the school a department of an already 
fairly prosperous technical institution, 
the elements of 
The 
appear to be favorable for a school in 


School of 


the 
the 


has given project 


success at start. prospects 
connection with the- Georgia 
Technology, with a fund of $30,000 or 
more to start with, including the value 
of the machinery donated. It is the in- 
tention to have a textile course run in 
with the academic course 
The 


embraces mechanical engineering, elec- 


conjunction 
of the institution. latter course 
trical engineering, and civil engineer- 
ing; the leading object being to teach 
especially 
and 
contributions 
the 
contrib- 
We re- 


lukewarm- 


the principles of science, 


those relating to the mechanic 


industrial arts. Of the 
that 


school, 


have been made towards 


not a dollar has been 


uted by the mills of the State. 


gret to see this apparent 
manufacturers, 
the 
the 
will be 
the 


manufacturing 


the 
industries 


part of 


ness on 


whose are ones to be 
technical 


furnished. 


peculiarly benefitted by 
instruction that 


a school elevates character 


the 


munities wherever its graduates hap- 


Such 
and tone of com- 
This can be as truly said 


this 


pen to go. 


about the institutions of kind as 


about any of our schools, colleges or 


universities Manufacturers do not 


study their real interests when they 


do not encourage by substantial gifts 


schools of this kind. More than moral 
support is needed; still, we know from 


had 


with prominent Southern manufactur 


interviews and communications 


ers, that there is not a strong and gen- 


eral disposition to encourage schools 








of this kind by moneyed contributions. 
They seem to think that they are help 
ful and good things, but this is about 
as far as they show inclination to go. 
We think be legiti 
entertained 


such views might 


as being 


inexpe 
kind if 


mately 
dient, 
they were isolated and devoted to no 


towards schools of this 
other purpose; but this cannot be said 
of that inaugu- 


rated at 


which is about to be 
Atlanta. 
of 


in successful progress along technical 


The one there is a 


department an institution already 


lines. 
Of course, the greatest difficulty that 


will be contended with will be the se- 
curing of proper instructors, who 
should be those having the power to 


hold and excite the interest and atten- 
tion of the students. Such instructors 
are More than a simple knowl- 


edge of manufacturing is required. 


rare. 


Textile education is very well consid- 
ered in a circular that has been issued 
by the Georgia School of Technology, 
to the effect that such instruction can- 
not be obtained in factories which are 
run on a commercial basis, for several 
(1) 
much occupied to give instruction, and 


reasons: Superintendants are too 
in many cases they are not especially 


qualified for such a work, however 
proficient they may be in the practical 
of the 
chinery in one mill is himited as to va- 


scientific 


parts manufacturing; (2) ma- 


riety: (3) no systematic or 


training can be had in a short time; (4) 


in Southern mills no opportunity 
exists for instruction in the manufac 
ture of the higher grades of cotton 


goods. 
Of course, the Atlanta school cannot 
expect for many years to reach the ef- 


ficient standard of the schools at Phil- 
adelphia and at Lowell. The _ sur- 
rounding circumstances will not war- 


rant it. 


MASSACHUSETTS MANUFAUCT- 
URES. 





The Massachusetts Bureau of Statis 
tics of Labor has issued some valuable 
statistics of late, concerning the manu 
which we 


factures of the State, from 


learn that, in the State census year of 
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1895, the amount of capital invested 


in all classes of manufacture was 
$516,082.557, and the value of goods 
made, or work done, was $849,807,302, 


upon the average proportion of busi- 
ness done of only 50.05 per cent. of the 
maximum Here 
find an important statement, that 


productive capacity. 
we 
only one-half of the manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the State was in operation in 


1895. With this proportion of the max- 
imum productive capacity, it would 
seem to indicate that the State was 


capable of turning out, when its manu- 


factures were fully occupied, a pro- 
duct aproximating $1,600,000,000—far 
more than enough to pay off the na- 


tional debt as it exists today. 

The value of machinery, implements 
and tools in use in our State manufac- 
$178,733,454, 92% 


tures, amounted to 

per cent. being of domestic make. 
With our manufactories running at 
only one-half of their maximum 
productive capacity, they gave 
employment to an average number 


smallest 


of 432,272 persons; the 
number employed at any one 
time being 357,249, and the greatest 


number, 518,744, showing a difference 


between the greatest and smallest 
number, of 161,495. The question 


arises, what became of these people 
that were idle, and how long were they 
idle? The statistics give us no clue to 
it. 

Nearly 86 per cent. of the 
employed were engaged in the manu- 
factories in the eastern part of the 
State. Of the total number, 26 per 
cent. of the persons were employed by 
the hour; 40 per cent. by the day; and 
34 per cent. by the piece, or job. About 
70 per cent. of the thus em 
ployed, were males, and 30 per cent. 
The average annual earnings 
of the persons employed for wages 
were $446.41. The majority of the 
male wage earners received less than 
$12 per week. The majority of the fe- 
male wage earners received less than 


persons 


persons 


females. 


$6 per week. 


The mechanical motive power em 
ployed in the State was 676,792 h. p., 
chiefly that derived from the steam 
engine. Within the decade ending 


1895, it is noted that the principal in 
crease in motive power was due to the 
agency of steam. In that period, there 
was a decrease in the number of water 
wheels. but an increase in their power, 
showing a greater use of more efficient 
wheels. The utilization of electric 
motors was a distinguishing feature 
in the increase of motive power, with- 
in the decade named. 










WOOL SORTS 


Wool Sorts and Skirts. 
indefinite under- 
the 
wool fleece, or the location of the sorts 


There is much 


standing regarding of a 


sorts 


according to fineness; also what con- 
stitutes the sorts of a fleece, as under- 
stood in the trade. We give, herewith, 
illustration of a with the 
sorts of its fleece marked according to 
relative As the 
finest fibre is expected to be found on 
the 


an sheep 


fineness. indicated, 


the part numbered “1,” next finest 


WOOL SORTS. H. G. 


on the part numbered “2”, and so on 
is the coarsest 
part of the 
divisions that we have 


to the sixth sort, which 
and most undesirable 
fleece. The 
given should be taken as more sugges- 
tive than arbitrary, as different fleeces 
sort differently. These 
have made to conform to the most ex- 
been able to 


divisions we 


pert views that we have 
from first 
apply to high-grade 
What constitutes 
to the method pursued 


obtain, class sorters, and 


merino fleeces. 
skirting, according 
Australia, 


as it is 


in 
is somewhat uncertain, 
formed in the interior of the country, 
at the time the fleece is clipped from 
the animal. 


per- 


AND SKIRTS 
Broadly speaking, the skirts embrace 
the greater part or all of what 
be termed the sixth sort, 
possibly a little of the poorer portions 
of the fifth that 
front of the animal's neck, and on the 
The of the 
removed from the fleece depends upon 
the of 
thereon. 
not be, 


may 
with 


sort is found on the 


side. skirts 


percentage 


its condition, in amount burs 


and trash found 


There should however, any 


confusion 
of skirts 


concerning the significance 


and sorts. Sorts refer to 


Kittredge. 


the quality, peculiarity and condition 


skirts refer 


without 


of the staple, while 
ly to regard 
any of the characteristics that affect 
the distinguishing qualities of sorts. 
That skirts should the 
sort, or any considerable portion of it, 


pure- 


condition, to 


embrace sixth 
otherwise, 
and 
found 
of 
course, refer to the outside borders of 


rather than 
that 


matter, 


is accidental 


due to the fact burs, trash, 


other extraneous 


are 


there, and not elsewhere. Skirts, 
the fleece, which is taken from the an- 
with the division running 
from the tail to the head, under the 


belly and neck, where the poorer qual- 


imal line 


ities are to be found. 
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, Buenos Ayres and the Wools of 
Argentina. 


DANIEL 8S, PRATT. 


In requesting me to give you an ac- 
count of Buenos Ayres and the wools 
of Argentina, you apparently did not 
realize the writer’s difficulty in deal- 
ing with a subject of such magnitude, 
in the limited space of a magazine ar- 
ticle. What I am able to put 
be of the 
although the facts 


before 


your readers must most su- 
perficial character; 
and statistics which I 


but the 


may quote, are 


from none most reliable 


late 


au- 


thorities, and of as dates as I 
have at hand. 

It will doubtless seem a very strange 
that to 


Buenos Ayres in the safest and most 


statement in order to sail 
comfortable manner, one must first go 
to England for his steamer, but this is 
several 
lines steamers sailing New 
York the Plate, one 


rarely tempted to make the voyage on 


lamentably There 


ot 


true. are 
from 
to River but is 
one of them the second time, for they 
are much better adapted to cargo than 
to and 


at Brazilian ports frequently lengthen 


passengers, the tedious stops 
the voyage to thirty-five or forty days. 

While at 
a longer journey, it is 


first thought it seems like 


really much 
quicker, as well as more comfortable 
The Mail 
sailing South 
are of 5000 


to go via England. Royal 


Line steamers from 


ampton every two weeks, 


to 6000 tons, and well adapted to this 
from 


make the 


to 


service. They 


Southampton 


run 


Buenos Ayres—or 


rather to Ensenada where they dock 


and which is two hours by railway 


from the city—in twenty-one to 


twenty-two days, which combined 
with the crossing to England on one of 
the North Atlantic ocean greyhounds, 
make the Boston 
York to 


twenty-eight days. 


would voyage from 


or New in from twenty-six 


lines have 
been organized in the hope of making 


From time to time direct 


Mr. Pratt is well known in the wool trade 
of Boston, having been engaged in it for 
many years, and for the past few years has 
been especially interested in Argentina 
wools, sojourning a part of the timein Beu 
nos Ayres. 


WORLD 


a profitable business with the States, 
but in the 
was a dismal failure, from the lack of 
the governments 
at both of the 
Just before the breaking out of 
the 
American Mail 
New York to 
was again under serious 
consideration, and it seemed at that 
the Act of ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, might in the near 
future, produce some tangible result. 
With 
United States and the Argentine gov 


almost every case result 


proper support “by 


and merchants ends 
line. 
with however, 


of a 


our war Spain, 


question direct 


Line of steamers from 


Buenos Ayres 


’ 


time as if Congress, 


a liberal subsidy from both the 


ernments for carrying the mails, and 


the increasing commerce between 


these two countries, as well as with 
Brazil, it would seem as if it might be 
possible to make such a line a success, 
and as permanent an institution as is 
the English Royal Mail. 
ers, as proposed, will average sixteen 
knots per hour in ordinary 
which would the 
New York to Buenos Ayres in seven- 


teen days. This subject is very ably 


These steam 


weather, 


make voyage from 


handled by Francois 8S. Jones, Charge 
d’ Affairs ad interim at Buenos Ayres, 
in a consular report made by him to 
the United States That 


our commerce with the Argentine Re- 


Government. 


public is growing may be seen from 
the fact that whereas the exports from 
the Argentina, in 1892, 
amounted to $2,927,488. United States 
gold, and the imports into the States 
$5,343,798, U. 
former amounted 


States to 


from Argentina to S. 
gold, in 1897 the 
$6,072,478 U. S. gold, and the latter to 
$10,772,627 U. S. that the 
combined trade between the two coun 
1897, amounted to $16,845,105, 
showing an increase of $8,573,819 over 


1892, or a little 


to 


gold. So 


tries in 
the combined trade in 
more than double. 
Hand 
American 


in hand with this new line of 


steamers will doubtless 


stand the newly chartered American 
International Bank, which, with the in- 
creased financial facilities it will bring 
the New 
instead surely 


with 
will 


direct exchange 
of 


two 


and 
York 
unite 


London, 
these countries in closer 


commercial relations than ever before. 
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General Roca, the President elect, who 
takes oftice in October, is an extremely 
man. He is 


progressive, up-to-date 


highly esteemed in London for his 
great executive ability, and there has 
been already a decided improvement 
in the value of Argentine bonds in an 
ticipation of the conservative financial 
General Roca is 


United 


policy he will adopt. 
friend of the 
will 


a warm States, 


and he undoubtedly 
with our able United States Minister, 


Hon. William I. 


co-operate 


suchanan, whom 


national welfare of a country whose 
entire population is only 4% millions. 
Buenos Ayres and its ocean seaport, 
Ensenada, are well equipped with 
dock facilities. At Ensenada there is 
docks 


miles in length, extending to La Plata 


an excellent system of three 
the capital of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres, and with sufficient depth to ad 
mit vessels drawing 24 to 26 feet. 
Buenos Ayres has quite an elaborate 
The Madero docks ex- 
for nearly four miles along the 


dock system. 


tend 














CENTRAL MARKET, OR MERCADO CENTRAL. 


had the wisdom 


few 


McWinley 
The 


very 


President 


to re-appoint. next years 


should show a great increase in 


all lines of trade between the two 


countries. 
The Argentine Republic has a length 
from Botivia to Tierra 


of 2300 miles 


del Fuego, and the average width is 
The area is 1,212,600 


The population was, at 


about 500 miles. 
square miles. 
last accounts, 4,500,000. Buenos Ayres 
is the capital of the Republic and the 
progressive city in 


and most 


America. By the last 


largest 
South 


the population was 712,000, but it is 


census, 


claimed at present to be nearer 750,000, 
large for the 


a population far too 


city front. Each or them has a shed 


which cost £60,000, and which has 


four floors, with three hydraulic 


cranes, capable of lifting 30 ewt. each. 
The 


sheds, is something over 14 acres. The 


aggregate floor space of these 
quays have 46 travelling cranes of 30 
cwt. power, besides two that can lift 
5 tons each, and a fixed crane of 30 
tons power. Two miles south of the 


city are the Boea port works. There is 
about twelve miles of channel which it 
is intended to maintain at 
31 or 22 feet. 


done on the 


a depth of 
The work that has been 
water front of Buenos 
Ayres has cost. up to the present time, 


about £8,000,000. It is found that the 
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river deposits a million tons of mud 


every year, hence the annual cost of 
dredging the channels amounts to fully 
£33,000 sterling. The principal indus- 
Republic are 
Wool is the 
and 


exported. 


tries of the Argentine 
grazing and agriculture. 
chief wheat, 
largely 
export 
mutton 


export, while corn 


linseed are also 


There is a growing business 


and live 


The following table gives the 


also in flour, frozen 
stock. 
official figures showing the exports of 
1897 


in Argentine gold dollars. 


the twelve months of with the 


value 


EXPORTS FROM JAN. TO DEC 1SY7 


VALUE 
GOLD 

#3,470,351 
5,478,718 
4,996, 288 
2,411,719 
37,450,244 
4,004,640 
8,506,344 


Wheat, 
Corn, 
Linseed, 
Flour, 
Wool, 
Sheep Skins, 


Dry Hides, 


20.500 
Live Sheep, 

Cattle 
Frozen Wethers, * 


Numbe 504,128 
. 288,121 


5U 804 


As will be seen wool is the largest 
export product, amounting to $37,450,- 
294 gold in 1897; an 


equal to the aggregate of all 


amount about 
other 
The history of the develop- 
with 
dramatic incidents of 
its failures and partial suecesses dur- 


exports. 
ment of 
the almost 


this great industry, 


ing the first two centuries of its feeble 
would 
than the 
will permit. 

In 1550, 
invaded 


existence, require far more 


space limits of this article 
Prado 
North- 
brought 
Peru. In 

Vera y 


Don Juan Nunez del 


Tucuman, one of the 
Provinces, and with 
flock of sheep from 


Juan 


western 
him a 


1587, Don Torres del 


Arragon introduced 4000 Spanish 


merino sheep from Peru, which were 
distributed in the Provinces of Santa 
le, Buenos Ayres and Corrientes. 
These sheep were the origin of the 
thousands 


countless which for 


fifty years 


two 


hundred and wandered 
neglected 
wild 


18th 


over the 
17th and 
sheep were neglected 


and uncared for 


Pampas. During the 
centuries, 
and despised, and allowed to roam at 
will, and increase or die off as the case 
might be. The beginning of the pres- 
ent century found the sheep stock of 


a very poor type, bearing a miserable 


fleece. They were then of two classes. 
The Pampa sheep descended from the 
long mountain sheep, and the 
Criollo descended from the Spanish 
merino, but so degenerated as to bear 
very little latter, 
either in wool or type. 

In 1794, the 
Spanish merinos were first imported 
to New South Wales from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 10 rams and 20 ewes were 
brought from Spain to the 


wool 


resemblance to the 


same year in which 


ganda Ori- 
ental, then one of the provinces of the 
Plate Viceroyalty. this 
time there were various importations 
until 1832, when the de- 
mand for merinos became general in 


River From 


of merinos. 


the Argentine. Breeding 


rapidly until 1837, when it 


developed 
received a 
civil war which 
From 1836 to 
1838, 4200 merino sheep were imported. 
In 1836, the improved merino from the 


serious check by a 


convulsed the country. 


Electorate of Saxony was introduced, 
1838 the first lot of German 
Negrettis This latter 
breed with its ultra fine wool, attract- 


and in 
was imported. 


ed great attention, and from this time 
the merino clip and im- 
Shortly after 1850, the French 
tambuillet Merino 


increased 
proved. 
was introduced, 
and by 1857 it had been successfully 
crossed with the Mestizo Negretti, re- 
sulting in a larger sheep and a me- 


dium fine grade of wool. Later im- 
portations of rams from the imperial 
stud of France built up the family of 
the Argentine 


rambouillet merino 


which for many years held the atten- 
tion of the wool growers. 

It was found, however, that the wet, 
marshy ground of much of the pastur- 
age, was very injurious to the Merino 
and Saxony sheep; and, hoping to get 
upon a more profitable basis, experi- 
ments with Southdown, 
Romney marsh, Leicester and Lincolns, 


were made 
resulting in most instances in a decis- 
ion favorable to the The 
maintained 
for many years a decided hostility to 
anything but The 


Lincolns. 


wool growers, however, 


merino. coarser 


wools, to their minds, were too closely 


allied to the wretched pampa sheep of 
their youth, and it was not until 1884, 
when a decline in the value of merino 
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wool occurred, and when long wools 
came into strong demand, selling at 
high prices, that the Argentine wool 
grower began to see that those who 
had crossed their Rambouillet merinos 
with Lincolns, not only got a larger re- 
turn from the fleece, but in addition 
secured a second return from the valu- 
able carcass. 

In 1885, lincoln blood was extensive- 
ly introduced and crossed with the 
rambouillet merino. In 1888, twenty 
per cent. of the clip was of this Ram- 








per cent., but as a rule, on wool suit- 
able for importation by American 
mills, the average rejection of skirts 
will vary but little from 12 to 15 per 
cent. 

This is quite different from the Aus- 
tralian method of skirting. There the 
fleece is skirted on the ranch at 
shearing time and the body wool tied 
up as a fleece before it is handed to 
the baler, and there is seldom less than 
25 to 30 per cent. of the skirts rejected 
there, and frequently it is more than 








MERCADO CENTRAL— INTERIOR VIEW. 


bouillet-Lincoln cross. Today fully 75 
per cent. of the Argentine clip is of 
this Lineoln crossbred type, as it is 
now called. 

in consequence of the pecullar pas- 
turage of the country, there is an ob 
noxious spiral burr, called ‘“‘carretilla,” 
which adheres to the belly and skirts 
of the fleece. This necessitates the 
careful removal of these burry por- 
tions, by “skirting the fleeces,” which 
is done at the time the wool is graded 
at the barraca in Buenos Ayres. Some 
of the choicest clips that have been 
well cared for, show a rejection of 
stained and burry skirts as low as 10 


that; the various parts of locks and 
pieces making the process partially 


sorting, 


while the even quality of body 
wool is tied up in the form of a 
fleece. When the Australian wool gets 
to Melbourne or other local markets, 
it is not only skirted and graded, but 
also baled, in which condition it is 
sold. 

Che Argentine system is quite differ 
ent. There the wool comes from the 
ranch to the central market in Buenos 
Ayres, loosely tied up in sheets (see il- 
lustration interior view of warehouse), 
which are emptied into piles contain- 
ing all grades. The round lots of orig- 
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inal fleeces are sold just as they come 
from the farmer. Sometimes the loose 
belly locks are by themselves, and sell 
at one-half the price of the good wool, 
but oftener they are rolled upinside tho 
fleece, as deftly as an Ohio or Mich 

gan farmer generally stuffs his fleeces. 
It is necessary, therefore, to remove 
the strings and skirt the fleeces after 
the wool has been received at the bar 
raca; and having taken the strings off 
the fleeces to properly skirt them the 
wool is usually baled loose, without 
strings. To retie the wool after skirt 
ing and grading would greatly in 
crease the cost. There is the objec 
tion to this method, that when enough 
of a given grade has accumulated to 
have a baling of, say one hundred 
bales, the peones in taking it from the 
pile, putting it into sheets and packing 
it into the baling boxes are apt to tear 
the wool more or less, which makes 
small locks that are rather hard to 
sort, in the United States mill. This 
evil is also true, though to a smaller 
extent, in tied-up original fleece, and 
is as tru’ in American as in any foreign 
wool. This particular method of 
skirting the fleeces in the exporters’ 
Buenos Ayres barraca has been in 
vogue from 1886 up to the present 
time. 

Unlike Australia, again, we are on a 
totally different basis as to the mar- 
keting of the Argentine clip. Here the 
grower consigns his wool to a commis- 
sion merchant or broker who belongs 
to the camara or exchange. He puts 
it into a pile on the floors of the mer 
cado central where the buyer makes 
his bid, and the highest offer takes it. 
The wool then goes to the barraca 
where it is graded, skirted and baled, 
after which the exporter ships it after 
paying the government an export duty 
of 4 per cent. This export duty is 
upon an arbitary fixed value of $2.30 
gold, the 10 kilos. 

The wool is sold for so many dollars 
the 10 kilos in moneda nationale—Ar- 
gentine paper. Inasmuch as gold fluc- 
uates every few minutes, and as the 
change must be made through Argen- 
tine gold into sterling, thence into 
United States gold dollars, it can read- 


ily be seen that it is necessary for one 
to be pretty wide awake and know 
how to figure costs very accurately. 
The selling begins at 6 a. m. and closes 
at 11 o'clock, when there is a grand 
rush to the telephone to have the peo 
ple at the oflice cover the day’s pur 
chases immediately with gold,—for a 
slight difference in the premium will 
often sweep away one’s buying com 
mission. 

The conditions here are quite unlike 
any other market in the world. One 
has to think amd act quickly and make 
no mistakes, as is in competition 
with the brightest and most expert 
wool buyers of the world. If any 
smart American experts desire to lest 
their experience, there is no better 
place on earth to do sc than in Beu- 
nos Ayres. At the same time there is 
more certainty there that one will get 
what he buys, as he buys it, and with 
less danger of tricks of any kind being 
played upon him than in almost any 
other large market. 

With all the interest that United 
States manufacturers have shown in 
Argentine wools during the past three 
or four years, and the successes that 
many ef them have made by its use, it 
seems strange that they do not learn 
the whole lesson, and get their mills 
so adapted that they can use even the 
burry lots as do the French and Ger 
mans, whose cloth, made from Ar- 
gentine wool, is sent over here to 
knock us down in the goods market. 
In this connection IL will quote 
a German test of quite a large 
lot of greasy, burry bellies and 
skirts that were shipped to Germany 
for sale during the season of 1897. 
There was a yield from the grease 
weight of 50 per cent. top and noil, and 
the test of the tops for burs showed 
only 30 whole burs and 11 half burs 
in 300 meters. While this top was nat 
urally rather short stapled, from the 
stock it was made of, it had a good 
color and proved to be a good worker 
in its proper place. Why shouldn't 
our enterprising American manufac- 
turers do as well as their foreign com- 
petitors in this matter? They are cer- 
tainly quite as brainy and keen, and 
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the lesson should not be very difficult 
or costly to learn. 

rhe central market, where the 
wool and other produce is_ re- 
ceived and sold, is an immense 
structure with 30 acres of floor space. 
It is located on the south bank of the 
Riachuelo, a creek which has been 
widened and dredged, and which 
bounds the southerly end of Buenos 
Avres. On the north bank, or near 
it, many of the barracas are located, 
so that the facilities for shipping 


that class. While more or less wool 
is sent to the central market in the 
months between seasons, there is com- 
paratively little of it sold before the 
regular season, which usually opens 
in full force about the Ist of Novem- 
ber. 

Shearing begins usually the last 
week of September to the first week 
in October, depending upon the weath- 
er. In the southerly provinces it is 
later, however, as the farther south 


one goes the later the spring opens. 
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are excellent. On the day when the 
photograph of the accompanying in- 
terior view was taken, there were 
£5,000,000 pounds of wool exposed for 
sale in piles upon its floors, besides 
several hundred freight cars on the 
tracks outside awaiting an opportunity 
to unload. The receipts of wool at thi 
mercado central from July Ist, 1897, to 
April 30th, 1898, which latter date vir 
tually closed the present season, were 

2.347 tons of merine and crossbred 
wools. 

The cordova or carpet wools are sel 
dom sold at the Buenos Ayres market, 
Rosario being the principal centre fot 


For the last two years the clip has 
been very closely sold up and there 
was little to carry over. From Sep- 
tember ist, 1897 up to May Ist, 1898, 
something like 500,000,000 pounds of 
all classes of wool had been exported 
from the various ports in the Republic, 
the greater portion of which went to 
Continental Europe. 

During the wool season of 1896-1897 
the United States took about 52,000 
bales; but in the present season our 
importation dropped to about 3000 
bales. One of the reasons for this 
ereat falling off was the application of 


the skirting clause of our tariff law. 
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the 
our customs authorities marked up the 
the 
while ad- 
11 cents, 
Argentine 


Under a misaprehension of facts, 


skirted Argentine wool to double 
duty of 22 cents per pound, 
mitting skirted Australian at 
Wheir plea 
was not skirted “in 1890 or prior there 
the 
exception which the law provides for 
This 


contention was, however, proven to be 


was that wool 


to,” hence it did not come within 


the admission of skirted wools. 


and an discrimina- 
the Argentine Republic, 
and on April 30th, Asst. Secretary of 
the Howell the 
collector of the port of Boston to pass 


erroneons, unjust 


tion against 


Treasury instructed 


Argentine skirted wools at 11 cents 


per pound. This decision which was 


only made after a most thorough in 
the U. 
partment, was a just act which placed 
our 


vestigation by S. Treasury De 
friendly sister republic upon an 
the 
It will not only make it practi- 


equality with great English colo- 
nies. 
cable to increase our importation of 
those very useful Argentine wools the 
but it will add 
some millions of dollars custom’s rev- 
enue to the U. S. Treasury which will 


be much needed after paying for our 


coming season, also 


expensive war with Spain. 
The 


Ayres are almost 


of Buenos 
wholly monopolized 
English capital 


financial interests 
has 
and 
enter- 


by foreigners. 
built the 
many of 


railways and docks, 


the most important 
prises of the country are owned or con- 
The enor- 


mous holdings of Argentine securities 


trolled by English capital. 


by the Messrs. Barings contributed to, 
if they did not precipitate, the suspen 
that Almost all 
matters of exchange are made through 


noted house. 


sion of 


London, and so far as banking facili- 


ties are concerned, Buenos Ayres is 


very well equipped. Rates of ex 


change are usually high however, and 
with the development of closer com 
the 


there has been a growing demand for 


mercial intercourse with States 
some means of direct 
New York. The 


tional Bank which is to have branches 


exchange with 


American Interna 
in all the principal capitals of South 
America, will enable the exporter of 


wool to the States, to draw his ex- 


WORLD 


change upon New York in 
United States gold dollars as well as 
the Argentine buyer of 
manufactures to remit 
This will 


cut off an element of expense, that has 


directly 


to enable 
American 
through the same medium. 


in many instances prevented business 
The 


of cases where large contracts have 


from being done. writer knows 
Buenos 
chants where the 

debtor and the New 
the Argentine debtor, 


been made with Ayres mer- 


American wool 
York 
settled the bal 
ances in New York, thus avoiding the 
through the usual 
course of negotiating London exchange 


agent of 


going 


expense of 


on both sides. In at least one case 
where the American seller of manufac- 
tured goods had bid closely to secure 
the business, this saving in exchange 
was the profit of the transaction. Of 
favorable chance 
and could not apply to every day busi 
ness, but the American bank will un 
doubtedly divert a great deal of ex 


change on United States business from 


course this was a 


London, and bring our commerce down 
to the basis of United States gold dol 
lars. Among the foreign banks are the 
London and River Plate, and the Lon 
don and Brazilian, both large and pros 
There 
German, French and 
and a branch of the 
great Deutsch Bank having been well 
estahlished here for many years. There 
is alsu the National Argentine Bank. 

It may be of interest to note the 
movement of the gold premium for the 
past thirteen years. 


perous institutions, are also 


several 
Italian 


large 
banks, 


I quote the aver- 
age premium rate for each year viz.: 

YEAR, 

1885 5 

1886 39 


1887 35 


PREMIUM. 


per cent. 


[SSS 

| Bata) 

1k) 

IRvl 

182 

ISu3 

1xt4 

1st 

lau 

1897 
1S9& 
AVERAGE PREMIUM. 

January, 


164 11 per cent, 
February, 164 se 


March, 

April, 

The lowest average day’s rate in May, 1898, 

was 155.40 per cent., and the highest day’s av 

erage rate was 167 per cent., up to May 27th, 
when gold closed at 161.80 percent. — 


165.80 6s 
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The Argentine Republic is a 
field for American goods of all kinds. 


great 


There are openings for anything that 
we can sell that is a shade better, or 


a fraction cheaper than what comes 


from Europe. American harvesting 
machinery is very generally used, also 
kerosene oil, pine lumber, bicycles, 
boots and shoes and cotton goods, to 
long ago an 
sold 
there. 


export 


some extent: and not 


Illinois manufacturing company 


one hundred windmills to go 


One trouble with American 


way, and when the foreign buyer 
makes an effort to open business, he 
replies, “there are the goods as I make 
them, if they suit you, I shall be glad 
to sell 


change my usual system, and if you 


them to you, but I cannot 


don’t like them as they are, we can- 
The 
many complaints from foreign buyers 


not trade.” writer has heard 


of textile fabrics just in this line, and 
is satisfied that when we get ready to 
they want, 


give the foreigners what 


we can have a very handsome export 
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business is that with all our skill in 
making 
learned the art of selling. The German 


or the Englishman desiring a market 


things we have not yet 


for an article, learns what shades of 
color and what labels are wanted, how 


many yards they want in a piece, if 


it is cloth, and any other item that en- 
ters into the native requirement. Then 
he learns to sell goods in the language 
of that country, goes there and camps 
with them, until he secures the trade. 
In too many cases the American man- 
ufacturer has consulted his own no- 
tions and put his goods up in his own 


When that 
happy day arrives, there will be but lit- 
tle talk 
looms and closed factories. Our people 


trade in all departments. 


about over-production, idle 
will be contented because they will be 
well employed, well paid, and too busy 
to listen to the political fallacies that 
too often in the past have led them into 
strikes and other difficulties. The ris- 
ing generation will, I hope, be led to 
master the modern languages, so that 
having worked their way up to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the various 


industries, they may be able to sell 


their goods in German, French, Span- 
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ish or Ltalian In this connection let 


me say that it is claimed that there 


are more languages in every day use 
in Buenos Ayres, than in almost any 
city of its and the 


size; number of 


young men one meets there who can 
transact business in three or four dif 
The 
United States can no longer be called 
They 


have developed into maturity, and in 


ferent languages is astonishing. 


a nation of “infant industries.” 


the new era that the Spanish war is 


opening to our nation, there will be 


guarantee to take up 100 shares each, 
aut £1 per share, to start a company, 
to be called the Co-operative Wool and 
Produce Company, with the object of 
quitting wool 


and produce at the 


minimum of incidental expense, 


Shetland women of all ages, ranks, 
and classes spin for profit or for pas 
time, and there seems to be a fascina 
tion about the pursuit incomprehensi 
ble to the male understanding. 

The 


Scotch manufacturers of 








SOUTH BASIN — BUENOS AYRES. 


glorious business 


opportunities for 


everybody who is awake to grasp 


them, and perhaps the best buyer of 
American manufactures 


may be the 


Argentine Republic. 

A new local 
selling has been successfully inaugu- 
rated at 


departure in wool- 


Melbourne. Kleven gentle- 


men, impressed recently with the cir 


emnstance that the incidental charges 
in connection with the sale of wool in 


Melbourne were too high compared 


with its selling price, undertook to 


tweeds may fairly claim the credit of 
leading the way in England, in fancy 
styles, in conformation of which the 
high-class and earliest buyers in each 
eall 
cedence in the first 


season, upon them to take pre 


show. 


Probably the first experiments 


made in the production of photograph 
vegetable 


ic prints on fabrics by 


means of dyestuffs were those sug- 
gested by the characteristic sensitive 
ness to actinic light of certain sub 
stantive colors when in the diazotized 


state, notably primuline. 





HAND LOOM WEAVING 


The Revival of Hand Loom Weaving. 


Paper read by Miss Clive-Bayley before the 


Society of Arts, England 


Continued from July 

The districts in which hand-weaving 
in wool flourishes are notably the out 
lying districts of Ireland and Scotland, 
where the principal sources of prollt 
are the various tweeds, which have 
won for themselves a well-deserved 
fame. (See Textile World for March 
1898 article on “Home Industries.”’) 

Certainly in one district of Lreland, 
the industry is so managed that not a 
penny of expense is incurred beyond 
that of absolute manufacture and cost 
of carriage. Advertisement is not re- 
quired, for the goods advertise them 
selves, and are in great demand. 
Agents are not required, nor is any 
profit required beyond that which 
covers the absolute expenses of the 
undertaking. Now, of course, this 
fact would be sufficient to stamp the 
enterprise as a non-commercial under 
taking, and to brand it as charity in 
disguise. It may, however, more 
justly be classed under the head of 
economic and industrial work, for 
wherever an industry puts a pound a 
week into a cottager’s family pocket 
which would otherwise be dependent 
for subsistence on the produce of bog 
or moorland, such an income at once 
places them outside of dependence on 
the poor-rates, and thus incidentally 
assists others as well as themselves, 
and adds to the prosperity of the com- 
munity at large. Care, however, has 
to be taken in all such cases that, 
when once the original organizers of 
the work give it over into other hands, 
the status of the workers does not de 
generate by means of certain agencies, 
which in another part of Ireland has 
impoverished a formerly most flour- 
ishing industry. 

The system as it now works is this. 
An agent buys in London a large con 
signment of tea: this when delivered 
in the district of which I speak, costs 
1s. 3d. a lb.; with each pound of tea he 
provides sugar to the value ef about 
38d. He charges that tea and sugar to 
the people at 3s., and gives them one 


half pound of tea, say for a yard of 
material, though the rate of payment 
may, in some instances, be higher. 
The agent sells that material in the 
English market for 2s. 6d. or 3s. a 
yard, which is not only cent. per cent. 
profit, but is also considerably below 
the actual cost of production, and thus 
while defrauding the actual producers, 
pulls down the price of labor through 
out the country. 

As to the cost of production. The 
average price, say, of wool, is from 
10d. to 1s. per pound. Counting for 
waste, which in some wools is consid 
erable, a pound of wool goes to a yard 
of taterial. The price of washing, 
carding, spinning, and oil—which Irish 
and Scotch industries use—comes to 
another 1s. The cost of dyeing is 
from 6d. to 9d. per pound, and the 
cost of weaving, from 3d. to 6d., thus 
bringing the cost of production, minus 
earriage, to 2s. 9d. or 3s. 3d. a yard. 
When this is sold through orthodox 
channels in the English market, it real 
izes from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. a yard, 
tailors and wholesale houses purchas 
ing it at about the lower sum. 

Now, it seems at first sight very 
easy to decry this system of payment 
in kind, but not long ago I heard that 
the Irish women folk preferred a sys 
tem which secured to them a certain 
amount of grocery to the more easy 
payment in coin, which had a habit of 
yoing into their husbands’ pockets 
and turning into drink. I have never 
been to Lreland and so eannot tell 
how things are managed there, but I 
know in an English village if a 
woman wants a drink she can get it 
in exchange for bread, and I suppose 
there may be similar facilities in Ire- 
land. 

These details, however, explain the 
matter now in dispute between the 
two sections of the Scotch industries, 
one upholding the establishment of 
grocery stores, the others avoiding 
any such system, which however ad- 
mirably managed in the present, and 
the very greatest boon to outlying dis- 
tricts, may so easily degenerate into 
payment in kind, and that terrible 
truck system, which however illegal, 
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may nevertheless crop up in new 


forms in distant and poverty-ridden 
parts. 
With 


handweaving, the one I 


regard to other branches of 
should most 
urge to the front is linen. In Ireland 
and Scotland the tweed industry is so 
well established, that I would not en- 


courage any English countries to de- 
velop that special line of weaving. It 
it already well represented at Winter 
slow and Ramsbury. 

True, wool is the natural produce of 
this country, but if anything further 
j this line in hand- 


is to be done in 


weaving, it ought to be in lighter fab- 
rics, or in the old-fashioned whinsey, 
which lends itself to more general use 
than the heavy cloths, finer spun, so 
fashionable. 

Linen, it appears is always in re- 
quest, and the American market, last 
year, made greater demands than 
could be met. 

In the direction of art weaving and 
tapestry, there lies a practically un- 
occupied field of delightful work. It 
better 


whose natural talent lies towards the 


is probably suited for those 


higher branches of artistic develop- 


ment. There are always, in every 


age, wealthy patrons, those who will 


gladly acquire rare works of art, and, 


though the field is limited, there is no 
reason why it should be deserted. It 
is one of the lessons we have to learn. 
We have all been working for time, 
Why not work for 
at all events, for poster- 


and against time. 
eternity, or, 
ity? 
ish with 


Those who work for today, per- 


today; but they who live 


with the knowledge that tomorrow is 
but the continuation of today’s duties, 
that time is but an artificial division, 
and really is synonymous with eter- 
nity. they live really and work honest- 
ly, and throw the shuttle to some pur- 
pose, weaving a web which another 
and 
complete. But 


while thus sketching out 


may perhaps inherit, beginning 


what another may 
hastily and 
cursorily the possibilities which may 
be before us in the revival of hand- 
would throw out a few 
hints as to the direction our efforts for 


its advancement might take. 


weaving, I 


The 


many 


offers 
training, 


school system of today 
opportunities for the 
not, of course, specialists in every 
branch of trade, fer the object of edu- 
cation is not apprenticeship, but the 
intelligence. 


intelli- 


development of general 


As with machinery, so with 


gence; directly you specialize you cir- 
cumscribe your powers; directly 


strength, 


you 


concentrate you may gain 


but you lose in other’ directions. 


Nevertheless, if you wish to encour- 


age handicrafts, the varied occupa- 
tions of the Education Code gives the 
opportunity of educating and develop- 
ing many of these faculties, and 
much of that manual skill which will 
hereafter be of use to the textile 
Nay, nature ob- 
ject-lessons will give the children of 


insight 


worker. more, the 


this generation a far greater 
their 
enjoyed by their 
should these fortunate cir- 


into the resources of country 


than was forerun- 
ners, and 
cumstance be enhanced by an adapta- 
tion to older classes of similar forms 
of instruction, we may gain a class of 
Work. rs ready prepared for hand-v ork, 
intelligent in mind, and comprehend- 
ing the value and beauty of manual 
labor. If again the spirit of travel, 
fashionable bicycle has 
intelligent 
they may 
do so with a purpose. How is it that 
wherever you go—in the wilds of Lap- 
land, in the forests of Finland, on the 
steppes of Russia, the German travel- 
ler, inured in his early school days to 


foot wanderings of many weeks dura- 


which the 


awakened, leads our clas- 


ses to travel abroad, well 


tion, or to the artisan tours so fre- 
quent, and so extended, is to be found 
omnipresent, and omnivorous (if we 
may use the term) in his trade hunger. 
Everywhere his hideous packs are to 
be seen, his polyglot tongue to be 
Rather than not drive a bar- 


blunder 


heard. 


gain he will through every 
Continental tongue, sell his goods be- 
low the cost of production rather than 
not sell them at all, and all along and 
moment glean 


information for his 


at every 
himself, 
fatherland. He will penetrate his way 
and what the 
White Czar is putting up shanties for 


money for 
and 


to the ice sea look 
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on the only open harbor of that frozen 
coast. He will drop down the Danube 
in a cattle boat, search for old coins 
on the Volga or the Don, and do a 
thriving trade all the while, till a 
tariff war still more severe than the 
last drives him back to his own coun 
try. Where all the time is the Eng 
lish traveller? You never meet him. 
You may scour these countries and 
tramp over Belgium. If you want a 
special article from abroad, and can- 
not get it yourself, it is not an English 
traveller but a German you must ask 
for it. Now why should these things 
be? Cannot we, the greatest nomads 


but merely that the spirit of industry 
has received blow after blow and has 
become inert. Machinery on industry, 
as we have said, has a paralyzing ef- 
fect; foreign labor invasion is almost 
equally numbing; while certain com 
mercial treaties put, at least in the 
silk trade, a final weight to the bal- 
ance, and seem altogether to lay the 
former energy and industry of hand- 
weaving trades in the dust. 

If the revival of our hand-weaving 
is to be a success, if we are to recon- 
quer lost ground, we must not sit still 
and admire our energy and be proud 
of our revival; we must carry our 


HOME INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH —UNITED STATES. 


in the world, make headway against 
this clever and everdominant and in- 
trusive race? 

Surely the ambition of every Eng- 
lish man and woman, should be to 
protect our trade, our manufactures, 
and our commercial interest in gen 
eral against this insidious policy. That 
patriotism is yet alive, and to be 
kindled by a spark, German travellers 
know well, and the impetus given to 
one home trade only, that of narrow 
braid and trimming weaving, by the 
German Emperor's telegram to Krug 
er, was an object-lesson which might 
well be repeated. It is not that we 
cannot work, that we cannot weave, 


goods to the open market; we must do 
as the Germans do—carry our cam- 
paign into the heart of distant coun- 
tries, and conquer by force of persist 
ency as well as by the virtue of excel 
lence. If I had time and money, I 
would organize a very army of lady 
travellers, and trust to their wit and 
their energy to assist the home mar 
ket. 

But then money must also be laid 
out at home. We must not only teach 
those who can afford to pay for in- 
struction, but we must have the 
means wherewith to pay the many 
who are incapable of outlay. One 
large silk firm is already raising the 
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roof of its establishment, in order to 
accommodate a large number of such 
hand-working Another 
though 


not 


apprentices. 


applied, for what exact pur- 


discovered, for 500 


Another, 


pose 1 have 


similar workers. and I be 


lieve a linen firm, reported to 


need 3.000 workers. 


was 
And it is 
that 
harnessers, 


not al 


ways actual weavers are 


wanted— winders, enter 


ers, twisters, harness-makers (though 


harness is now chiefly made by ma 
all 


their trade, especially in 


fair 
the 


chinery), can earn wages al 
smaller 
been 
the 


have 


firms where gas-engines have 


since 


Acts 


for winding 
Workshop 


discontinued 


Factory and 


been in ferce. 


The ever-changing details of legisla- 
tion affects our various trades, now in 


one way, now in another. joys and 


girls cannot easily now obtain labor 


certificates before they are fifteen, but 
they can leave school at a much earlier 
age. Hence in Bethnal-green several 
have, 
educational 


children since a recent change 


code, been taught 


all 
would have otherwise have 


in the 


the rudiments, at events, of these 


arts, who 
gone straight from school to quite a 
different profession. 

There is no doubt one species of leg- 


all 


to see come through 


love 
Why, 


marga 


islation hand-weavers would 
Parliment. 
eall 

rubbish 
silk 
weighted with lead as to be practical 
Why 


wool or 


if we are not allowed to 


rine butter, should any made 


of wood be called silk, or be so 


ly a metal? should flax, rhea 


sub 
silk? 


composed 


cotton other 
be 


should 


grass, 


any 
stance allowed to 


Why 


of rhea 


pass as 


hest serges be 


grass, and yet pass as serge, 


or velvet be made of the ravellings of 


waste, and be called velvet instead of 


schapps? We may all believe in free 


trade as devoutly as we believe, say, 


in the Divine right of kings, but free 
trade dees not consist in deception or 
imitation. Machinery may net care 
what rubbish passes through its mani- 
be 


an ar 


pwation, but a hand-weaver must 
less of 


he 


and always is more or 
tist. He 
Ways is, 
the 


may be, and almost al- 


an inventive genius (hence 


origin of one of his mechanical 


WORLD 


for own diligence), 


below 


substitutes 
but 
art, a degradation, if you will, of his 


his 


he would consider it his 
genius, to make rubbish and spoil his 
bad Hence, 


represents only 


work with material. 
hand-weaving not 
skill, the 


science of weaving a forcible contrast 


but honest work—it is con 
to the shoddy and scamping work of a 
machine. 

We 
on that 
What 
matter of fact a hand-weaver is paid 
than the 
He is 
than at the end of the last century. 
the silk 
trade has been on the system of a re- 
skilled 
are in 


have, however, barely touched 


all-important point—wages. 


can a hand-weaver earn? As a 


watcher of machine 


better 


better 


labor. also paid now 


The system of payment in 


taining fee, who 


in their 


men were 
and still 
certain firms, paid from 35s. upward 
to £2 10s., and even £3 a week. This 
they had to work off during the week, 
but if the had 
work fer them, they ran into debt as 
debt of work: I 
known men in bad times be £20, 
£60, £80 in debt to 
masters. Naturally this was a heavy 


work were, 


master not sufficient 
have 
£30, 
their 


it were, a 


and even 


drain on a firm, and though in good 
make 
the 


this 


weeks a man 
£5 to 


was 


might 


ci, 


possibly 
from often not 
debt off, and 
system of payment is to my mind one 
of the chief led to the 
employment of machine versus hand- 
silk. 


as as 


never cleared 


causes which 


weaving in It is a ruinous sys- 


tem for masters when trade is bad. 
The payment is regulated by a well- 

known tariff, so many pence per yard 

threads; an extra 


for so many 4d. or 


ld. would be added for an extra 1,000 


threads, or for an additional shuttle, 


for the use of a Jacquard machine, or 


for an extra roll: so that what might 


at first sight seem a ridiculously low 


price, would mount up to more than 


double the apparent sum. 

For women hand-weavers no such 
extravagant earnings are possible, be- 
caurke 


light 


they for 
and 
from 12s. 6d. 
The latter is an out- 
and 10s. 6d. are the 


ought only to go in 


work and narrow widths, 


have to be content with 
a week. 


side price; 7s. 6d. 
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prices earned in the country by begin 
ners. Hence it is that employers pre 
fer country factories and women, for 
in both cases lower prices prevail. A 
guinea per week is, however, said to 
be a fair sum in London. A lady who 
can spend a small sum on silk, and 
has her own clientele, can earn pro? 
portionately more. The payment for 
a silk square of a given size, is paid 
for at the rate of 1s. 1d. for weaving 
A woman is expected to weave three 


a day, but it is an expectation I have 


Dyeing in the Sliver. 


‘e have before us illustrations 


the continuous dye 

problem of sliver dyeing has occupied 
the mind of many inventors; but few, 
iwever, of the Systems wl 

been suggested have met w 
substantial favor; in fact, it may 
said that no system thus far has been 
truely practical, in an economical 


sense 


PEG WARPING 


never seen realized Ilowever, that 
silk square contains (let us say) about 
4s. 4d. of silk If a weaver spoils it. 
she is charged 7s. 6d. If it is sold to 


the trade at 10s., and to the general 


public at 12s. 6d. or 15s., then the lady 


would realize a handsome profit, even 
counting the cost of setting up her 
work, which is an expensive item. If 
she works to private orders, she can, 
of course, quote her own price, but 
even if she sold them to the trade, she 
would not lose by her transaction. 


as been considerable 

advance in the dyeing of cotton in the 
hank, due largely to the intelligent 
oal-tar colors, the same cannot 

said of the mechanical processes 
which the yarn is handled. Va 
rious mechanical devices have been 
invented and tried with the result of 
being soon discarded as wholly im 
practicable, and the old system of dye 
ing by hand again resorted to. Dyeing 
in the hank, however, mechanically, or 


otherwise, is not really an ideal opera 


te, 5 e 
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tion, due to the extra expense of labor, 
into hanks, 
back into 
which also are 
waste. Another objection 
to dyeing in the hank is the difficulty 
of obtaining even shades, which occur 


such as reeling the yarn 


and, after dyeing, winding 
cops for weaving, 


sources of 


not only in the different lots but in the 
The dyeing in the 
but 


same 


of yarn. 


same lot 
cop, 
without 
difficulty 
shades, due to unequal and non-uni- 
form the dye liquor. 
The dyeing of cotton in the raw state 


resorted to, 


the 


which has been 


success, has 
to contend with:—of uneven 
pevetration of 


is well known as having many objec- 
tions, although it posesses the merit 
of giving evenness of shade, but bril- 
liant colors cannot be obtained by it. 
Aside from this, the difficulty of work- 


ing the cotton and the extra waste 
that is made, militates against this 
system. We belive that everything 


considered, mechanical dyeing of the 
Sliver is the best way for coloring cot- 
the de- 
vices employed can be made practica 
ble. 

The machine which we have particu- 


ton, previded, of course, that 


lar reference to, for the dyeing of cot- 
ton silver, is one invented by Ingre D. 
Mattei. It 


machine, 


continuous automatic 
range 


is a 


consisting of a 


of five sections, four of which 
are fitted with liquor’ troughs, 
and drawing and squeezing rol- 
lers. At the entering end of the 


machine the slivers are drawn, six at 
a time, from the cans in which they 
have been coiled from the carding ma 
chines, and pass side by side in a con- 
tinuous ribbon or band about 3 inches 
wide, through the different sections of 
the dyeing machine, the dyed slivers 
machine at the delivery 
the form of flat 
While passing through the 


the saturating and dyeing 


leaving the 


end rolled up in 
cheeses. 
liquor in 
and between the squeezing 
rollers, they are carried between per- 


support 


cisterns, 


forated bands, to guide and 
them and prevent the disturbance of 
the 

In the 


fibres. 


first section of the machine 


the sliver is thoroughly saturated with 
water and the air contained in the fi- 








bres expelled, by means of combined 
steam and water injector, which is a 
very important point in the process to 
insure even dyeing, on account of the 
natural antipathy of the cotton fibre 
to water. 

At the end of this section the slivers, 
side by side are plaited by means of 
an automatic arrangement into a I 
shaped trough, though which they are 
carried by means of two endless lat- 
tices or creepers. These lattices travel 
being driven by worm 


from 15 to 


slowly, 
so that 


very 
gear, the sliver is 
20 minutes in passing from one sec- 
tion of the machine to the next, thus 
allowing it ample time to become thor- 
oughly saturated with the liquor con- 
tained in the trough. 

In the next 
drawn out of the delivery end of the 
through 


section the sliver is 


creeper trough, and passes 
liquor troughs provided with squeez 
where it is impregnated 
necessary mordant for the 


At the delivery end 


ing bowls, 
with the 
color to be dyed. 
of this section, it passes again into a 
creeper trough like the first, but filled 
with the mordanting solution, from 
which it is drawn by the third section 
of the machine in which the dyeing 
proper is performed, the sliver passing 
perforated bands 
and 


between endless 


through squeezing bowls under 
and over guide rollers through shal- 
low cisterns containing concentrated 
dye liquor, either hot or cold. 

A creeper trough at the end of this 
section carries the sliver to the fourth 
section, which is provided with an in- 
trough, and is used for 


jector and 


washing and soaping, the final wash 
being by means of a spirt pipe. 

After washing, the sliver is conveyed 
to the the 
where it is again passed through an 


last section of machine, 
injector, then strongly squeezed, and 
the form of flat 
arrangement, 


wound into dises in 


cheeses, by a suitable 
These cheeses are about 20 inches in 
diameter and weigh about 12 to 13 
pounds. 

These discs are hard 
can be handled without 
are taken to a drying 


they are placed over 


and compact, 
injury. 


stove 


and 
They 


where steam 
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pipes, and in about 48 hours are thor 
oughly dried, ready for drawing amd 
spinning. 

The floor space occupied by the com- 
plete dyeing machine is about 26 feet 
by 16 feet. 
sections as before described, 1% to 2 


For 


To drive a machine of five 


indicated horse is ample. the 


range as described, one man is re- 
quired for mixing the dye materials in 
cisterns on an overhead stage, and one 
man with two youths are sufficient to 
look after the working of the machine. 
Where several ranges are installed in 
the labor of 


that 


the same room, each is 


rather less. It is found from 650 
to 700 pounds of dyed cotton sliver, 
0.16 counts, in the ordinary colors, can 
be produced per day of 12 hours in a 
machine of five sections. This ma- 
chine is used very successfully for dye- 
ing almost all the ordinary colors, in- 
cluding aniline blacks and indigo. The 
regular, as 


dyeing is said to be very 


the liquor is mixed in elevated cis 
terns to the 
added automatically to the dye-bath at 


the same rate that it is absorbed by 


strength required and 


the band of sliver. 

The advantages claimed for the ma 
chine, are: 

1. It is a continuous system work- 
ing automatically the whole day with- 
out stoppage, and can be applied to 
pretty nearly all colors. 

2, The attendance required is very 
small. 

3, Great economy in water and 
steam. 

4, Saving in dyeing sliver over hank 
dyeing is 15 to 20 per cent. 

5, The 


or subjected to any operations in the 


slivers never being touched 


process of dyeing which might injure 


them. and also being drawn a little 


through their passage through the dif 
ferent machines, the 
posed in parallel positions not entan- 


fibres are dis 


gled in any way, and can consequently 


pass through the drawing frame very 
easily. 

6, The dye materials are used very 
economically and to the last drop, on 
account of the shape of the dye cis- 
terns, and of their small size, allowing 


of the use of very concentrated solu 
tions. 

7, The results are exceedingly reg- 
through the automatic arrange- 
ment for adding dye materials contin- 


ular 


uously to the vats. 
8, Over dyeing raw cotton, there is 
the advantage that you require to dye 
15 per cent. to 20 per cent. less weight, 
as there is no waste in scutching and 
for. The 
parallel ‘instead of 


carding to allow fibres are 


kept straight and 


being entangled as occurs in dyeing 
raw cotton, and the subsequent draw- 
therefore made much 
The 


nor 


ing is very 
clothing is not 


the broken 


easier, card 


spoiled, are fibres 


through their having been entangled 


in the dyeing process, which necessa 
rily occurs to some extent in raw cot- 
ton dyeing. 


9% The drying is very simple, and 


the dyed material, because of its com- 


pact form in cheeses, may be stored 


and kept very easily until required. 


This is an advantage, as it allows of 


large quantities of the same color be- 


ing dyed at a time through it not be- 


ing necessary to work up the dyed 


slivers until such time as they are re 
quired. 


Developed Red on Mercerized Cotton. 


In view of the well-known increased 


affinity of mercerized cotton to dye- 


stuffs and mordants in general, the ob- 
servation that mercerization may also 


form a very valuable preparatory 


step to the production of colors on the 
fibre appears, at the first moment, not 


to reveal anything but what might 


have been considered a foregone con- 


clusion. The greater intensity of color 


attained on a swatch of mercerized 


yarn, as against that produced on an- 


other unprepared swatch, both being 


taken through the same prepare and 


the 
be attributed to the absorp- 


developing liquor, would, in first 


Instance, 
tion of a larger quantity of naphtol, 
followed by the deposition in and upon 
the fibre of a corresponding heavier 
The 


ment might be sustained,even when i: 


precipitate of azo color. argu 
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has been shown that the concentra- 


tion of the preparing bath can be 
greatly reduced in the case of the mer 
cerized cotton, say, down to one-half 
of the concentration used in the par- 
allel case, without detriment to the 
red produced, if the latter is consid 
ered a direct function of the amount 
of naphtol present on the fibre. 

This assumption, however, says the 
Textile Recorder, Manchester, is op- 
posed to practical experience, which 
has shown that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a fuller red is got on a 
fibre containing 2 per cent. by weight 
of naphtol than in the presence of 5 
per cent., and that, when using 1 per 
cent. of naphtol only, at least no cor- 
responding diminution in depth of 
color takes place. Moreover, closer in- 
vestigation proves that, in the case of 
mercerized as against unmercerized 
cotton, the absolute quantity of the 
red deposited has little to do with the 
result, the difference being far more 
one of qualitative nature. It is during 
experiments undertaken in this sense 
that one very striking difference be- 
tween the mercerized and the ordi 
nary fibre becomes apparent. The 
latter has no pronounced affinity to 
naphtol; with it the “preparing” pro 
cess acts entirely in a mechanical man 
ner, and the amount of naphtol fixed 
is directly proportionate to the 
strength of, and the amount of, pre 
pare solution retained by, and after- 
wards dried into, the fibre, the 
strength of the bath remaining unal 
tered from beginning to end, no matter 
what quantity of goods may be passed 
through it. 

That mercerized cotton, on the other 
hand, absorbs naphtol as it would a 
dye, is clearly shown by the regularly 
decreasing strength and final exhaus- 
tion of the bath. It isan easy matter, 
when working with known volumes of 
prepare of a givenstrength and known 
quantities of yarn, to ascertain indi- 
rectly how much naphtol has been 
taken up, be it by mechanical or chem- 
ical attraction, in each case; and the 
result of careful observation, namely, 
that 1 per cent. by weight of naphtol 


on mercerized yarn yields as deep a 
red as twice the quantity on unmer 
cerized yarn, in the absence of any 
reason to doubt that copulation takes 
place as neatly in the one case as in 
the other, proves conclusively that the 
tinctorial effect is far more dependent 
upon the manner in which color and 
fibre are connected than upon quan- 
tities merely. Such closer association 
is, under all circumstances, brought 
about by drying the material after 
grounding with naphtol; without this 
a very weak red results, though there 
is but little color lost into the develop- 
ing bath. 

The closer union effected between 
color and fibre, in the case of mercer- 
ized cotton, finds further expression in 
the greater brilliancy and blueness of 
the shade and in increased fastness to 
friction and to light. As to the practi- 
cal value of the process, the extra cost 
of mercerization may well be recov 
ered by the saving in prepare and de- 
veloper. both of them being used at 
half the customary strength. A much 
more serious item, however, particul ir 
ly with piece-goods, is the shrinkage, 
amounting to from 16 to 25 per cent. 
in length, and as against this the im- 
proved quality of the red alone is 
hardly a sufficient off-set, except per- 
haps in the case of yarns destined to 
replace the genuine turkey-red article. 
Unfortunately, the desired effect is 
not attained when mercerization is ef- 
fected under tension, or when the mer- 
eerized varn or fabric, whilst in a suit- 
able condition,is by mechanical means, 
restored to its original dimensions. 

New processes of dyeing are con 
tinually being described in the tech- 
nical journals. In all progressive 
dyeworks these are always carefully 
experimented with, first in the labora- 
tory, and then, if the results obtained 
indicate that the process may be use- 
ful, on a larger scale iu the works. 
All such trials must be done carefully 


by a chemist, and not left to any 


laborer who, through want of care, 
might obtain results which would con- 


demn an otherwise excellent process. 


and 


Pe TEMST 
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A Model Dye-stuff Building. 


William J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
New York, are among the best known 
They 
have recently removed from 178 Front 
St., into their new office 
and warehouse building, 

184 FrontSt., New York. 
We take pleasure in-giv- 
herewith, an_ il- 
new 


dyestuff houses in this country. 


ing, 
lustration of their 
building, all of the floors 
of which are occupied 
by them, except one. 
The building is con- 
sidered one of the best 
erected by any dyestuff 
concern, in the way of 
conveniences for this 
particular business. The 
first floor is devoted to 
the shipping and receiv- 
ing office and room. The 
basement, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh floors are de- 
voted to the storage of 
dyestuffs, The eighth 
floor is rented as offices. 
On the ninth floor are 
the general offices and 
accounting room, private 
office of the president, 
treasurer and secretary, 
book-keeping and corres- 
pondence departments of 
the company. On the 
tenth floor are to be 
found the private offices 
of the salesmen and chem- 
also laboratory, 
sample room and com- 
mittee room. There are 
toilet rooms and lava- 
tories on the eighth, 
ninth and tenth floors, 
and on the second floor of 
the warehousing depart- 
ment. The building is 
fitted with passenger and freight ele 
and 


ists, 


vators, pheumatic tubes for 
packages, connecting all departments, 
likewise an interior telephone system 
with nineteen stations, besides a long 
distance telephone service, connecting 


the several departments. In the book- 


keeping department an innovation has 
been introduced, by which each book- 
keeper has his own individual safe. 
The laboratory on the 10th floor is one 
of the most complete of its kind, and 
has many features especially designed 
by the technical men connected with 

















the company It is exceedingly well 
lighted both from the sides and from 
the roof. In fact the building in all 
parts, has little use for artificial light. 


‘A small stripe of net leno every 
three or four inehes is the most com- 
mon arrangement in new styles. 
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Flax in India. 


In answer te an inquiry from a Chi- 
cago firm, the United States Consul at 
Calcutta, Relative to the 
quantity of flax produced and export- 
ed from India, 
India exclusively for the seed. 


writes: 


that flax is grown in 
In no 
part of the country is the fibre pro- 
duced, 
for many years with the same result, 
viz., that it is no proof that a plant can 
be made to yield fibre because it can 
be grown in a country. Flax, hemp, 
and China are admirable ex- 
amples of this fact. The possible are: 


Experiments have been made 


grass 


of fibre production of any one of these 
in India is extremely narrow. 

Hemp yields Russia and 
other countries, and can not be made 
to preduce the narcotic. In India the 
very reverse is the case, except in a 


fibre in 


small portion of the Himalayas, where 
it yields admirable fibre and no nar- 
cotie to speak of. 

In some parts of the Punjab and 
Upper Sind flax is produced, but only 
for local purposes. 

While large areas of flax are culti- 
vated in every part of India 
and Burma, it is grown only for the 


almost 


seed, of which large quantities are ex- 
ported, the fibre; and 
there is no flax exported from India. 


and not for 


History has little to say about the 
arts of India until the time of its in- 
Mahmoud. It is therefore 
that of such 


comparatively insignificant matters as 


vasion by 
not surprising records 


cotton or woolen manufactures are 


wanting, 


The origin of Indian carpets, and 
their fabrica- 
subject of a 

the 
of design and its evolution from syin- 


East to the 


used in 
the 
involving 


of the designs 


tion, are properly 


wide inquiry. genesis 
bolism, extending in the 


remotest antiquity. 

—There is a character or 
Scotch 
never at- 


peculiar 


complexion in pure tweeds, 


which shoddy-made goods 
tain, and that character forms the di- 
viding line the 


tailoring and slop clothing. 


between better class 


Something New Under The Sun. 


Here we have something that really 
seems to be radically new and remark- 
ably efficacious in the way of a fire ex- 
tinguisher. 

It is very fittingly called “Kilfyre” 
which name, we understand, was sug- 
gested by its infallibility in the hands 
of an adult or mere child when coping 
with an ordinary from 


fire, arising 


any cause whatsoever. It certainly is 
an innovation in the line of chemical 
fire extinguishers and presents many 
advantages for factory use, as well as 
general fire protection. 

Liquid chemical machines, as is well 
tank partially 
filled with water in which is usually 


known, consist of a 
bi-carbonate 
of soda which, like any chemical in so- 
lution, loses strength; added to this it 


dissolved a quantity of 


may in time corrode the machine, mak- 
ing it useless and in some cases, when 
there is sufficient strength to generate 
the required gas for throwing the so- 
lution from the machine to the fire, 
the orifice has been closed by the sedi- 
ment, causing an explosion, frequently 
The 
gas in liquid extinguishers cannot be 
without the use 
being 


attended with serious results. 


generated, however, 
acid 
This acid 


of an (sulphuric always 
is sealed in a bottle 
When 


is liberated so 


used). 
at the top of the machine. 
emergency 
that by 
carbonate of soda it may form the pro- 


requires, it 
mixing with the solution of bi- 


pelling, as well as extinguishing gas, 
upon which the machine depends for 
its fire-killing efficiency. 

There are various ways of liberating 
the sulphuric acid which involve “read- 
ing the directions” at a time when its 


user is working under a high degree 


of excitement. 
“Kilfyre” 
”» 


tube, 22 


has no machine, simply 
and 2 
with a dry, 


is all chemi- 


inches 
filled 
which 


an open long 


inches in diameter, 
dust-like material 
The chemical 


solution is 


eal, no water, no acid. 


not being in claimed to 
never lose strength or efficiency, either 
The 


that ex- 


with age or climatic changes. 


manufacturers further claim 
posure to the atmosphere does not af- 
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fect it, that it can hang in any place, 
dry or damp, warin or cold, that it will 
neither freeze nor cake, as its compo 
sition is such as to resist moisture; 
that 


non corrosive 


being absolutely non-poisonous, 


and non-explosive it 
works no injury whatsoever to either 
deli 


coloring, 


person or fabric, no matter how 


eate or fine the texture or 
and the material, as well as its gases, 
are absolutely harmless to human life. 
There being no water or acid the usual 
harm resulting from liquids of any 
kind, or acids, is obviated and 

attending the extinguishing 


with “Wilfyre’ is confined 
the “fire damage.” 
The dry 


sitive to fire (not 


is sen 


chemical compound 


heat) and when ap 


plied it instantly transforms into a 


gas, expanding many hundred times 


its volume, cutting off the oxygen, 


thus killing the fire as instantly as it 


is applied, which, in any ordinary 


case does not exceed three seconds. 


This seems a particularly strong point 


for “Kilfyre,” when we know that the 


more quickly a fire is extinguished 


the less property will be consumed; 


while the absence of damage attend 


ing the extinguishing of the fire ma- 
terially emphasizes the point. 

No mechanical aid of any kind being 
application of “Isil 


itself. The 


required in the 


fyre’ makes it simplicity 


material can easily be thrown from 


the tube a distance quite sufficient to 
fluff, 


created by the fire it 


fire: is so light and 


reach any 


that the draft 


self assists in drawing the powdel 


where it is needed. This feature 


makes the extinguisher particular] 


valuable in chimney or flue fires, since 


one need throw but a handful in any 


opening on a level with, or below, the 


base of the fire, thus obviating the 


necessity of climbing to the top of the 


flue with and laboring with 


questionable results. 


liquids 
The sole owners and manufacturers 
(Monarch Fire Appliance Co., of 27 
Wilkiam New York,) 
the sake of argument, willing to admit 
that all liquid chemical extinguishers 
and 


Street, are, for 


are good in a degree when new 


fresh, since in liquid chemical extin- 


guishers the water acts solely a car 
to convey the chemical from ex 


their 


riage 


tinguisher to fire (all of which 


makers claim), hence “Kilfyre” all dry 


chemical (no water) must be just as 


many times better as it has chemicals 
in excess of other extinguishers. 
finally they make the broad and ag 


gressive claim that “Kilfyre”’ wiil put 


out any blaze from any material in 


quicker time, at lower cost, with less 


injury, with greater ease and efficiency 


than any other chemical extinguisher, 


that it is simple, always ready and 


will never lose strength, and they chal- 


lenge refutation. 


It seems to us that these 


granting 


claims to be true, it has strong claims 


to consideration for mill use. The at 
tention and care which has to be given 


inspection of the fire buckets, 


to the 


and other hand appliances might be 


and best of all, in case of fire 


lessened, 
one has only to follow the natural in 


stinct of throwing it at the flames. 


The freedom from injury to fabric and 


machinery is another good point. The 


exacting tests have been made 


Inost 


under the direction of fire and insur 
ance eflicials and as the price is only 
$3.00, it can easily be tried without 


much expense, and without waiting 
for ap emergency. 


Uniform Cotton Bale, 


LIVERPOOI ASSOCIATION UNIFORM 
SIZED BALE BETTER COM 
PRESSION AND BAGGING 


COTTON 


MARKING 


Dt MANDED 


The Cotton Association 
has addressed the 


President of the 


Liverpvol 
following communi- 
cation to the New 


York 


This 


Exchange: 


Cotton 


Association learns with great 


satisfaction that a movement is on 
foot throughout the cotton-zrowing 


States to adopt a uniform-sized bale. 

understand that experimenis have 
been made by various associations, re- 
sulting in the recommendation of an 
alteration in the size of gin boxes toa 
of 24 by 54 


to be 


measurement inches, 


will enable bales com- 


to a density of 38 to 40 Ib. 


which 
pressed 


against a density of 27 lb. in the pres- 
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ent sized bales. This Association most 
cordially approves of this recommen- 
dation, as it is strongly of opin 
ion that if the proposal is adopted it 
will most effectually preserve the 
bales during transportation, and en 
able them to be brought to their desti 
nation in a comparatively sound con 
dition, and not in the ragged and mal 
treated state they too frequently ar 
rive at present. In connection with 
the packing of cotton, this Association 
desires to draw attention to the 
‘marking’ of bales and to the quality 
of the canvas used in packing. With 
regard to the marking of cotton, your 
kxchange is requested to use its in- 
fluence to urge the desirability of 
greater care being taken than at pres 
ent. It is highly desirable that every 
shipper should put a distinct stencil 
brand on each bale, for then, should 
the class mark become illegible, there 
would be no difficulty in identifying 


the property, and it would also be a 


distinct advantage to have the bale 


marked on both sides, so that if one 
class mark became obliterated by ac- 
cidental damage, the other might still 
be made out. <As regards canvas, 
there is no doubt that the bales should 
be covered with canvas other than 
that in use at present. It is true it is 
heavier now than formerly, but this 
increase in weight is not the result of 
a closer, better woven canvas, but 
simply of increased thickness of the 
warp, leaving the woven twine preity 
much as it was. The canvas is thus 
more open, and takes the mark no bet 
ter. What is wanted is a closer text- 
ure, Which would carry the marks 
more clearly and give the cotton itself 
better proteetion. It cannot be too 
strongly urged upon the planter and 
the merchant as regards the pressing, 
covering, and marking of bales, that 
it is directly to their interest to do 
everything within their power to en 
able cotton to arrive at its destination 
in the best possible condition—the less 
waste there is the more the buyer on 
this side can afford to pay for cotton; 
the more clearly marked the bales, the 
less inconveniece and loss he suffers, 


and in fixing the allowances he has to 
make between American and Liver 
pool prices, all these points have to b 
taken into-consideration. This Asso 
ciation therefore most heartily desires 
the success of the movement on foot 
for the adoption of a uniform sized 
and better compressed bale, and ven 
tures to hope that your Exchange will 
do everything in its power to accom 
plish the end in view, and alse to in 
(luce the use of a better quality of 
bagging, and a more careful system of 
marking and branding bales. 





Cotton Market. 


We qnote middling uplands, at pres 
ent writing, at 6 1/16 eents, against 
63g cents per pound last month. At 
the current price, the market appears 
to have reached a resting place, and 
there is an unwillingness on the part 
of the trade of anticipating a much 
further decline, at least until the com 
ing critical period of the crop has past 
Though prices have declined, they 
could easily rally on any demand for 
contracts. Business is moderate and 
unattractive. The growing crop is 
making good progress, and weather 
conditions seem to be generally favor 
able. The conditions in Texas are 
particularly promising. Of course, it 
is altogether too early to predict the 
size of the coming crop, still it is evi 
dent that conditions, as they exist to- 
day, are favorable to a yield as large 
as that of last year. The Egyptian 
cotton market is represented as quiet 
in Alexandria, with rather lower 
prices. In Liverpool, the demand for 
Egyptian cotton has been limited, and 
holders have met it freely at previous 
rates, with quotations, however, re- 
Dllison & 
Co., in their report, represent the Man 


maining about the same. 


chester yarn and piece goods market 
as being uneventful. The tone has 
been quiet and the sales barely up to 
the rate of production, but the large 
forward contracts previously in hand 
have kept the spindles and looms fully 
at work. Prices for goods are in 
sympathy with the decline in the raw 


inh fe ee GF 


em AS: 


» 





WOOL MARKET 


The 
Continental 


English 
during the 


material. deliveries to 
and 


last 


spinners 


nine months, ending June 30, on 


the basis of 500 pounds to the bale, 


have been 2,791,000 bales, against 2,- 


614,000 last year, in Great Britain, 
and 3,977,000, against 3,542,000 bales, 


last year, on the Continent. The sur 


plus stock June 30 was 90,000 bales 


more in Great Britain than at the 
same time last year, and 236,000 bales 
more on the Continent, 


Weol Market. 


There has been an improvement in 


the tone of the wool market within 


the last month, and manufacturers 
are looking around more for a supply, 
hoping to find lots at concessions, but 
it has been their experience thus far 
fact, all de- 
held at old 


without any prospect of a concession, 


to find few such lots; in 


sirable wools are prices, 


but rather an advance, to meet the 
that 


picted in the late London sales, which 


conditions exist abroad, as de 


show an advance of 10 per cent. on 


merino grades. Some of the large 


mills have taken hold in the purchase 


of large lots, in some cases approxi- 


The 


sale of South American crossbreds, to 


mating 100,000 pounds. recent 


the extent of 700,000 
blood 


the occasion of comment. 


pounds, one 


quarter and Lincoln, has been 
The woolen 
goods trade will hardly bear the ad 
vance in the price of the raw material, 


and the only apparent salvation for 
the manufacturer is an advance in his 
Wool is held at 


prices in the country, the interest be- 


own product. high 
ing chiefly centered in Montana, where 
the competition is represented as be 


ing particularly active. Australian 


wools are looked upon as being good 


property, even at current prices, and 
some are free in their predictions that 
such wools will see two to three more 
before the fall 
XXX Ohio 


cents in the 


cents paid for them 
montis are far advanced. 
is selling at 32 to 33 
grease, and X at 26 to 27 cents. Ter- 
ritory wools are selling on the scoured 
from 45 to 47 The 


prices for domestic wool are still 10 


basis of cents. 


to 15 per below the 
point, We 


to the 


cent, Importing 


have been asked in regard 


relative price of body fleece 


skirts, from Buenos 


and 
We think, 


skirts, or 


wool Ayres. 


that, generally speaking, 


bellies and pieces, may be 


quoted at one-half the price of body 
fleece. For instance, skirts are worth 
7 cents, and wool 14 cents. 
This 


for River 


the body 


conforms to the market report 


Plate wool at Liverpool. 
Germany’s Sympathy for the United 
States. 


The 


ceived by us 


following letter has been re- 


from a German mer- 
knit 
We commend 


it to our readers as an evidence of the 


chant dealing in wool, cotton, 


and embroidery goods. 


good feeling that the Germans enter- 
tain towards the United States in our 
relations with Spain. 


Editor Textile World: 

At the present state of affairs, fol 
lowing the news of American victories, 
[ cannot abstain from addressing you 
and expressing my sympathies with 
the country in which I have spent a 
portion of my life. At the same time, 
I desire to say that the German people 
entertain a sympathetic feeling tow 
ards the people of the United 
States, our Cousins, if may 
be permitted to say. [I cannot 
quite understand the false representa 
tions made by the American papers in 
regard to the feeling of Germany tow 
your country. Our Emperor, 
whom all Americans know, is a perfect 
gentleman of knightly character, who 
never would break his word, which 
he has given as to the position of Ger 
many in your war with Spain. We 
Germans are waiting for an early 
close of the war in favor of the United 
States, a which could not be 


ards 


close 
otherwise. 
Wilhelm 
Oschatz, Germany. 


Bieger. 


In the country districts, and to 


some extent in Belfast, Ireland, it- 


self, embroidery and fine hem- 


still 


hand 


done in the homes. 


stitching is 


But in Belfast, generally, the tam 


bourers or flowerers are replaced by 
women and girls employed in factor- 


ies in making shirts and collars with 


machinery driven by power. 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Mechanism ef a Fine Spinning Maule. 


WILLIAM SCOTT TAGGART. 
Continued from June. 

Our last article closed with the state- 
ment that under certain circumstances 
an extra winding motion, exterior tothe 
quadrant, is found to be serviceable in 


giving a few extra turns to the spindle 


driving strap is therefore on the loose 
pulley “OC,” the extra strap is working 
on the pulley “B.” In other 
words, the rim shaft is quite station- 
As the in 


loose 


ary as the carriage runs in. 
ward run is being completed, a pin or 
bowl ‘J’? on the faller stand, comes in 
which is 


contact with an incline “K 
pivoted to a lever “‘L’”’ centred on the 


stud “M.” The bowl “J” in passing 




















CARRIAGE 


FIG. 9. 


as the carriage is finishing its inward 
run. Reference is made to Fig. 8, 
(June issue) and to Fig. 9, herewith, 
from the motion 


which the action of 


will be easily understood. 
As the 
driving strap is running on the loose 


carriage come in, the mule 


pulley “C” on the rim shaft, and 
drawing up is being effected by the 
strap on the pulley “B” as shown in 
Fiz. On the rim shaft 
are placed two but narrower 
pulleys “A” and “B,” one of which, 
“A,” is keyed to the shaft; whilst the 


6 (June issue). 
other 


under “Ix” lifts it, and in doing so 
lifts a projecting catch out of contact 
with a the ee: 
When the iever “T” is in the position 
shown in the illustration, the spring 
“S” attached to the framing at one 
end and to “T”’ at the other end, is in 
immediately “‘N” is released 


slug “N” on lever 


tension, 
by the lifting of “L,” 
pulls the lever “‘T’’ over in the direc- 
tion of the The amount “T” 
can be moved forward is regulated by 
the screw “O” so that a movement can 
only take place to the extent shown at 


the spring “S” 


arrow. 
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— Uwe 
this space, the movement of “T”’ 
be carefully regulated. 

Attached to the upper end of “T” at 
“Ww” is a slide bar or strap fork link 
“Pp,” and on this bar is fastened the 
strap fork “Q” which the 
strap passes which drives’ the 
pulleys “A” and “B.” The move- 
ment of “T” is therefore’ trans- 
ferred to the strap fork “Q,” and in 
this way the rim shaft can be set re- 
volving before the 
the back stops. By means of the slot 


diminishing 
can 


increasing or 


through 


carriage reaches 


E 18) 


P 
9 





is brought with 


this 


near to or in contact 
the main strap fork “H.” When 
strap changed, in the usual 
manner, for the purpose of driving the 
spindles and taking the carriage out, 
the bar back 
causes the lever ‘““F” to again become 
locked at “N” and at the same time 
the winding strap is moved from “A” 
to the loose pulley es 

The Lancashire 
“gain” and “ratch” are now almost in 


fork is 


it pushes slide and 


well known terms 


variably associated with fine spinning, 


though the first one used to be fre 








Trt = 
W. SCOTT. TaccART, 


in “L” the position of the tumbler in- 
cline “K” 
erative, or so as to be acted upon up 
to 8 inches from the 
run. In the same way the screw “O” 
enables one to keep the strap always 


can be set so as to be inop- 


finish of inward 


it can be so 
the full 


made to 


on the loose pulley “B,” or 
set that 
width of 
pass on to the fast pulley “A.” It is 
this convenience in that 
makes the motion so valuable in deal- 
with delicate and high 
counts. When the —" 
moved forward, a pin “R” fixed to it, 


any portion of or 


the strap can be 


adjustment 


ing yarns 


slide bar 





quently met with in medium and even 
low numbers. Both terms are simply 
expressive of two different methods of 
the effect, 
lengthening the yarn by a 


obtaining same namely :— 
stretching 
action, and in the use of long stapled 
action is almost in- 
the 
yarn is to be obtained from the cotton. 
The 
spite of all 
being designed to lay the fibres par- 
allel and adjacent to each other, and 
also as regular as possible in length 


the 


cottons, such an 


dispensable if highest quality of 


reason is not far to seek. In 


the preparing processes 


and quantity throughout sliver 
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and roving, a little thought or obser- 
vation will show us that so long as the 
fibres are perfectly free amongst 
themselves they will always tend to 
assume the wavy or curly form they 
had when in the cotton boll. This is 
purely the effect of the natural elasti- 
city in the fibres and it is this fact 
that causes some little trouble when 
very fine numbers are being spun. 

It will clearly be seen that whilst 
“drawing” will produce a high degree 
of regularity up to the point of spin- 
ning, it can scarcely have more than 
a perceptible effect in overcoming the 
difficulty just mentioned. On _ the 
other hand, there is no difficulty in 
understanding that if, when these long 
fibres are twisted together to a certain 
extent, a strerching action is given to 
the yarn, the tibres will be drawn 
along each other and straightened out 
and their twisted condition will keep 
them in that position. We also know 
that an increased regularity of diam- 
eter for the yarn is obtained if yarn 
is stretched as it is being twisted. It 
is a well known mechanical principle 
that the twist put into yarn will al- 
ways fly to the thinnest part. Unless, 
therefore, the yarn is mathematically 
perfect there will be irregularly 
iwisted places in the yarn. Stretch- 
ing during twisting has a very benefi- 
cial effect because by it we are able to 
draw out the thicker places until the 
twists will distribute themselves 
more equally along the thread. Long 
stapled cottons enable this stretching 
to be done to a large extent without 
injury, but there is a limit, outside of 
which some of the advantage would 
be lost and as a consequence, the 
stretching is divided into two parts 
and two distinct methods adopted in 
obtaining it, both summarized under 
the term “gain and ratch.” 

Figs. 10 and 11 will illustrate both 
actions, or at least the gearing 
through which the actions are con- 
trolled. The outward journey of the 
mule carriage is primarily brought 
about through gearing from the rim 
shaft “A,” but, as will be noticed, 
from the drawing Fig. 10, it is essen- 
tially controlled from the front roller 
as iy The front roller is driven 
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through the wheels “J K LC R” and 
“S,” and from this gearing it will be 
at once seen, that the bevel wheel “S” 
must be loose on the front roller and 
therefore can only be operative when 
is put 


the catch box on “T” and “S’ 
into gear. This enables backing-off to 
take place and twisting at the head 
without the front roller moving. Dur- 
ing the run out, the wheels “T’’ and 
“S” are in gear as shown in the small 
side view in Fig. 13, and this being so, 
the train of wheels from “‘T” to the 
back shaft, viz: “T O E P” and “Q,” 
will cause the front roller to drive the 
back shaft “B”’ through the clutch box 
“—_.” 

Now in “gain,” our object is to cause 
the carriage to have a greater speed 
in going out than the surface speed of 
the front roller which delivers the rov 
ing, and by means of the compound 
carrier “E P,’ we are able to make 
these two speeds differ by whatever 
is considered sufficient or desirable. 
Beyond a certain point it is not advis- 
able to carry this stretching action 
simply because, as we see, the effect 
is being produced when the mule 
starts out from the roller beam, and 
here there is only a very short length 
of yarn to be acted upon, and yet it 
has the same gain that the longer 
length has when the mule is well out. 
This is the chief consideration that 
fixes the limit, so that when say six 
inches have been gained in this way, 
the rollers are stopped by disconnect- 
ing the clutch box on “S” and “T,” 
and the carriage finishes the last two 
or three inches without the rollers de- 
livering any cotton. This last action 
is called the “ratch’” in the factory 
language of Lancashire, but otherwise 
it is known as a “jacking”? motion and 
also as the “after stretch.” 

The sketch will explain how it is 
obtained. A bevel wheel “M’” on the 
side shaft “D” gears into a larger 
bevel wheel “N” mounted on the same 
stud which carries the wheel “O.” On 
the boss of “N”’ is fixed a ratchet “A” 
(Fig. 11), and into the teeth of this are 
fitted a series of pawls or catches, say 
eight, four of which are shown at “B,” 
whose studs are carried by the wheel 
“O.” Whilst the front roller is revoly- 
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ing, the wheel “T” drives “O,” as it 
drives the shaft; at the same 
time “N” and “A” are being driven by 
the bevel “M.” But i 
driven from “T” than from 


“M,” and in the direction of the ar- 


back 


since “O” is 
faster 


rows, the catches “B” will simply slip 
over the teeth of “A,” and consequent- 
ly the driving of “M” is non-effective. 
But when “I 
“S,” the 
and 
wheel “A” 
the catches “B,” 
the wheel “O,” 

From “O” the 
naturally be 


is put out of gear with 
“M” 


causes the 


bevel continues to re 


volve, this ratchet 


to come into contact with 


and so force round 
them. 
then 


although the 


which carries 


back shaft will 


driven, 


FRONT ROLLER 


BACK SearT 


END VIEW 


Fig 15 the 


front roller is stopped, and this will 
continue until the carriage 
through the catch “H” on the 


back shaft “B” being put out of gear 


stops 


box 


by the changing mechanism just be- 
fore backing-off takes plaee. 

Fig. 10 also 
tion associated with fine spinning, viz: 


illustrates another mo- 


“a roller motion whilst twisting at the 
head.” 
relieve the yarn jacking 
operation and the twisting at the head 
the excessive ten- 


The object of this motion is to 
during the 


and so to prevent 
sion in the yarn from causing break- 
put 
“gain 
tension 


ages. The large amount of twist 


into the yarn together with the 


and rateh” produces a high 


which is extremely dangerous to the 
varn. So, to avoid breakages, the rol 


lers are caused to deliver a small 


amount of yurn to relieve the strain. 
It used to be the practice to cause the 
itsel’ to 
short distance to obtain this effect and 


carriage come back a very 


from this we got receding motions. 
But such motions at the best are pure 
ly makeshifts and clumsy methods to 
The 
better and 


that 


adopt. sketch illustrates a far 


more simple method, and 
one mects with greater favor 
than any receding motion. 

shaft “D” is 


shaft “Fr” 


Alongside the geared 


side through the 


another 


and “V.” On the end of 
‘F” is keyed a worm ‘* W” 


wheels “U" 


which gears into a worm 
wheel «*X” on the stud of 
which is a ratchet wheel 
‘+k,” into the teeth of which 
gear a catch carried by the 
wheel «Y.” From «Y° 
the front roller «*G” can be 
driven through the whee! 
“LL.” See also end view in 
Fig. 12. 

When the front roller is 
being driven in the usual 
manner, ‘‘H” will drive ««Y” 
and at the 
ratchet 
driven through the wheels 
“U V W and X,” but 
ing to the quicker speed of 
«*Y” over the speed of «*K” 
catch in «Y” 
out of gear with the teeth 
that the front 
roller is not affected through this gear- 
ing. Whenever the front roller stops 
however, the movement of the ratchet 
causes the catch on «*Y” to 
contact with the teeth of the ratchet «K.” 
“y” is then and 
with it, of 


same time the 


wheel «*K” will be 


ow - 


will be 


of «*K” so 


into 


come 


revolve 


front roller. 
The movement thus given to the front 


caused to 
course, the 


roller is very slight, not amounting to 


more than 1% inches, whilst on the 
other hand it can be so set as to only 
give an additional movement equal to 
flute of the The 


made at the termination of 


a single roller. 
“change” 
the outward run stops this action as it 
shaft, and it re- 


mains inoperative until the next run 


also stops the back 





further de- 
in spin- 


out takes place. A still 
livery of yarn takes place 
ning fine numbers. This is done 
whilst the mule is making its in- 
ward run; and is known as the ‘:roll- 
er delivery motion whilst winding.” 
It serves the double purpose of re- 
lieving the tension of the yarn and 
of increasing the production of the 
It is a very simple arrange- 
reference to 


machine, 


ment, as can be seen on 

the sketch, Fig. 10. The front roller 
is driven from the back shaft “B” 
through a train of wheels “i to j.” 
The back shaft is driven during the 
run in from the large scroll shaft, and 
the wheels “T and S” are discon- 
nected. The wheel “j” is free on the 
shaft and carries a catch which under 
the ordinary revolution of the front 


roller is out of gear with the ratchet 
wheel “a” which is keyed to the front 
roller “G”’. During the run in, how- 
ever, the front roller being stopped (so 
far as being driven from the rim shaft 
is concerned), the back shaft drives “J”’ 
engaging with the 
’ and causes the 


and its catch 
ratchet “a” drives “G’ 
rollers to slowly deliver, say, 3 inches 
of yarn, as the carriage comes in. 
For fine spinning this is a decided ad- 
vantage and even for lower numbers 
it is by some considered an advantage, 
but it is not so general for this pur- 
pose, especially for medium and low 
numbers, as it used to be. Figs. 14 and 
15 are added in order to show the dif- 
ference between an ordinary mule and 
the fine spinning attachments we have 
been considering. 
To be continued 





The number of power-loom weav- 
ers in northern Ireland, has always 
been considerably less than the num- 
ber of power-looms, and, as late as 
1875, the hand-loom weavers in Ulster 
were much more numerous than the 
power-loom weavers. 

At the present time (1897), in the 
whole County Antrim district, Ireland, 
hand-loom goods (in- 
border of County 


manufacturing 


cluding the east 


Derry), it is estimated that there are 
about 1,000 hand-loom weavers. 
earnings are very small. 
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Principles of Cotton Spinning. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 

Of course it must be admitted that 
any variation in the detail of carding 
machines must to a certain extent, af- 
fect the production or quality of the 
work Too often in ma- 
chines, quality is often sacrificed to 
quantity. In fact, that remark applies 
to cotton spinning all through. The 
keen competition there is in the cotton 
trade has tended to increase speeds 
and production. Weight must be got 
off whatever the quality; and whether 
it be or an extra 
weight of lap, the result is the same— 
badly carded, rough and cloudy yarn. 

The principal work performed by 
the carding engine has too often been 
considered a sort of mystery, from the 
fact that the action of the various 
parts of the card cannot be seen; and 
remarks are too often made, 
what takes place in the process of 


done. these 


speed 


increased 


as to 


carding that has no foundation in 
fact. Yet there ought not to be any 


real difficulty in tracing the actual 
work being done, and the various al- 
terations and conditions that the cot- 
ton is subjected to, from the feed rol- 
ler to the doffing comb. 

We will now endeavor to dispose of 
some of these mistaken notions. Many 
good practical carders with whom the 
writer has had conversation, yet who 
have not studied the theory of carding 
sufficiently, speak as if the lap, (which 
is about one fiftieth part of an inch) 
as it unrolled at the back of the card, 
was placed on the wire of the card in 
that condition, and speak of layers of 
cotton and the thickness of the wire 
on the cylinder. By a little thought, 
we shall see that these are very er- 
roneous ideas indeed, and that there 
never is such a thing as layers, nor 
can we speak of thickness of cotton 
on the wire of the card cylinder; as 
the cylinder 
only of a small number of fibres with 


cotton on the consists 


relatively large spaces between. The 
lap is placed behind the card and 
turned in by a feed roller running 


about 1% revolutions per minute, and 
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would 


deliver, say, 9 inches per minute. This 


being 2% inches in diameter, 
is delivered to the lickerin running at 
about 800 to 900 feet per minute. Thus 
we see at the commencement what 
a great change must be effected here, 
and the lap with its fibres crossed in 
all directions must be brought 
order. We can 


easily see for ourselves what is being 


some- 


what into parallel 
done here before we get to the cylin 
dler. 

Stop the carding engine or the feed 
easily be 


and delivery, (which can 


done by simply taking out a pin at the 


end of the side shaft) and turn the 
back until we can see the 


first, 


feed roller 
end of the lap. We 
that the fibres are approximately par- 
that 
forward in a 


shall see, 
allel; and, second, the cotton is 


not being taken sheet 
anything like the thickness of the lap, 
but that 
tapered down from the full thickness 
to almost that 


the teeth of the lickerin are only tak- 


thickness is gradually 


this 


individual fibres, and 


ing the cotton, almost fibre by fibre, 
and conveying it in that way to the 
main cylinder, where once more it is 
drawn out; for the main cylinder will 
run at about twice the circumference 
speed as the lickerin, namely 1600 to 
1800 feet per this, 
the wire on the main cylinder is very 


minute. Besides 
much finer than that on the lickerin, 


the numbers of wire on the lickerin 
being about 8s, whilst the cylinder is 
about 120s. Now if the cylinder be 50 
inches on 


120s 


inches in diameter and 40 
with No. 
number of 


the wire, and covered 


wire, we shall have the 


points of wire passing a given place, 


each revolution of the cylinder, as fol- 
120 « 5 X 40 X 22/7 = 


of wire 


lows: 50 
3,771,428. 
each revolution. 

Now it 
about 10 oz. 
have about 50,000 fibres on the wire of 


number of points 


is computed that a lap of 


per yard in length, will 
the cylinder at one time. Thus we 
there are a 
wire on the carding 


see, that vast number 
more points of 
cylinder than there are fibres of cot- 
ton. These fibres from the cylinder 
are next deposited on the doffer teeth, 
more points in 


which are still finer, 


each inch than those on the cylinder. 
But the doffer runs at a much slower 
only 
about 75 feet per minute, thus the cot- 


speed than the main cylinder, 


ton is condensed, as it were, upon 
leaving the main cylinder for the dof- 
fer. The doffer is clothed with about 
No. 140s 


doffer is 24 inches, and like the cylin- 


wire. The diameter of the 
Then we 
40 xX 22 
teeth in 
sut as the dof- 


der, 40 inches on the wire. 
have 40 xX 5 X 24 
2,112,000 


cumference of doffer. 


points of each cir- 
fer only makes 75 feet while the main 
cylinder makes 1600, we shall see that 
the cylinder will be depositing the 
fibres from itself to the doffer much 
more quickly, and consequently much 
more densely; and the wire of the dof- 
fer will have more cotton than those 
of the cylinder. 

In the 
carders, the most important work of 


opinion of many practical 
the card takes place between the cyl- 
inder and doffer. At the front of the 
1,000 
to 1,200 double vibrations per minute, 


doffer is a comb making about 


from the 
when it is 
and 


thus stripping the cotton 
doffer, 


guides 


wire of the 
gathered by passed 
through a trumpet-like funnel, having 
a hole about one-half inch diameter, 
which forms a sliver ready for coiling 
into a can, 
Thus far we have been trying to 
show that the prevailing idea regard- 
ing the quantity of cotton on the wire 
of the time is 


cylinder at any one 


erroneous; but, on the other hand, 
there are more points of wire on the 
cylinder than there are fibres. 

We must now come to speak of the 
different parts of a card; and we shall 
deal with the flat 


said, this card is now almost 


card, as we have 
univer- 
sally used. We must retrace our steps 


somewhat in order to refer to the 
working parts, and also point out the 
best means of working and setting the 
The 
in all modern cards to bring the end o 
the action of the 
With the 
nose properly shaped 
teeth of the 
formed aright and sharp, there is a 


various parts. method adopted 
the lap in range of 
lickerin is by the dish feed. 
dish feed 


set, and the 


and 
lickerin 
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more perfect action, and less injury is 
the than by the old 
method. We have referred to the ac 
tion of the lickerin, as that of dealing 


done to fibres, 


more with individual fibres than with 
bulk. In fact, the action of the 
teeth should be one of comb- 
ing out the end of the lap, thus de- 
taching the fibres without running the 


any 
lickerin 


risk of damage. To obtain this action, 
the dish feed plays an important part. 
It is necessary to secure good carding, 
that teeth of the 
only fibres 
liberated by the feed rollers, and with 
the disn feed, only those fibres which 


lickerin should 


which 


the 


remove those are 


are projected over the plate or nose 


can be removed. It will be obvious 
that there must be a greater length of 


lap between the nip of a pair of rol- 
lers, and the extreme point of the pro 
lap, than will be 


In other 


jecting part of a 
from over a dish feed plate. 
words, the teeth of the lickerin 
less material to pull at, and therefore 
more likely to take the fibres away in 


have 


detail. 
The saw 
if properly made and put on, never re- 


tooth wire of the lickerin, 
quire stripping, and is always sharp. 
But the full the dish 


feed is only obtained when the fibre is 


advantage of 


struck from a specially shaped sur- 
face, and set to suit the staple of cot- 
ton which When a 
short stapled cotton is being worked, 
the the 


dish 


is being worked. 


the space between tips of 
lickerin teeth and 


feed is very small, and the projection 


inner face of 
of the tibre over the nose of the feed 
plate is immediately followed by the 
AS 


becomes 


described above. 
the cotton 


of the 


combing action 
the 


longer, 


staple of 
the 
attacked at 


extreme end fibres 
can be a greater distance 
from the nip of feed and, 


it being desirable to comb out the cot- 


the roller, 


ton as described, the nose of the dish 
plate is shaped to allow of this being 


done. 

As the feed roller continues to carry 
the cotton forward, the teeth of the 
lickerin seize hold of those fibres 


which are sufficiently liberated, and in 


carrying them to the cylinder they 


pass over two knives, called moat or 





dirt tixed under the lickerin, 


and also past the undercasing to the 


knives, 


point of contaet of the cylinder and 
lickerin. In this passage much good 
work may be done, nearly all leaf can 
be extracted and unripe or dead cot- 
ton, sand, etec., taken out without do 
ing any damage to the fibre. 

There is no doubt but that the dirty 
carding and excessive waste made in 
mills are attributed to the bad 
bars and wndercas 


many 
setting of the dirt 
ings; and many managers in Continen- 
tal mills, knowing this to be of much 
importance prefer to set these knives 


and wundereasing themselves. The 
angle of the knives and bars in the 
undercasing, and the distance be- 


tween the points of the lickerin teeth 
and the knives and bars, are of great 
importance, prefer to set these knives 


the requirements of the staple of cot- 


ton being used. Now, the cotton be- 
ing taken away by the lickerin, and 
presented to the cylinder, and, as we 
have shown, taken in detail by the 


cylinder, it will, to a great extent be 
parallalized; and this, 
the difference in 
speed, together with the greater num- 


stretched and 


simply owing to 
ber of points of wire of cylinder over 
will be fairly 
the working 


dlis- 


lickerin, 
tributed 


equally 
over surface, 
and will have lost most of the heavy 
dirt and leaf But it is still 
and twisted, cotton or un 
ripe fibre is still with it, and also neps. 
the other 


curled 
and short 
These must 

the 
rior yarn will be the result. 
will deal with in our next. 


be taken out by 
otherwise infe- 


on 
These 


parts of ecard, or 


we 


Jacquard Designs. 


Two suggestions for jacquard do- 
signs are represented in Figs. 1 and 2. 
400 ends and 


200 


Fig. 1 can be made on 


picks, and Vig. 2 on ends and 
picks, with counts as required. 

In selecting a sketch for a jacquard 
design the one is always selected that 
is most suitable for the fabric, it is in- 


tended to make, and also for the taste 


of the market. The arrangement of 
the sketch or pattern depends upon 


the effect it is desired to produce. If 
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our pattern is required to have a 
effect, that is 


rows, and where 


“liney”’ where the fig- 
ures run in lines or 
a straight line can be drawn between 
them; or if our patterns are to cover 
that no “liney” effect 
will be produced, we shall have to so 


each other so 


arrange them to give us the effect de- 

sired. 
Now, 

lected our sketch and it 


supposing that we have se- 
consisted of 
two figures turned in opposite direc- 
tions, and that we desire the effect to 
be “liney,’’ we shall then rule out a 
square according to the measurement 
of the pattern and divide this into four 
equal parts and insert the sketch as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

If, again, we have a sketch and it is 
desired that there be no “liney” effect, 
then the sketch will be measured as in 
and the 
Now, as we have 
effect 


f the ruled square must 


the previous case squares 
made accordingly. 
seen that to produce a “liney”’ 
the divisions 
be at least the full size of the sketch, 
therefore to produce an effect where 
there shall be no lines we must have 


the divisions actually less than the 
sketch, so as to allow some parts of it 
on every side to cover the lines, as il 
lustrated in Fig. 2. In reducing the 
divisions of the square, 
care taken that 


made and ruled to correspond with the 


size of the 
must be these are 
design paper. 

Another 
terns in this order is given in Figure 


method of arranging pit 


3, where the figures seem to be more 
distributed and a more “all over” ef 
In the first 


out according to 


fect is given. place the 


squares are ruled 
measurement and on each of the four 
outside squares a pattern is inserted, 
as will be seen, The centre pattern is 
then put in and the full size of the re 
peat of the pattern is then ruled on 
side of the centre one, in 


The lines first made 


each this 
case 2% inches. 


can then be erased, leaving the full 


pattern almost ready to be transferred 


on the design paper. In arranging the 
patterns in this way, extra care is re 
quired so that the patterns will join in 
correctly at the corners. Before trans- 


ferring the sketch on the design paper, 


it is ruled into a number of divisions 
and the design paper is also marked 
to correspond. For instance, the 
sketch given in Figs. 2 and 3 occupies 


St 





























242 inches, and if this space is made 
in ten equal divisions, of 4% inch each 
the design paper will also have to be 
divided into ten equal parts to corres- 
pond, which will give 20 small checks 
both ways. 
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The sketch is then transferred on 
the design paper, making the two to 
correspond as near as it is possible to 
get them, for it must always be re- 
membered that the more perfect the 
sketch the more perfect will the pat- 





tern be. 

If the patterns have to be enlarged, 
this can be done by either making a 
larger sketch or by making the en- 
largement direct on the design paper. 
By working on the latter principle 
much time will be saved for the 
checks on design paper will only need 
be marked to corespond with the di- 
Take, for ex- 


aniple, the patterns given at Fig. 2 


visions on the sketch. 


and 3, and it is desired, say, to make 
them on 400 ends, then by using the 
same divisions on the sketch, as be- 
fore, we should mark off 40 checks on 
the design paper both ways. If this 
be too many and the sketch cannot be 
so easily and perfectly transferred, 
then the sketch could be ruled into 
twenty divisions and allow the same 
number of checks on design paper as 
when transferring on 200 ends. 
THOMAS. 


A New Textile School. 


ON THE [CORRESPONDENCE SYSTHM, WITH C, 
P. BROOKS AS DIRECTOR, 


The announcement has been made of 
the establishment of a new textile 
school on the correspondence system 
with Christopher P. Brooks, the late 
director of the Lowell Textile School, 
in charge. 

Mr. Brooks, who has had charge of 
the Lowell Textile School since it was 
first organized, and who has brought 
it to its high state of efficiency, re- 
signed his position the early part of 
last month, and at once entered upon 
his new duties. As a mill superinten- 
dent of many years’ experience and 
having been connected with textile 
school work for fifteen years, there is 
little doubt that the new institution 
will be a success. 

There are undoubtedly in the mills, 
workshops, mill engineers’ offices, and 
dry goods commission houses of other 


WORLD 











cities, many men and women who 


would like to take advantage of a tex- 
tile school education but who are un- 
willing to leave their positions to do 
so. This has been noticed by several 
textile men and with Mr. Brooks as 
principal, the American Correspond- 
ence School of Textiles has beenestab 
lished. 

Mr. Brooks’ resignation will be a loss 
to the Lowell Textile School which he 
has given almost an international rep 
utation in less than two years. 

The new arrangement will leave 
Director Brooks free to supervise 
other textile schools and he has al- 
ready accepted an appointment as con- 
sulting engineer to the Georgia Schoo! 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
will design and supervise the construc 
tien of the new school at Atlanta and 
organize its staff. He is also being 
consulted regarding the establishment 
of a similar institution in Canada. 

The headquarters of the new Corres 
pondence School, it is understood, will 
be in Lowell, and it will not in any 
way conflict with the work of the 
Philadelphia and Lowell Textile 
Schools. 

—Those interested in cotton com- 
presses, in Georgia and Alabama, re- 
cently met at Atlanta, Ga., for the 
purpose of organizing an association, 
having for its object the changing of 
the form of the square cotton bale, or 
more properly, for establishing a uni- 
form or standard size of bale for the 
cotton-growing States. This move- 
ment was apparently directed by the 
compress men of Texas, who have 
been active in an effort to establish 
the standard size of the square bale at 
24 by 54 inches. The purpose, also, of 
the compress men, is to improve the 
quality of bagging and the packing of 
cotton, so that it shall not be subject 
to so many just complaints on the part 
of insurance companies and _ those 
handling and using cotton. 





—The hand-loom industry still sur- 
vives in the Counties of Antrim, Down 


and Armagh, Lreland. 
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WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Woven Textures. 


BRADBURY. 


DRESSED FACKD CLOTHS—UNIONS 


Continued trom July 
The materials of which these fabrics 
are composed consist of a cotton warp 
woolen filling, whose 
the 
opened, 


and a quality 


varies from product of a pure 
carded, 
the 


the 


merino wool, 


densed 


con- 


and spun upon woolen 


mule principle, down to lowest 


shoddy, 
re-manufactured 


yarn composition, such as 


mungo or any 


duct produced upon the woolen process 


pro- 


of manipulation. 

The chief aim in the production of a 
dressed-face fabrie is to entirely cover 
the face of the cloth, 
weave structure, with 


including the 
short 
which are raised from the body of the 
texture. 
drawn in one direction and afterwards 
uniform length or there- 
Three makes of this kind of 


fibres 


These fibres are brushed or 


cut to one 


abouts. 


cloth are shown, in partly dissected 
condition, at Fi and 28 re 


each 


gs. 26, 27 
spectively. They are photomi 
crographs. 

Figure 26 is photographed from about 
one-fifth of an inch of the actual fab- 
ric and enlarged from 15 to 16 times 
its size, while Figs. 27 and 28 are from 
about one-third of an inch of material 
and enlarged from 8 to 9 the 


power 


times 
original, a higher objective 
being employed in the former case. 
Each fabric, of which we shall have 
much to say later, is represented suffi- 
ciently in the illustrations to demon- 
strate the kind of fab 
ric it is 
cons:der, together with 
its external appear- 
ances. <A reference to 
the illustration makes 
it distinctly apparent 
that the surface of the 


proposed to 


texture is almost com- 
pletely covered with a 
dense mass of fibres 
with little or no weave 
effect visible. 

Since the subsequent 
of cloth 
are 


factors in 


processes 
manufacture most 
important 
character, 
and han- 
fabrics 
been se- 


imparting 
appearance 
dle to the 
which have 
lected for 
will be 
for 
manufacturer to be acquainted 
the 


considera- 
found 

the 
with 


tion, it 
advantageous 
and order 


processes purposes in 


adopted, of scouring, milling, dyeing 
and finishing so as to secure the above 
results. Therefore, prior to any de 
tailed structural analysis of the cloths, 
we here record a brief description of 
the several processes just mentioned, 
and to which the three cloths were 
subjected. 

The 


seoured in 


first wet down and 


and 
dirt, 


cloth is 


soap soda and so 


cleansed from all grease, etc., 
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accumulated and adhered 
to the material during the 


ture, and next it is milled or fulled, the 


which has 


manufac- 


result of which is an increased bulk of 
fabric, a loftier 
quently a decreased length or 


handle and conse- 
width, 
or both, together with a reduced size 
of pattern (when it is altogether 
obliterated). 


sists in thoroughly saturating the fab- 


not 
Briefly, this process con- 
ric in water, soap and soda, and then 
subjecting it to a severe beating and 
pressing in the stocks, or, more recent- 
ly, in the milling machines. This op- 
eration is materially assisted by the 
of the 
which compose the weft yarn. 


mechanical arrangement fibres 
Being 
a woolen thread, the typical arrange- 
of the fibres that the 
longer fibres lie along the central axis 
of the thread, 
are revolved more or less around this 


ment is such 


while the shorter ones 


axis and present the tips of their indi- 
vidual fibres in almost every conceiv- 
with the that 
when these yarns, afterwards compos- 


able direction, result 
ing the woven fabric, are subjected to 
the fulling or milling operations, the 
separate fibres apparantly possess a 
natural affinity for tenaciously inter- 
locking with each other, and to such 
an extent that they lose their own in- 
dividualty and simply appear 
dense mass of fibres as in 


as a 
the woven 
fabric. 

Note: 
eal 
throughout 


The woolen yarn is only typi- 
true 
its length, 


when it is also 
but 


be said on this point when we consider 


or even 


more will 
separately the yarns which have been 
employed in the structure of the fab- 
rics. After the fulling, the fibres are 
raised out of the cloth by a machine, 
The ad- 
vantage of wet in preference to dry 
raising, is that the face of the fabric 
gets more thoroughly disturbed by the 
of the 
when passing through the raising gig, 


while the fabric is still wet. 


severe action teazles upon it 
and so a sufficient pile or nap is ob- 
which, after the 


brushing, cropping or cutting, entirely 


tained, subsequent 
covers the weave element. In the case 
of dry raising only those fibres which 
are upon the surface of the cloth are 
facilitate the subse- 


raised so as to 
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quent 
which then leaves the surface of the 
texture Every kind of 
fibre, long, medium and short, project- 
ing above the surface, is completely re- 


cropping or cutting operation, 


woven bare. 


moved. 

Following the raising, comes the op- 
eration of the of 
which is to impart a permanent set 
and lustre. The tightly 
wound upon a cylinder and boiled for 
afew hours. It is then rewound upon 
another similar roller so that the end 
of cloth previously upon the inside 
nearest the roller, is upon the 
outside and the boiling is continued so 
that the 
with equal 


crabbing, object 


piece is 


how 


and steaming 


influence 


boiling acts 


throughout the 
full length of the piece. 

The piece may now be dyed, but it 
must run through the dye vat in the 
way the 
There are other methods of crabbing, 


same as nap was raised. 


but there is no necessity to consider 
them here. 

of 
is only to be slight, has now to be per- 


A second process raising, which 
formed so as to facilitate the straight- 
ening of the fibres. Tentering which 
is usually performed several times 


during the finishing process may now 


be finally done, its object being to keep 
the cloth 
and of the required width. 

The objects of brushing and cropping, 
which may now follow, are already 


straight, free from creases, 


sufficiently understood. Finally the 
piece is pressed off, the aim of which 
is to produce a texture, the handle and 
appearance of which will appear of a 
very solid nature. It also imparts a 
certain amount of temporary 
and lustre. 

Such, 
through 


glaze 


briefly, are the 
the 
which we now propose to enquire more 
fully into as their 


tion and respective merits. 


processes 


which fabrics passed 


regards construc- 

It will of necessity be distinctly un- 
derstood that the complete advantages 
of the operations performed by the 
fuller, dyer and finisher can only be 
secured when they are given a fabric 
which has been constructed so as to 
leave sufficient field for each operator 
in turn work to the 


to perform his 
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fullest fabric may 


be set so close in the loom, that suffi 


advantage, e. g., a 


cient margin is not left for the shrink- 
ing properties of the yarn, and conse 
quently the cloth, after the milling op 
eration, is not satisfactory, or, as in 
the cloths, the 
threads of the 


ease of union-faced 


warp may be in a 
greater relative proportion that those 
of the weft (or vice versa) than is con 
sistent with the build of the cloth and 
final result required. 

In addition to the foregoing proper- 
ties, the fabric must be firm and dur 
The 

obtained by the 


nature is 


y 4 


able. durable very 
largely 
weave employed, which, in 
the fabrics now under con 
sideration, is usually plain, 
melton, 


tabby, canvas or 


it is variously termed 
according to 
local 


in practice, 
the manufacturing 
ity. No better weave ele- 
ment is possible for im 


parting strength, fineness 
and durability to a woven 
product. In the attain 
ment of all the foregoing, 
including the ideal face, 
there is involved a consid 
many factors. 
following are 
1. The 
threads 


eration of 
The 
the chief: 
of warp 
suitable amount of 
the 


these 


among 

setting 
and the 
filling, 
inclusive of angles 
formed by 
threads as set forth in the conclusions 
deducted 


sets of 


from a study of Figs. 8 to 


ila inclusive (see Novy. to Feb. issues) 


2. The quality of the filling yarn, in 


cluding the suitablity of the scrib- 


bling, carding, condensing and spin- 


ning operations upon the material 


employed. 3. The fulling, dyeing and 
finishing operations which we briefly 
but sufficiently considered. 

The reader’s attention and study is 
now invited to the manufacture of the 
dressed faced union 


three makes of 


cloths, a consideration of which re- 
veals some interesting facts connected, 
not only with their appearance, handle 
and structure, but supplies much im- 


portant data which will be found use 


ful when circumstances require us to 
build a class of fabrics of similar de- 
scription. The quality of the raw ma- 


terial and the weave structure in all 


three cloths are identical. The manip- 
ulation of the raw product into yarn 
cloth we 


manufacture into 


future 


and the 
shall 
Meanwhile the external properties and 
detailed 


leave for consideration. 


appearances may be as fol- 
lows. 

Figure 26 is our ideal texture. It 
presents to the eye a dense but quite 
evenly distributed mass of fibres, all 


neatly lying in the same direction, and 


FIG, 27. 


producing as perfect a cover as it is 
obtain, for the 
hidden 
recipro- 
and 
It is firm and 


perhaps possible to 


structure is entirely 


To the handle it 


weave 
from view. 


cates with softness, smothness 
agreeableness of touch. 
apparently durable. 
Figure 27 represents a ragged and 
an irregular mass of fibres. The weave 
element is somewhat visible, fine lines 
are to be seen across the piece between 
pick 
It is barer, while the handle 


each preceding and succeeding 
of weft. 
is somewhat rougher. 
Figure 28 is much better in appear- 
ance than Fig. 27. The weave effect, 
The 
fibres, 


as in Fig. 26, is entirely covered. 


surface appearance of the 
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though not as even as in Fig. 26, do 
not manifest the uneven or 
cloudy effect as Fig. 27, which is prob- 
ably largely due to the weave effect 
being hidden entirely from observa- 
tion. Finally, though the handle is 
slightly smoother than Fig. 27, it is 
not equal to Fig. 26. Expressed in the 
words of a woolen manufacturer it is 
50 per cent. better than Fig. 27. 


same 


Subsequent reasonings and calcula- 
will demonstrate that from a 
manufacturer’s standpoint the fabric, 
Fig. 28, has been constructed as well as 
it could possibly have been, and that 


tions 


any inferiority as compared with Fig. 


Fiu. 28. 


26 cloth is due almost, if not entirely, 
to the unsuitability of the machines 
employed in the manipulation of the 
raw product into yarn. From the neg- 
atives of each of the three photo-micro- 
graphs (Figs. 26, 27 and 28), I 
made lantern slides and by means of 
the oxy-hydrogen gas and limelight 
projected them on to a white sheet so 
that the original sizes, one-fifth and 
one-third of an inch of cloth photo- 


have 


micrographed, appeared in size about 
54 inches square, with the result that 
Fig. 26 cloth had the appearance of a 
neatly combed head of hair, while Fig. 
28 appeared as though the owner had 
just pushed his 


fingers through the 


previously straightened locks, whereas 
Fig. 27 looked, to say the least, very ir- 
regular and unkempt. 

To be continued. 


New Color Effects on Cloths. 


In the usual methods employed for 


printing on various kinds of textile 


fabrics, the aim is usually to have the 
marked 
and as clear and distinct as it is pos- 


colors and designs as well 


sible to make them. The line of de- 
markation between the different color- 
ings must be sharp and clear, and the 
design must stand out on 

basis, not 


its own 
over lapping and 
not trespassing upon the 
background colors or effects. 
In most cases, and we might 
say in all, the printing is con- 
fined to one side of the cloth 
only. This has always been 
the rule, and any departure 
from it would be an innova- 
tion. 
But in color ef- 
fects which appear from cer- 
tain quarters and which are 
applicable to all kinds of fib- 
res and fabrics, different con- 
ditions prevail. It matters not 
whether the cloth be cotton, 
wool, mohair, silk, or mixture, 
the results are the same and 
the process produces in all 
cases satisfactory and pleas- 
ing effects. 

The intention of the process 
is to print upon either face or back, or 
indeed upon both,if need be, the design 
and colors by means of dyestuffs or 
mordants or even of both where nec- 
essary. 


these new 


The usual printing processes 
may be employed, all that is necessary 
is certain and alterations 
which bring about the needed differ- 
ences in color effects. 


devices 


The designs that are used are gen- 
erally simple and as little marked or 
pronounced as possible, and they may 
be employed in many different forms 
and arrangements. Streaks, stripes, 
dots, and variously disposed 
serve to form the ground work and 
may be applied to both sides of the 


lines 
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cloth if desired. As to the 


same colors may be used for back and 


color, 


and colors 
may be used in each case. Indeed two 
different designs are often employed, 
one on face and one on back. Thus 
much for the far as its 
ground work is concerned, but in be- 


face, or different shades 


design so 


tween the lines and dots, etc., of this 
ground work, there must still appear 
the original color of the fabric, and 
this gives tone and strength to the 
cloth, and is in all cases a conspicuous 
feature of the many colored effect. If 
ditfering degrees of shade are desired, 
it may be brought about in two ways, 
either by diluting the color used in 
the printing, 
and features of the design heavier or 
The 
deeper engraving of the design on the 
printing plate will cause a heavier ap- 
plication of color, and the result will 
be a darker and pronounced 
shade in the whole fabric, though in 
fact the un- 
changed. 

In order to insure the durability of 
color and design and in order that 
the may stand the wear and 
tear of the remaining operations upon 
that every 
make the 
Only fast colors are used 


or by making the lines 


lighter as the case may require. 


more 


colors themselves are 


colors 
the goods, it is necesary 
precaution be taken to 
colors fast. 
in the first place; and then they are 
earefully set by the steaming process, 
and by any other method that may be 
and 
render stable the complete proportion 


available which will serve to fix 
of color employed in the printing. The 
cloth has quite a 
severe course of treatment even after 
the printing 
done, and in order that 


got to undergo 


coloring and has been 
this treatment 
shall not cause any bad results in the 
taken 


in the printing, and the process must 


coloring, as much time must be 
be as gradual and as thorough as is 
consistent with reasonable possibility. 

Now another feature of this peculiar 
class of goods comes to the surface. 
After the printing on one or both sides 
is done, the next thing is to so handle 
have the effect of 
changing the position and lay of the 
fibres which into the 


the goods as shall 


enter constitu- 


tion of the cloth, and which appear in 
This 
is accomplished by so working on the 
that 
that those fibres on the edges of the 


the colored surfaces and design. 


fibres enter into the designs, as 
figures and colors shall overlap and 
sort of tone down the sharp edges or 
This it 
is evident will give somewhat the ap- 
cloth, the 
woven in, 
will furnish 


outlines of tbe printed design. 


design of 
instead of 
the 


hew 


pearance of a 
which has been 
printed, and one of 


distinguishing features of this 
class of colored effects. 

In order to produce this altered posi- 
tion and lay of fibres several methods 
may be employed. It may be done by 
an energetic washing continued for a 


considerable time, in a washing ma- 
chine that has good press and squeeze 
roller The result 


accomplished 


appliances. same 


may be perhaps more 
quickly and more successfully in the 
fulling mill with proper care exercised 
so as not to overtax the shrinkage fac- 
tor if the fabric is a woolen. It may 
even be managed on the gig; or per- 
haps by the continued use of two of 
these processes in succession. 

It is quite evident that whatever the 
method may be, the result is to bring 
about an effect which is very different 
from the ordinary results of printing 
already described. No sharply defined 
outlines will do here, and the intention 
is to have the printed cloth resemble 
as much as possible the woven effect. 
Indeed modifications in 
the treatment, it is possible to imitate 
different weaves. 

If we cloth of the common 
twill weave and print a design upon it 


with certain 


take a 


of lines or streaks running parallel to 
the twill, the after process will make 
it look like a diagonal cloth. If the 
printing is so placed that the lines of 
the the 
each other at right angles, then the af- 


weave and of design cross 


ter process will produce a sort of 
grained, or granite appearance. 
Take this 


with a design in 


same weave and print 
it, and 
then put it through this process which 
alters the position of the fibres, and 
the result will be that all appearance 


of the twill will be 


checks upon 


removed, and the 











































































































































































































































































































































in its appearance and form. 

This whole process has very pleas 
ing effects and is used with marked 
success in the production of very beau- 
tiful and, at the same time, new and 
novel cloths. The idea has not been 
long in practice, but just at the pres- 
ent time the call for colors, and of 
variously and almost extravagantly 
colored fabrics, makes its discovery 
and application peculiarly timely. 

MANUFACTURER. 


Woolen Manufactures. 


IMITATIONS OF ALL-WOOL FABRICS. 





We take this article from the Textile 
Manufacturer, because of its contain- 
ing some practical suggestions to our 
own manufacturers in these days of 
competition, when there is a demand 
for low cost fabrics in good imitation 
of finer or all-wool fabrics. 

In design 1 are given particulars 
and details for a superfine heavy mel- 
ton, made from fine Sydney wool. 

Details:—“A:”’ Woolen warp, spun 
28 yds. per dram, twisted to the left 
(open band) moderately. “B:’ Woolen 
weft, spun 22 yds. per dram, twisted 
to the right (cross band) moderately 
soft. Warp “A:’ 4160 threads on 4 
healds, 82 in. wide. Reed: 13 dents 
per inch, 4 in a dent. Hair lists (or 
selvages), 48 ends each. Weft “B:” 80 
picks per inch. Mill, dye, and finish to 
58 in. wide. 32 oz. per yard. 





insCe 
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Draft 1. Plan 1. 


It was found that the shorter the 
fibres, the fuller and closer the sur- 
face of the cloth became, and this fact 
led to the grinding up of the tailors’ 
clippings from these fine goods, and 
their reemployment (under the name 
of mungo), mixed again with these 
fine wools, for the reproduction of the 
same goods. Most manufacturers 
were conscientious in those days— 
however little they may be so now,— 
and some resented the introduction of 
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fabric will resemble the plain canvas 





mungo, as adulteration and fraud. 
The fibres of the ground-up cloth 
(mungo) being shorter than the wool, 
added to and increased the fulness 


and closeness of the face of the cloth, 
a feature sought after and looked 
upon as a test of superiority. This 
soon left the conscientious and reluc- 
tant manufacturer behind in the race 
of competition, but when induced to 
make a few pieces with 25 per cent. of 
mungo, and then notice the choice of 
his customers, he found those with 
mungo preferred, although they cost 
less. Having thus swallowed a por- 
tion of his scruples in order to please 
his customers, he has gone on by de- 
grees swallowing the rest, till he has 
none left, or at least no wool left to 
make goods with, and he Kas learnt to 
do without it altogether. 





Design 2. 


We are not disposed to go so far as 
he has gone, but in Design 2 is showu 
how he makes goods at one-fourth the 
cost of the genuine high-class article. 

Design No. 2:—Cotton warp, melton; 
imitation of superfine. Details: 
Warp “A:” 2/40’s Egyptian cotton, 
4160 ends, 80 in. wide in loom; rep se1- 
vages 40 ends each, on 8 healds. Reed: 
4/13’s. Weft “B:” blended and spun 
to 7 yds. per dram; weft 52 picks per 
inch. Mill, dye, and finish to 54 in. 
Finished weight, about 26 oz. per yard. 

In imitating a high-class melton, 
costing 9s. per yard, he employs a cot 
ton warp, and for weft a blend of new 
gray mungo, 50 per cent.; gray wors 
ted rags, pulled, 30 per cent.; and fine 
Sydney wool, 20 per cent. The cloth 
will mill or full only in width, as the 
cotton warp will not shrink, conse- 
quently he sets his cloth about 80 in. 
wide in the loom, and fulls and fin- 

ishes it to 54 in., which is a standard 
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width for a slop clothier. The cost of 


dyeing and finishing these goods is 


about 
in the West of England. 
cheap, and at the same time durable 


half the cost of the high-class 
Some very 
and sightly goods, are made on these 


3d. per yard in the Leeds 


lines at 2s. 


INOBCOO! 
Plan 3. 
district, and find a ready sale, both in 
the home and export trades. In fact, 
these goods are a study for the keen- 
est competitors. 
imo 


Draft 3. 

In No. 3 we give the design and de- 
tails of a worsted trousering as made 
in the better qualities in the Hudders- 
tield district, and in details “A” 
dicate how this can be counterfeited 
after the Batley 
These imitations are really very good 


we in- 


style of imitation. 


looking, but have only a veneering of 


and can easily deceive the 


They are not 


worsted, 
uninitiated. bad wear 
for all 


and they are well worth their price. 


that, as the cotton is strong, 


They are in good demand by slop 
clothiers and exporters at the present 


time. 


Design 5. 


Design No. 3:—Fancy striped wors- 
ted trousering, fine quality and spring 
weight. Warp backed. Details:— 
Warp “A:” 2/40’s black worsted. 
Warp “B:”’ 2/40’s lavender or pale 
blue worsted. 
Weft “C:’ 1/22’s black 
Warp: 4854 threads for the face. 
Warp: 4354 threads for the back. 
On 2 beams, 16 healds, cross drafted; 
64 in. Reed: 8/17’s. 


worsted. 


wide in loom. 


Weft: <All black C = 64 
Clear finish, 56 in. wide. Weight 


picks per 

inch, 
21 oz. per yard. 

Warping or dressing: 

18 ends black A, for 

2 , #£xJlavender B, for face. 

2 ,  =xDiack A, 

lavender B, for face. 


face. 


for face. 


24 in pattern. 


Dress the backing warp as face, and 


lavender threads ‘“B” 
where marked (-) on the draft. 

Details ‘“‘A” for cheap trousering in 
imitation of the 
backing 
weft, but worsted face warp, as De- 
The draft, and 
dressing are in exactly the same order 
as No. 3. 

Face warp as No. 3, but only 4082 
ends; 59 in. wide. 


warp 2/36’s 


draw in the 


above; all cotton 


warp, and all cotton 


sign No. 3. design, 


Backing Egyptian cot- 
ton, 4082 ends; 59 in. wide. 

Weft: 1/70’s aniline black cotton, 72 
picks. 

No milling. Clear finish, 54 in.; 
weight 18 oz. 
backing and face 


and draw in the 


Dress the 
as No. 
thread as marked (.). 


warps 
lavender 


In order ‘to avoid speckled mixtures, 


lambs’ wool has to be largely em- 


carding woolens, es- 
pecially for the bright 
which its short fibres lend themselves 


ployed in 
colors, for 
distribution. In 


to greater some 


mixtures, such as clerical grays or 


dark Oxford 


wool is then 


mixtures, even lamb’s 


too long for a satisfac- 
resort has to be 
flannel flocks. 
distrib- 
minutely 


tory result, when 


had to fine and short 


Five per cent. of these will 


ute themselves much more 


than the quantity of lamb’s 


wool, and produce a clerical gray su- 


same 


perior to any other material for neat- 
ness and tone. The same remark ap- 
plies to the lighter shade of clerical 
gray named Cambridge mixture, which 
is made with 10 per cent. of superfine 
white flocks and 90 per cent. black 
These clerical grays are those 


usually 


wool. 


quiet, unassuming shades 


worn by the clergy, and are formed 
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of pure black and white, which gives 
an ashen gray, deficient in brilliancy 
and tone. 

The commercial world and ordina- 
ry people prefer brighter and more 
lively grays, which are obtained by 
employing a blue black in place of 
dead black, and a white previously 
tinted a faint blue. Indigo should 
be the color used for tinting, as it is 
one of the most permanent blues, and 
fades least under light and exposure. 
The same remark applies more strong- 
ly still to the lighter shades of gray. 
Assuming that aniline or any other 
fugitive blue had been employed, a 
few days in the sun or a visit to the 
seaside would soon expose the mistake 
and the wearer’s coat become as 
cloudy as an English sky. Indigo 
being the most expensive blue, is of- 
ten discarded in favor of cheaper 
dyes, and the manufacturer's reputa- 
tion sacrificed to his greed. In these 
cases, the half worn garments are 
sometimes returned to him with a 
claim for damages. 

Ireland has been found to be one 
of the most trying climates to colors, 
although it is not troubled with a trop- 
eal sun, The cause lies in the strong 
saline atmosphere from the Atlantic, 
which is powerful enough to fade any 
but the fastest dyes. Common blacks 
and spurious blues fade like magic, 
and more delicate colors have a short 
and sorry looking existence. Indigo 
blues and woaded blacks of genuine 
dyes, and capable of standing the gov- 
ernment tests and the service of the 
navy, are essential to the Irish climate 
and the best firms insist upon those 
guarantees. Whether in mixtures or 
in solid colors, the best dyes are the 
cheapest; the best firms never risk 
their reputation with the inferior ones, 
and in consequence are seldom short 
of trade. 

Kither on the principle of the survi 
val of the fittest, or from natural se 
lection, different branches of the 
trade in manufactured wools have 
located themselves in different dis- 
tricts. Why they should have done 
so does not appear at the first glance, 
but something favorable to their de- 
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velopment has evidently exerted its 
influence. Whether it be climate, 
water, the disposition of the people, 
or the price of_labor, the distribution 
has occurred, and each district is now 
noted as the home of some special 
branch of the woolen industry. With 
this distribution, different systems 
and methods of treating the wool and 
material in process have sprung up 
each one being the outcome of experi- 
ence and practice—as the most fitting 
and successful method of producing 
the respective goods. This shows that 
in practice the rigid lines of theory 
have had to give way, and that one 
process will not suit all branches of 
the woolen trade, 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find 
another class of manufactures which 
requires so much elasticity, and lends 
itself so little to theory as this trade. 
Hard-and-fast lines in manipulation 
do not fit a staple article which never 
shows two crops alike, nor exhibits 
fibres of equal length. The mixed 
lengths of fibres, and the mixed 
blends containing staples of varying 
length, from % to 3 in. (two blends 
seldom being exactly alike), require 
accommodating in practice by a sys 
tem of give-and-take, which no theory 
has yet been made to fit. 

This accommodating or humoring 
of mixed blends in the carding process 
can only be learnt in actual practice. 
It has often been called “rule of 
thumb,” a statement very unfair to 
expert foremen, since the best author- 
ities could never yet reduce the card- 
ing of wools to hard-and-fast lines. 
Ordinary clean wool will make its 
own weight in yarn under good work- 
manship, whilst mixed blends will 
waste in different degrees, according 
to their quality, the lowest class often 
wasting 25 per cent. between material 
and yarn. This amount of waste is 
often unavoidable, but its extent is 
largely dependent upon the skill and 
ability of the foreman carder. Some 
foreman make a minimum of waste, 
while others seem to be unable to pre- 
vent an excess, a feature which often 
represents the success or ruin of the 
manufacturer. 
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A Puzzle Design. 


The Textile Magazine which is pub- 
lished under-the auspices of the York- 
Eng., 
gave the accompanying parts of a de- 


shire College, Leeds, recently 


sign with a suggestion to its readers 
that they cut the pieces out and paste 
their 


their solutions to the 


them on cardboard in correct 
order and send 
editor of the magazine in the form of 
a perfect design which, if correctly re- 
form 


arranged, a simple weaving de- 


sign on 36 threads and 36 picks. 


and the goods rapidly immersed in this 
bath, after remaining in about ten to 


fifteen minutes they are taken out, 


put into a bath of hydrochloric acid of 
Tw. for ten minutes, then 


2 deg. 


thoroughly washed. It is not advis- 
able to use more than 3 Ib. of bleach- 
the 


will be yellowish in color and have a 


ing powder, or otherwise goods 


harsh feel. 
It is 
often 


unreasonable to assert, as is 


done, that a certain coloring 


must sell simply because it was a good 





- 











We present the same to our reader, 
that 
designs on point 


they reproduce these 


suggesting 


paper and then cut 


them out and re-arrange them into a 


design of 36 threads and 36 picks. We 
should like to see the results. 


It is a well-known fact that chlo 


rine has the effect of preventing wool 
from felting. It would, therefore, pre 


sumably wool fabrics from 


shrinking, for it is the felting property 


prey ent 


of wool that brings about the shrink 
age during washing operations. A so 
of 3-lb. powder for 
100-Ib. 


lution bleaching 


each weight of wool is made 


taste of 
decidedly 
taste we 


The 


most 


thing many years ago. 


the general 
and to 


public is 


artistic, meet this 
must be ready and able to place goods 
on the market which, whilst inexpen- 
still be the 


arrangement of colors and design, and 


Sive, may pleasing in 


well finished. 


In comparing the various classes 


of goods placed upon the market, it 
is common to notice that although the 
English article is admitted to be gen- 
erally of a strong and useful quality, 
the character of the finish and 
style the 


yet in 


general home-made article 


is often inferior to the Continental. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Knit Goods Situation. 


About everything that was said of 


knit goods a month ago can now be re- 

peated with increased emphasis. 
Seasonable weather, although rather 

too late to be of much use, has pre- 


vailed, American arms have been 
thrice triwnphant, (twice within less 
than two weeks) and the outlook for 
peace improves daily. Wage earners 
have not been so largely employed for 
fair 
prices for their products, and only the 
narrow margin of profits as a result 


years, Iarmers are receiving 


of intense competition, stand in the 
way of a satisfactory business. 
advices are 


Foreign uniformly 


strong. In hosiery, blue shades, par- 
ticularly in fine imported goods, are in 
Blacks 


do not seem to show any decrease in 


rapidly increasing demand. 


consequence, however. Tans and mis- 
cellaneous shades will probably be the 
ones to suffer. 

Plans of 


importers generally are 


based on a spring season. 
Manufacturers on the other side ap- 
parently do not fear any shrinkage in 
They are show- 


than 


the call for fancies. 


ing more fancy sample lines 


ever. In these, stripes predominate, 
wiere straight stripes do not prevail 


some modification of stripe is used. 
lines of fancies are sold 
Part of 


sure to bring up a sorry finish. 


The stronget 
crowd is 
Lisle 


goods with drop stitches and ribs of 


way ahead. this 


varying design are well taken care of. 

The hosiery mills that are idle are, 
with a very few exceptions, those that 
have staked everything on low priced 
stulf, better called “trash.” They are 
now their reward. 
There 
when 
present. Not a few mills of all sorts 
are working on spring, summer and 


fall goods at the same time. Of 


simply reaping 


probably never was a year 


seasons so overlapped as the 


course this is better than to be idle, 
but the crowding of different weights 
together with a previous dull spell is 
only half satisfactory to all concerned. 
Some manufacturers have run out 
goods within the last two months, in 
response to orders for immediate dis- 
tribution that they were ashamed to 
put their trade marks on. 

The recent arrivals of retail buyers 
in New York indicates that they ex- 
pect the’ fall early. 
Golf hosiery is in better shape. A lot 
this line were 
having 


season to open 


of cheap goods in 
thrown upon the market and 
some merit, quickly caught the crowd. 
The 
knife 
which are now convalescent. 


remedy was adopted, the 


into the old 


only 
goods, 
Dupli- 

than 


was put 


cate fall orders, much larger 


usual are expected. 
The underwear houses started pre- 


parations than two weeks ago 


for the fall trade, with a few excep- 


more 


More pains are shown in se- 
In no direction is 


tions. 
lecting for quality. 
the tendency toward 
more noticeable than in the growth of 
the fine foreign underwear trade. All 
the best baibriggans are oversold. 
The lends additional 
strength to the situation. Several of 


better grades 


woo! market 
the weakest producers have quit with- 
in the last six weeks, leaving a clearer 
field. It is a long time since the pros- 
pect has been more encouraging. 


—T'hbe International Cotton Mill, 
Shanghai, is now working to its full 
capacity and turning out 100 bales 
(of 400 lb. each) of yarn a day in the 
working-day of 21 hours, which is the 
output guaranteed by the makers of 
the machinery. 

important 
and is 


—Coloring is the most 


part of designing nowadays, 


absolutely essential to a successful 


designer. 
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Technicalities of Power Knitting. 


J. H. QUILTER. 
Continued from July, 

Working with the face of the frame, 
are the jack sinkers during their mo- 
after first the 
regulated 


tions forming loops. 
The 
by a 


Fig. 


on 


these is 
This 


sketch of 


movement to 
locking cam. is shown at 
i. ~o 


the shaft 


is a this cam 
“an 
This controls the lever “K” 
“H” attached 
works ful- 


and beyond this is the 


fixed as before by 
boss “C, 
by acting on the truck 
to same. This lever on a 
crum at “F,” 
upright lever or rod wheel which ex- 
tends into the frame and is suitably 








J. H. QUILTER,. 
connected to the locking bar, working 
over the tails of the jacks to give them 
these various positions. 


These are chiefly: First, as they 


stand at the commencement of a 
level the 
They then fail individually, by action 


course, with lead sinkers. 
lowest 
their 


they are locked 


drawing cam, to their 
This 


second position. 


of the 


position. may be termed 
Now 
to their highest or third position; fall 


ing from this to their first position. At 


this time, the cam is as shown at “T’”’ 


in Fig. 11. From there to 2 is the 


almost before this is com- 
locking commences to 
get to the jacks, and com- 
to lib- 


erate the thread from the jack sinkers 


draw, but 
pleted the 


descend to 


bar 


mences gradually to lift them, 
to the lead sinkers as they descend. 
Now, when the cam arrives at 3, the 
jacks are raised to their third or high- 
posi- 


est position, falling again to first 


tion, ready for the next course. By 


following the sketch of a locking cam, 
be 


of the jack 


movements 
be and 
these must be in perfect time with the 
lead of which 
are sinking cam. 
control all 
the 
of the frame, aud it is only regarding 


it will seen how such 


sinkers can got, 
movement 
the 


then 


the 


sinkers, 
controlled by 
two the 


hese cals 


up and down movements of face 


these movements that these cams re- 
quire examination. 

Here is the true advantage of a com- 
practical technical educa 


the latter the particular 


bined and 
tion, as by 
and even 


and 


work of each cam, lever, rod, 
details, studied 
actual 
move- 


the minutest are 
their 


loop 


the 
the 


necessity traced to 
forming, all 
ments, as explained, are required to 


where 


follow each other smoothly and in per- 
the This 
wrong movement 


fect time, one with other. 


being known any 
can be traced at onee, as, for instance, 
if. in dividing, the loops are not per- 
things can be 


lead 


or 


two 
the 


enough 


fectly even, only 
either sinkers do 
the jack 
Now 


the cause, 
fall 
sinkers do not rise high enough. 


hot low 
adjust these until all jacks rise to the 
verge and this being true, all loops 
On this point all 


cor- 


should be perfect. 


other movements being equally 
rect only good work can result. 
With 
ments to counterbalance 
tear can be 


accuracy, both to the advantage of the 


adjust- 
and 
greater 


such a knowledge, 
wear 
much 


made with 


fabric and machine. 
Our next illustration, Fig. 12, shows 


the cam. This has only one 
action, viz., that of bringing down the 
but accur- 


ately for, as it will be seen later, 


presser 


presser, this must be most 


this 
practically comes during another mo- 
This cam is also shown in its in- 
thread 


tion, 


operative position before the 


4 
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and other 


this 


is laid cams are at 


from 


work, 
point 1 to 
point 2, where the cam is in action. It 
will be noticed that the cam begins to 


” 


while travels 


give action to the lever “K 
before it 
point. Thus lever 
tached at * 
descend, 


some time 
its actual working 
“K” by being at- 
F,” as a fulcrum, begins to 
bringing lever “M,” 
which is attached to the presser bar 
connections, so that it gradually de- 
scends and at the time the new loop 
under the needle the 


reaches 


down 


passes beard, 


z 


presser is down to the needle ready to 
that the old 
loop which follows close behind shall 


immediately close it, so 


pass on to the top of the beard. 
The 
an 


motion 
instantaneous 


pressing is practically 
and 


before stated, be most exact 


one, must, as 
to time, 
and so adjusted as not to 
great stress upon the needles; nor on 
the other hand trust it be insufficient 


to firmly close the beard of the needle 


give too 


into the eye, or the old loop will not 
pass freely on to the needle, and so 
cause an imperfection. 


From Chemnitz. 


From our Special Correspondent. 

Chemnitz has long been looked upon 
as one of the world’s important textile 
centres. Of the 2500 concerns that are 
in the Chemnitz district, 987 turn out 
textiles. Many of the machine shops 
do a very large business in building 
mules other textile 
In one year 1896-97 there was 


looms, and ma- 
chinery. 
a decrease in the textile branch of 54 
backward 


movement caused by a curious combi- 


concerns. This indicates a 
nation of events, the most noteworthy 
of which is the now famous bill of one 
Mr. Dingley. 

The goods that the textile machines 
of this city are turning off go out into 
all parts of the world. 
able 


It is a remark- 
phenomenon, found, 
perhaps in no other part of the world, 
that almost, if not quite all, the busi- 
ness done by Saxony in selling to the 
world, is done direct. No 
Hamburg, Bremen or Berlin houses 
hold rods or lashes over manufactur- 


economic 


outside 


ers and merchants here. Buyers from 
abroad haunt the hotels of this city at 
all times of the year. Agents of Chem- 
nitz houses are in Russia, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, the two Americas, showing 
samples of Saxon goods. 

Time when 


was and 


Troyes were the equals, if not supe- 


Nottingham 


ig !2 


ccc * Mecrtan 


riors, in 
States. 


amounts the 


Even now, after all its efforts, 


exported to 


energies and enterprise, Chemnitz can 
hardly claim a class of goods equal to 
Troyes’ or Notingham’s best. It is not 
in “best,” but in good goods at fair 
that Chemnitz, and not only 
Chemnitz but all Saxony, and the Em- 


prices 
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pire succeeds. Fifty years ago the 
fortunes of the city’s richest were 
laid. Knitting machines were bought 
in England, put up here and run by 
“help” brought over from England 

xy knitters who had been sent to Not- 
tingham and Leicester. Fifty years is 
not a long time, at least not long in the 
life of a people, and yet in those fifty 
years a whole trade has been revolu 
tionized; yes, in twenty-five years. For 
merly Americans, buying knit goods 
in foreign parts, spent most of their 
time in English or French cities; few 
came to Chemnitz. Now all come here 
practically passing by the English and 
French cities. Once it was weeks in 
Nottingham and Paris (Troyes) to days 
here; now it is weeks here and days in 
Troyes and the English cities. The 
“cheap and nasty” of 1876 has been 
turned into cheap and good. ‘‘Made 
Germany” did more for this people 
than any other one thing except tech 
nical schools, in 50 years. 

Whether all this is to go on is a 
question. A change is appearing 
There is a noticeable decline in the 
production of hosiery and gloves and 
underwear. The United States are 
Saxony’s best customer, but they buy, 
by no means, such one quantities as 
formerly. Year by year marks a fall- 
ing off. The United States are manu 
facturing for themselves. In plain 
goods, Ft. Wayne, Philadelphia and 
Providence are leading the world. 
Lots of your domestic knit goods, es 
pecially ladies’ hose, half hose and un 
derwear will more than hold their own 
with any made here. 

It may take a long time to turn out 
as fine textiles as Saxony; whether 
you do or not must depend on your- 
selves. What others have done and 
do, you should not despair of doing. 
There is not so much in hereditary as 
is often argued. It may give 1 seemnent 
but this may be acquired. To Saxony, 
the German Empire owes more of its 
industrial art and development to tech 
nical schools than to hereditary or to 
any other half dozen factors. To make 
real fine goods requires patience, skill 
and good materials. Germany has pa 


tience and acquired skill, and she 
goes into all parts of the earth for 
materials. If her climate or help will 
not let her spin yarns as fine as those 
of England she will buy in Manches- 
ter. Nothing daunts her, what nature 
hath denied she gets by artificial 
means. For moisture, natural to the 
sritish islands, she substitutes steam 
a very fine spray of water. 





Design for Trimming. 


We illustrate, herewith, a design for 
trimming, recently invented. 

The design consists of a series of 
parallel-spaced strands, interwoven 
with crossing strands and forming the 


as Int rant a ri mae 


body of the fabric, with festoons over- 
hanging or appearing in front of the 
strands and interlooped at the begin- 
ning of the festoons with crossing 
strands, adjacent festoons crossing 
each other. Some of the festoons ap 
pear in plain strands, while others ap 
pear in the form of a strand wound 
spirally on a core. The leading fea 
ture of the design consists of festesis 
appearing on the face of the pody of 
the fabric. 

—The mountain wool of Ireland is 
the coarsest, whilst the downs or 
lowlands supply the finer qualities. 


| 
| 
| 
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Highlandville. 
The village of Highlandville is sit- 
uated about eleven miles from Boston, 
in the town of Needham, and occupies 
a unique position in the knitting man- 
ufacturing industry of the State, in 
the variety of goods that are made on 
the knitting 
dustry, 
conducted successfully 


machine, as a nome in- 


has been 
from the 


that 


which apparently 
time 
introduced in 
the 


grounds of 


it was first place, 


as evidenced in pleasant homes 


and well those en 
gaged in this occupation. 
thriftiness about 
showing prosperity and contentment. 
The this place 


was established about fifty years ago, 


kept 
There is a 
general the village, 


knitting industry in 





among the several States, as follows: 
One in Maine; one in New Hampshire; 
one in Rhode Island; one in Connecti- 
Massachusetts, 14 of 
which Highlandville, four in 
Boston, and 8 in various other parts of 
the State. 

The character of the products man- 


cut; and 26 in 


are in 


Highlandville is as fol- 
golf 
mixtures, 


ufactured at 


lows: men’s and boys’ gloves; 


stockings in Scotch heather 
fancy plaids, ete.; surgical elastic 
stockings; ladies’ and infants’ mittens 
ladies’ athletic 


various descriptions, includ- 


and gloves; skirts; 
goods of 
ing sweaters, in plain, Shaker, turtle, 
and royal rib; theatrical goods in all 
Outside 


of the city of Boston, where there are 


colors, and other like fabrics. 


” 





WM. CARTER & SON’S FACTORY. 


English knitters who 
their 
vocation until 
1875-80, 


by a number of 


hand frames in houses, 


their 


set up 
plied 
after the 
power machines were largely substitu 
hand. By 


exis 


and long 


war, or till when 


ted for those worked by 


1885, no hand machines were in 


tence, of any consequence, employed 
strictly manufacturing 
What 


hand machines are those operated as a 


in the estab 


lishments. now remains of the 
home employment, as relics of the old 
There are 
High 
landville pursuing the special occupa 


method of manual labor. 


eighteen persons and firms in 


tion of knitting. Four of these are 
manufacturing establishments, the re- 
maining ones being strictly house in 
the New 


can 


dustries. There are in Eng- 


land States, as near as we ascer- 


tain, thirty concerns that do a knitting 


Dbusinses on hand machines, divided 


small competing concerns, 


the State 


twelve 
there are that com- 
Highland 


the following places, 


hone 1D 


pete with the products of 
ville, 
where there is one concern each: Chic- 
opee, Dedham, Everett, Farley, Hyde 
Malden, Need- 
Lower Falls, 
Stoughton, and Waltham. 
Needham, all of the 


private 


except at 


Park, Long Meadow, 


ham, Newton, Newton 
Pittsfield, 
In the town of 


knitting establishments are 
concerns, except one recently incorpor- 
ated—the John F. High- 
landville, 


Knitting is the only textile occupa- 


Brooks Co., 


The oldest existing 
1860, 


tion in this town. 


establishment was organized in 
but most of them are those that 


1880 and 


were 
organized 1889. 
There are only four factories, properly 
speaking, in Highlandville, the oldest 
one is that of William Carter & Son, 


between 
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Win. 
established in 


& Son's 


1860, and is 


Carter business was 
now con 
manufacture of 


fined chiefly to the 


shirts, drawers, mittens and hosiery, 
though the mill is equipped to do fan 


The 


high grade. Its 


‘y knitting in general. firm's 


product is of a very 


shirts and drawers are made of wool 


and cotton, wool and silk, silk and 


worsted, all silk, and cotton, the latter 
Peeler 
all combed, for 24 to 
The 


being American and Egyptian, 
40 guage goods 
fine as 30 
this 


concern are attractive in workmanship 


mittens are made as 


rauge. 


All of the goods made by 


and in design. A number of English 


knitting machines are in operation, as 


the Cotton's patent fancy rib machine, 


ete.: also, some German machines 


American machinery made by Charles 
Cooper, and by Campbell & Clute, are 
also to be found there. 

Moseley & Company’s mill is located 
immediately opposite to that of Wm. 
Carter & Son, and was established in 


1880, and is largely engaged, at pres 


ent, in the manufacture of ladies’ and 


children’s ribbed underwear, of wool 


and mixtures; also, infants’ ribbed 


hose and socks of worsted: ladies’ 


fashioned and infants’ ribbed wool 


fine 


covers of 


ribbed 


mittens; ladies’ corset 


cotton yarn, ete. The under 


wear for ladies is of a grade that 


( 


weighs 6 to 9 pounds per dozen, while 


that for children is made only on fine 
Circular and flat machines of 


SAULES, 


American make, and English 


some 
rotaries, are to be found in this mill. 
rhe American flat machines are made 
Pepper Mfg. Co., 

N. H., and the circulars by 
Williams and 


delphia, 


by the Lakeport, 

Scott & 
Lewis Jones, of Phila 
In the more northern part of the vil 


John F. 


incorporated, en 


lange is located the Brooks 


Company, recently 
gaged in the manufacture of infants 
shirts and bands of merino, all wool, 
silk, and silk and wool, 24 to 40 gauge 
This mill has 26 flat 


the Pepper Mfg. Co.., 


frames made by 
and four circular 
frames made by the latter 
and by Nye & Tredick, 


There are 25 finishing 


concern, 
Philadelphia. 
machines in 
Merrow Ma 


operation, made by the 


chine Co., Hartford, Conn., and others 
In the eastern part of the village is 
the factory of J. B. 


in the manufacture of 


Thorpe, engaged 
infants’ shirts, 
of merino, all wool, silk, and silk and 
from 30 to 40 gauge fine; also, 
and all 
silk. Flat machines, made by the Pep- 
per Mfg. Co., 


wool, 


ladies’ mittens, all worsted 
are principally employed 


with a few circulars... Mr. Thorpe 


represents that his business is good 


and all his machines well employed. 
He sells only to the jobbing trade. 

In the western part of the village is 
the well known factory of Roper Bros. 
& Co., the oldest and largest manufac- 
New 


made on circular and flat frames. 


turers of athletic goods in Eng- 


land, 
This concern was established about 16 
years 


rO. 


The only mills that are equipped for 


Wim. 


sros. Company , 


& Son, and 
All of the mills 


buy the yarn that they use. 


dyeing are Carter 


Roper 
One of the estab- 
Wil- 


five 


most interesting 
lishments to visit, is the shop of 
liam Gorse & Co., who 


hand flat 


operate 


frames, on surgical elastic 


goods Mir. Gorse was the first one to 
make surgical elastic bandages east of 
Philadelphia. He has 


business 25 years in 


been in the 
Highlandville 
His product is largely in demand, es 


pecially at this time for army pur 
poses, 
Those conducting a house industry 
in knitting are as follows: George 
Beless & Bowmar, Wm. 
Mrs. Anne Hall, 


Amos 
Hammersley, Samuel Hudson, George 


Armstrong, 
Gorse & Co., 
L. Kennedy, A. J. Jones, L. Langdale, 
red James H. 


Henry and 


Latham, Patrick, 


Smith George 


Spicer. 
‘hese house industries are carried on 


either in a room or in the basement of 
the house, or in a small shop adjoining 
thereto. Some of the finest ringwood 
cloves of worsted, and men’s gloves of 


wool, are made in these places. 


The 


nothing 


German neglects 
that 
Her 


equalled by her 


Empire 


aids her foreign com- 


merce. interest in home indus- 


tries is efforts for 


trade in far-off lands. 
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Improvement in Knitting. fifth course, a second additional wale 
_—— being introduced in the eighth course, 
We give in connection with this ar- and a third additional wale being 
ticle, an illustration of a knitted fab- introduced in the eleventh course. 
ric made upon an improved knitting The opposite portions of the web 
machine, invented by R. W. Scott, of in the first, second, third, and 
Scott & Williams, Philadelphia. The fourth courses are separated by float- 
improvements and mechanical devices ing threads and the length of these 
are for the production of a shaped or floating threads is gradually dimin- 
fashioned knitted web in which the ished as the opposite portions of the 
web are widened by the introduction 
Cex 7 [oe < < ms os } o4 oe ) of the additional wales until finally 
a » ooe a LA : the two portions of the web join and 
C SE LA x Sy’ yy>)_~Cs form a continuous fabric. The oppo- 
a le ty AQ AQ SPD < ys site portions of the narrow web and 
ies pis > a 4 of the web in which the widening has 
been effected can then be united by 
joining the wales of the opposite webs 
by means of an ordinary looping ma- 
chine, or by sewing, or in any other 
available manner, the floating threads 

“a” being then removed. 
The method of dantroducing and 


p> Sass a 


widening-wales are introduced with- 
out the necessity of transferring 





stitches from needle to needle and 





without the formation of eyelet-holes 
or gaps in the knitted web at the 
points where the widening-wales are 
begun. 
Figure 1 is an exaggerated diagram et ie me OO 
of a knitted web capable of being pro- rh t= a ws 
duced on the machine, and Fig. 2 is a Cl 4 => Ma ain tk 
-¢ ‘ \ \ 


~XJS es en | 


modified form of the web. 

In Fig. 1 there are shown thirteen FIG. 2. 
successive courses of a web into which 
six widening-wales have been intro- CTSSing the widening-wales can 
be employed in a web in which 


the bordering-band is not of uniform 


duced, three on each side of the cen- 
tral line. Thus it will be seen that in 
the first, second, third, and fourth Width, or, in other words, in which 
courses of the web each side of the the widening-wales are not always in- 
latter is composed of six wales, an ad- 


ditional wale being introduced in the 


troduced at the same distance from 
the edge of the web in the widened 
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portions. A web of this character is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Although the invention is applied to 
a circular-knitting machine having a 
rotating thread-guide it will be evi- 
dent that it may be applied to circular 
machines in which the thread guide 
has a back-and-forth motion, so as to 
form selvages on the end needles of 
the set of needles carried by the cylin- 
der, or it may be applied to straight 
machines having reciprocating thread 
guides. 





Bleaching Knit Goods. 


In compiling the information on this 
subject, published in the course of the 
last twelve months one is struck by 
the fact that time is 


less and less 


spent ou evolving cheaper bleaching 


methods than heretofore. On the con- 
trary, bleachers very decidedly advo- 
cate and search for a more satisfac- 
tory treatment than that with chloride 
of lime or sulphur. 
catering to the cheap ideas of depart- 


It seems as though 


ment stores has been a trifle overdone, 
and that the public is clamoring for 
goods which will look as well when 
sold, but also wear far longer and re- 
tain their color. 

The public is certainly right in this 
respect as far as wool or mixed knit- 
yoods are concerned. We know of a 
number of large 
still retain the sulphur bleach for their 
putting out 


woolen mills who 


yarn and goods, wares 
which, at their best, will show a white 
until they are in the hands of the con- 
sumer, when they will rapidly turn 
yellowish, if dyed, fade or change col- 
or. However, those goods are not 
hurt in body by the sulphur treatment, 
though they are unsatisfactory and de- 
ceiving as to color. But even manu- 
facturers of mixed goods still largely 
adhere to the old destructive methods 
of bleaching, they know full 
well from their own 

ience, with old stock prehaps, that if 
bleached with sulphur the fibre of veg- 
will been rotted 
lf whitened with bleach- 


though 
practical exper- 


etable origin have 
anore or less. 


ing powder the ainmal fibre will have 


partially decomposed by the 
chlorine. The sale of such articles, in 
the light of 
criminal, and is as sure to 


been 


recent progress, is little 
short of 
work its own punishment, as though 
the act did with the 
penal code. 
pleaded, unless freedom from censure 
3aby act’’—for 


really conflict 


Ignorance can hardly be 


be claimed under the “ 
the literature of past years has been 
suggestions, formule, 


replete with 


descriptions of foreign methods and 
recipes, ete. 
The latest 


was 


formula we have come 
published 


journal, and as it has 


across by a German 


textile been 


tried on an extensive scale in this 


country also, and been found abso- 


lutely satisfactory, it may bear re- 


The process is given for both 
with but 


peating. 


all-wool and mixed goods 
slight modification, and is as follows: 

Great stress is laid on a thorough 
preliminary cleaning for which, if nec- 
potash may be 


essary, even caustic 


used with discretion. At all events, 
none but potash soap should be em- 
ployed. The bleach bath is made up 
for 100 lbs. of goods by mixing % Ib. 
sulphuric acid, 66° Be. into the neces- 
sary water, dissolving separately in 
hot water 2% Ibs. oxalic acid, and add 
to bath, then stir in 2 lbs. peroxide of 
sodium, and lastly make alkaline with 
2 Ibs. silicate of soda. Enter goods, 
warm to 110° F., bleach 2 to 6 hours, 
wash thoroughly, give 5 minutes in a 
sour bath of 100 gallons water and 8 
lbs. oxalic acid, wash again and dry. 
The silicate of soda may be replaced 
with 5 Ibs. Marseilles soap. The 
bleach bath is restored for the next 
batch by the addition of % the above 
chemicals with the exception of the 
silicate and soap. 

Nothing has yet been found to equal 
the peroxides for bleaching qualities, 
and peroxide of sodium is recom- 
mended only because it is the cheapest 
and most convenient variety. They 
act by oxidizing the coloring matter, 
it being presumed that the color is 
thereby rendered soluble and is sub- 
sequently washed out. The peroxides 
cannot injure the fibre, neither animal 
or vegetable, and are, therefore, really 
the ideal bleach for mixed 
there being absolutely no drawbacks 
in their use, not even with reference 
G. W. K. 


goods, 


to cost. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


A Chimney that had Onutlived its 
Usefalness. 

When the tracks of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. were recently elevated at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., it became neces 
number of the ad- 
jacent buildings of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co.. to change the location 
of the boiler plant. The 


sary to remove a 


and 


existing 


fan 
placed on top of the boilers, connection 


ingly, a specially designed was 


was made to the uptake, and a short 


stack was provided extending 


The 


apparatus 


just 


through the roof. general ar 
is shown 
The 


fan is equipped with a direct connect- 


rangement of the 
in the accompanying illustration. 


ed upright engine, the speed of which 


is so regulated by an automatic device 





A MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT WITHOUT A CHIMNEY, 


chimney, which had previously served 
as a means of producing draft, was 
thus rendered absolutely useless be- 
cause of its from the 
boilers. It 


question 


distance 
of the 
became a 


new 
location therefore 
whether another 
chimney should be erected or a fan 
Natur- 
ally the latter method was adopted, 
for the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
are large manufacturers of fans and 
are installing large numbers for the 
purpose of mechanical draft. Accord- 


employed to produce the draft. 


that the draft is materially increased 
when the steam pressure falls slightly. 
The practically 
steam pressure. The arrangement has 
fulfils the re 
quirements, makes possible the burn- 


result is constant 


required no attention, 
ing of cheaper fuel, and has a marked 
influence in the prevention of smoke. 

The deterioration of the 
chimney and the 
bricks in the erection of a new build- 
ing has led to the recent removal of 
the old means of draft production, and 


unused 
utilization of its 
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the passerby is now favored with the 
unusual spectacle of a large manufac 
turing establishment without a chim 
ney, Or at least anything that appears 
the ordinary 
The ac 
companying view represents the works 


to be comprehended by 
definition of such a structure. 
as they now appear, the present steel 
plate stack from the fan being visible 
on the right about half way down the 
That 
means should serve as an efficient sub 


length of the buildings. such 
stitute for the chimney is not evident 
until one considers the peculiar adap- 
tability of the fan for such a purpose. 
Inasmuch as it is usually built of steel 


ey 


DRAFT FAN OVER BOILERS. 
plate its construction may be such as 
fulfil the 
either for 


to most perfectly require- 


ments, for it may be used 


forcing the air to the ashpits or ex- 


hausting it from the uptake; it may 


be placed above the boilers or in any 
space is not val 


location where the 


vable; its capacity may be varied at 
draft 
reference to the 


will; great intensity of may be 


maintained without 


conditions of the weather, which so 
often affect the working of a chimney; 
the draft may be maintained while the 
waste heat in the gases is utilized by 
the economizers, and above all it can 
be installed for far less first cost than 
a chimney. 

The rapidity with which this method 
of draft production is being adopted 


certainly warrants the assertion that 


hand when such evi- 


dence of its use as is indicated by the 
found 


the time is at 


absence of a chimney will be 
on every hand. 


Practical Electricity. 


rROUBLES. 


(Conti.aed from July 
In continuation of the last paper and 
taking up the second head as outlined 
therein, there is a trouble to which all 
dynamos and motors are very liable, 
viz. the heating of the various parts. 
While excessive heating in electrical 
machinery is indication of 
trouble; it does not necessarily follow 


positive 


that all the parts which indicate a rise 

fault; for in- 
may cause the 
throughout 
unduly 


in temperature are at 
stance, a hot bearing 
commutator or armature 


its entire length to become 
heated and vice versa. 

It is well, when troubles of this na- 
ture are discovered and when there is 
possibility of doubt as to the 


origin of the heat to stop the machine 


any 


and allow it to cool. 

Upon starting again and running a 
few minutes the trouble will be lo- 
cated in that portion of the machine 
which heats up first. 

The question which most often pre- 
sents itself to the attendent is how hot 
a dynamo or 
motor ‘become and yet be within the 
The degree of heat can be 


ean the various parts of 


safe limit. 
determined by applying the hand to 
the various parts. If the heat is 
bearable it is entirely harmless, but if 
the heat becomes unbearable to the 
hand for more than a few seconds, the 
safety limit has been reached and the 
machine should be stopped and the 
fault located. 

solder begins to 


commutator connections, 


Of course when 
melt at the 
and shellac begins to “try out’ of the 
armature and an odor of burnt cotton 
air, the safe 
limit has been far exceeded. In point 
of fact it usually happens that serious 
damage has already been done. 

To be more definite no part of dyna- 


begins to pervade the 
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mo or motor should be allowed to rise 
in temperature more than 80° F. above 
the temperature of the surrounding 
air, excepting in the case of commuta- 
tors where no solder has been used to 
connect the leads. These can be al- 
lowed to rise to a still higher tempera- 
ture. 

In taking the temperature of a hot 
part, it is convenient to use a ther- 
mometer in which the seale of degrees 
has been etched on the stem. Bind 
this to the heated part having first 
taken the precaution to cover the bulb 
with waste to prevent the radiation of 
heat and take the reading when the 
column of mercury has ceased to rise. 

First in order then in a discussion 
of the heating of the various parts 




















1 


may cause the sleeve to stick fast. In 
this case the armature must be kept 
turning slowly and fresh oil poured in 
until the bearing has cooled down 
somewhat. 

Very frequently it happens that an 
armature loses its end motion or 
“play.” This swinging motion of the 
armature causes the bearings to wear 
evenly, distributes the oil from end to 
end and prevents heating. Allowance 
is made in the design of most ma- 
chines for this “play” but in practice 
it can only be obtained when the ma- 
chine is in proper allignment and the 
belt not too tight. 

Heating of the commutator and 
brushes. A hot commutator is often 
due to the heat produced in the arma- 














METHOD OF ASSEMBLING CORE Dish. 


are the bearings. This trouble is due 
to causes which may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Lack of oil. 

2. Bearings worn or shaft cut and 
rough. 

3. Shaft sprung (An armature in this 
condition will turn more easily at cer- 
tain parts of a revolution and will ap- 
pear when running much out of bal- 
ance.). 

4, Grit or dirt in the bearings and oll 
supply. 

5. Bearing fits too tight to shaft. 

6. Bearings out of line. 

7. Belt too tight. 

8. Bearings heated by a commutator 
or armature which is over heated. 

If the bearing has become too hot it 
will not do to stop the machine as it 


ture, field or bearings. The remedy is 
obvivusiy to remove the source vf 
heat. 

Sparking perhaps more than any 
other cause is responsible for hot com- 
mutators. The remedy for this difti- 
culty has been treated under the head 
of sparking at commutator as devel- 
oped in a preceeding paper. 

Carbon brushes while they possess 
many advantages over the copper 
brush, in that they do not cut the 
commutator, are less liable to spark 
and in general require less attention, 
still their comparative high resistance 
causes them to heat up more than cop- 
per; particularly is this the case where 
the brushes make poor contact or 
where limited commutator surface 
would indicate that it had been de- 
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signed for copper brushes. There not 
being room for carbon brushes of suffi- 
cient size to carry current. 

The remedy in the first case is to 
make good the contact of the brush 
with the commutator and in the latter 
ease to substitute brushes of lower re- 
sistance. 

Brushes screwed tight 
causing friction and 
commutator is a frequent source of 
heat. 

It is necessary at times, where the 
commutator is rough or eccentric to 
screw the brushes down hard in order 
to make contact at all. This will 
cause more or less heat and can be 


down too 


between brush 


METHOD OF TAKING TEMPERATUREOF 
FULL COIL. 


remedied only by turning off the com- 
mutator and adjusting the brushes so 
as to make light but firm contact. 
Over-heated commutators may dis- 
integrate carbon brushes and cause 
them to become coated with a black 
film which offers a resistance 
and aggrevates the heating. In such 


high 


cases keep the commutator clean by 
wiping it off occasionally with a soft 
cloth moistened with a little vaseline 
or oil. 

Bad connection in the brush-holder 
due in dirty brushes 
making poor electrical connection with 
brush-holders is a constant source of 
heat which will be transmitted to 
commutator. 

Short circuits between the segments 


most cases to 


of the armature, the current leaping 
through the mica which separates 
them will cause more or less heat in 
the commutator. This trouble is one 
which at is difficult to locate, 
from the fact that there may be no ex 
ternal indication of it. It 
ever, be 


times 


will, how- 
making a 
convenient 
known as the drop of potential 


apparent upon 


bridge test, or the more 
test 
method. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to go to any extent into the details of 
the testing of dynamos or motors as 
this subject will form the basis of a 
future paper. But with regard to the 
last mentioned test it may be said that 
it is a method of measuring consecu- 
tively the drop of potential along each 
coil in the armature. 

A strong curent from some constant 
source, such as a secondary battery is 
through an armature coil, by 
placing the terminals of the battery 


sent 


on adjacent commutator segments, 
the drop of potential is then measured 
by means of a milli volt meter or deli- 
cate galvanometer. Any short circuit 
whole or in part, either in coil or be- 
commutator segments, or 


or poor 


tween any 


circuit connection will 
at once be indicated by an appreciable 
difference in drop along that coil. 

A commutator having a short circuit 
unless indeed it is on the surface 


removed 


open 


where it can be readily 
should be disconnected from the rest 
of the armature, the shell loosened up 
and fresh mica inserted. 

Excessive heat in an armature will 
very often char the insulation of one 
or more coils of wire causing them to 
burn out entirely. Such coils must be 
rewound in order to 
armature. In 


and 
part of the 


taken out 
save 
most armatures of the so-called Gram 
me type this can easily be done, but in 
the Drum type of 
usually necessitate an entire rewind- 


any 


armature it will 
ing. 
If a 
motor is run without load, any excess 
once evident at the 
ammeter in circuit. As this current is 
not all required for twisting torque 


motor, or a dynamo run as a 


of curent is at 


but only a small constant portion of 
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it. the excess must be converted into 
heat through some defect. Such a test 
is therefore the best indication of the 
condition of the armature. 

The most common indication of heat 
in an armature is the heated current 
of air which an armature throws off. 


st Porn 





























SHORT CIRCUIT IN FIELD COLL, 


The causes of this heat then may be 
classified as follows: 
First, excessive current 
due to overload. 
Second, 


in armature 


short circu:t in armature 
coils. 

Both of will cause 
sparking as well as heating and their 


remedy has already 


these troubles 


been described 
under the head of 


commutator.” 


“sparking at the 


Third, moisture in armature causing 
partial short circuits. Remedy is the 
most natural one; bake in an oven and 
keep dry in future if possible. 

Fourth, heat transmitted from other 
parts as already spoken of. 

Fifth, foucault currents in the arma- 
ture core. In this case the armature 
body either has not been properly la- 
minated as it is called, or the insulat- 
ing material stampings 
has charred out after long continuous 
run. 


between the 


A condition such as this will per- 
mit Foueault or Eddy currents to be 
has charred out after long continuous 
nally with the axis of the body and 
A fault such 


as this entails the stripping the arma- 


cause its entire heating. 


ture, and reinsulating the stampings. 
This is sometimes accomplished by in- 


serting strips of tissue paper between 
remedied by baking in an oven till all 
good japan is sufficient. 

Sixth, Eddy curents may be found 
in the armature conductors themselves 
provided they are large. This is a 
matter of first construction. Our cut 
shows lamination is sometimes 
carried on in large conductors. 

Heating of the field magnets is a 
fault and means primarily 
too much current flowing through the 
field coils. 


how 


common 


In the case of the dynamo 
it may mean that 
high. The remedy 
voltage or 
the shunt 


the voltage is too 
is to reduce the 
increase the resistance of 
field. 
ceptible to short circuits as shown in 
Should the fault occur in one 
field, that one will be the cooler of the 
two, with corresponding weakening of 
its magnetism. This trouble more 
often than any other results from al- 
fields to 
with the oil from 


Field coils are sus- 


the cut. 


lowing the become soaked 
the bearings. Oil 


seems to have a tendency to rot the 





METHOD OF LAMINATING CONDUCTOR 


insulation on the wires and thus forms 
a ready short cut to the current. <A 


fault such as this can only be remedied 
by rewinding the coil or coils affected. 

*artial short 
sometimes due to moisture and can be 
remedied by baking in an oven till at 
moisture is driven out. 


circuits in the field is 


As with the case of the armature 
body, so with the field core, Foucault 
currents are generated though as a 
usual thing not as intense. This is of 
course a structural defect and an at- 
tempt has been made to remedy it in 
machines with laminated feed cores. 
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Lighting Factories and Shops. 


In the and building of 


modern munufacturing plants one of 


designing 


the most important questions to be 
considered is the lighting of the inte- 
rior of the building. Manufacturing 


BLOOD OP 
4 


FIG 


plants at the present time are located, 
generally speaking, in large cities, or 
at least in regions where the popula 
that a 
great deal of loss is experienced by 


tion is somewhat dense, so 


the owners on account of the help 
watching people passing by or by oc 
ecurrences taking place in the adjoin- 
ing streets. On the other hand the im- 
portance of thoroughly lighting the in- 
terior of a shop is so great that often 
this fact over all 


takes precedence 


others. combine the two? 


Why not 
Why not have a well lighted interior 
the sides 


ef the building so constructed that em 


and at the same time have 


ployees are unable to have their at- 
tention attracted by what is taking 


place in the surrounding streets? 


Ke 


l. 


We illustrate herewith, a machine 
shop designed and built by the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, 
Veeder Mfg. Co., of 


The Veeder Mfg. 


Conn., for the 
Hartford, Conn. 


Co. are noted for the excellence of the 
which is one of 
instrument 
distances traversed by 


Veeder cyclometers 
the best, if not the best, 
for recording 
bicycles there is made in the country. 
The mechanism of these cyclometers 
is very fine, and in the different pro- 
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cesses of manufacture it requires the 
best of light in carrying on the vari- 
ous operations. The business of the 
Veeder Mfg. Co., being largely on the 
increase they decided to build an en 
tire new plant, and the illustrations, 
herewith, show their new machine 
shop, both externally and internally. 
The tirst illustration shows the ex- 
terior of the building, which is of a 
somewhat novel construction. The 
supporting framework is entirely of 
steel, the greater portion of the con- 
struction being steel and glass. It is 
three stories in height, the exterior 
presenting a very ornamental appear- 
ance from the unique character of the 
construction. It is 30 ft. in width, 110 


ft. in length, the three floors giving 
nearly 10,000 square feet of floor sur- 
face, every inch of which, owing to 
the well diffused light in the interior 
of the building, can be occupied for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Fig. 2 shows the interior of this 
building, the photograph from which 
this illustration was made being taken 
in the second floor showing the sup- 
porting girders of the third floor above, 
and the truss work forming the sup- 
porting girders for the sides of the 
building. The interior is heated by 
hot air forced into the interior of the 
building from an adjoining boiler 
room by means of ducts located and 
made a part of the supporting col 
umns of the building. This peculiar 
feature of the building was designed 
by C. H. Veeder, the president of the 


company, and adopted by The Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company in their design. 

Particular notice is called to the 
sides of the building which are made 
almost entirely of glass, but arranged 
in sections so that they can be easily 
opened and closed, thus’ securing 
plenty of fresh air. A great many peo 
ple have an idea, if the sides of a 
building are made of glass, that the 
interior in warm weather will be in- 
sufferably hot, the same as a green- 
house. The facts of the case are exactly 
opposite. Owing to the superior ventil- 
ation secured by means of every other 
panel of the glass swinging on a cen- 
tre pivot, perfect ventilation may be 
secured, and thus, instead of being ex- 


ceedingly hot in warm weather it is 
extraordinarily cool, and pure clean 
air from the outside is furnished for 
the workmen. 

Fig. 3 is also taken from a photo- 
graph and shows the interior of the 
upper floor of the building. This floor 
is entirely clear of columns, the roof 
trusses being of sufficient capacity to 
support not only the roof loads but 
also to carry shafting, pulleys, hang- 
ers, etc. Particular attention is again 
called to the lighting of the interior of 
this portion of the building. A large 
amount of glass admits and diffuses 
the light so thoroughly in and through 
the interior of the building that the 
very fine cyclometer work can be car- 
ried on in the centre of the building as 
well as on the outside. The building 
is a credit to the designers—The Ber- 
lin Iron Bridge Company—to whom 
we are indebted for the illustrations. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for August. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued’ each month by 
the TEXTILE WorRLD. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 


recipes given. 


The selection ot samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser. 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WoRLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recire No. 113. 

Light Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Blue A on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

4 oz. Patented Blue A. 
Victor Koech! & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) | 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 
while turning, and turn toshade at that 
heat. 

These patent blues are well known 
colors among dyers, on account of their 
level dyeings, both alone and in combi- 
nation, and also for their fastness. 


No. 114. 


Pink on Worsted Yarn. 


REcIPI 


Rouge de Lyon on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Rouge de Lyon. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York. 
Enter in yarn in cold bath, bring to 


boil while turning, and turn 15 minutes 
at that heat. 
Fine shades of rose color and 


pinks 
can be obtained with Rouge de Lyon, 
and on account of its working evenly 
valuable 
this 


will make a 
The 


dye to soap, light and sulphur fumes, 


on the fibre, it 
color for dyers. fastness of 
makes it a complete and an excellent 
color. (See Recipe 122, this issue, also 


97 in our July issue.) 
Recipe No. 115. 
Brown on Cotton Knit Goods, 
Rhine Brown G on 100 pounds cotton 
knit goods. 
Prepare dye both with 


3 lbs. Rhine Brown G. 


O.8. Janney & Co.. 8.10 Letitia St 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 
2 lbs. Soda. 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in cloth at 
that 


boil, and run one 


hour at heat. Less color is re- 
quired for a second bath. 

Rhine Brown G. and the other grades 
of Rhine Browns of the above firm have 
the same characteristics, and their treat- 
ment is the 116, 


same. (See Recipe 


this issue.) 
Recipe No. 116. 
Brown on Knit Goods. 
Rhine Brown G. on 100 pounds cotton 
knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Rhine Brown G. 
O.8. Janney &Co ,8 10 Letitia St., 
Philadelphia, Pa ) 
Soda. 
Common Salt. 


2 lbs. 


20 lbs. 


Enter in cloth at boil, run one hour 


at that heat; lift out and turn 15 min 
utes at boil in separate bath, to which 
has been added 


1 lb. Bi-Chromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
Rinse 
By topping Rhine Brown G. after 
dyeing with Bi-Chromate of Potash and 
Blue Vitriol, a very fast shade is pro- 
duced, which is fast to light, air and 
this 


fulling. The cost of dyeing by 


method is small. (See Recipe 115, this 


issue.) 


Recierk No. 117. 
Yellow on Cotton Varn. 
Dipheny!l Fast Yellow G. on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 
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1 lb. Diphenyl Fast Yellow G. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
S'., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn an 
hour at that heat. 

Diphenyl Fast Yellow G. is a very 
concentrated dye, very soluble in hot 
water, producing a fine shade of golden 
yellow, and like Dipheny] Citronine G. 
(see Recipes 101 and 106), has all of 
the same advantages of that yellow. 





Recirre No. 118. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Diazyl Brown G. on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Soda. 
20 lbs. Salt. 
3 lbs. Diazyl Brown G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

The full rich shade of brown shown 
here will be found of interest to 
dyers. The dye will produce light or 
dark shades perfectly level; and for a 
one-dip brown, it will be found much 
cheaper than cutch. It is fast, and is 
quickly applied. It dyes cotton and 
wool, and cotton and silk, in one bath, 
and the color can be discharged. (See 
Recipe 121, this issue.) 





RecirepE No. 119. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Rubine on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

24 lbs. Acid Rubine No. 3110. 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., Philadel. 
pbhia, Pa 

4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Acid Rubine No. 3110 dyes a fine 
shade of bluish red, with a mellow 
tone. The color works slowly and 
level, which will be found excellent for 
piece goods, and as the color is fast and 
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very soluble, the dyer will find it to be 
a very satisfactory dye-stuff. 





Recirre No. 120. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 

One-dip Wool Black on 100 pounds 

worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 

17 lbs. One-Dip Wool Black No. 2. 

2 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 

4 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter in yarn at from 180° to boil, 
and turn 14 hours at that heat. 

With 17 lbs. of Wool Black No. 2,a 
fine, full, clean shade of black is dyed 
in one dip, very fast to soap and light. 
It will not rub off or bleed, and will 
dye very level, penetrating the thickest 
fibre. (See Recipes 161 [1897], and 9 
and 79 [1898.]) 





Recipe No. 121. 
Lilac on Cotton Yarn. 
Diazyl Brown G. on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Soda. 
10 lbs. Salt. 
4 oz. Diazyl Brown G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 


Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. 

Diazyl Brown G. will dye cotton and 
wool, and silk and cotton in one bath. 
It will also combine with other Diazyl 
colors, for other shades. ‘The color is 
very soluble, works level on the fibre, 
and penetrates thoroughly. (See Recipe 
118, this issue.) 





tECIPE No. 122. 
Bright Red on Worsted Varn. 
Rouge de Lyon on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Rouge de Lyon. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York.) 


Enter yarn cold, bring to boil while 
turning, and turn 15 minutes at that 
heat. 

The fine, rich shades of rose color 
produced with Rouge de Lyon, and the 
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quick way of dyeing, will be of great 
help to dyers, as there is no mordant 
required in the dye-bath, and the bath 
does not exhaust. Level shades are the 


results. (See Recipe 97 in our July 


issue, also 114, this issue.) 


No. 


Blue on Cotton Varn. 


123. 


REcIPr 


Triamine Black B on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Triamine Black I 
A. Klipstein & Co., 1 


New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


> 
> 
22 Pear! St., 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Triamine Black B dyes in one bath, 
a fine, full shade of indigo blue, work- 
ing slowly and level on the yarn. It 
can also dye a fine fast black, by diazo- 
tizing, and developing the color separ- 
ately. Black 


combine 
with the direct dyes for shading. 


Triamine will 


No. 124. 


Black on Cotton Varn. 


RECIPE 


Zambesi Black D on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Zambesi Black D. 
New York & Boston 
Co., 55 Beekman,St., 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Sal Soda 


Dryrewood 
New York. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 


hour at that heat Rinse and diazotize 


with 
8 lbs. 
9 lbs 


Turn 15 to 20 


Nitrate of Soda 
Muriatic Acid. 
minutes cold; rinse 
off, and develop in a cold bath with 
1} lbs, Beta Naphthol. 
14 lbs. Caustic Soda. 
Turn 15 to 20 minutes and wash. 
Zambesi Black D. when developed 
with Beta Naphthol, bluish 
black; but a deeper and more of a jet 
black can be obtained if developed with 
If developed w ith 
black is ob- 
known to 


gives a 


Toluylene Diamine. 
Recorcin, a fine shade of 
well 


tained. This black is 


dyers, and is used for fast colors. 


DEPARTMENT 


No. 


Green oa Cotten Yarn. 


Recipe! 125. 
Benzo Green BB on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Benzo Green BB. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York. 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

senzo Green BB being a concentra- 
ted color, will produce dark shades of 
green at a low cost, and being a one- 
dip color, it will be found of great ben- 
efit to dyers for combining with other 
direct dyes. The dye is very easily 
dissolved, and works on the yarn, raw 
stock, or piece goods very evenly. 


Recire No. 126. 


Very Dark Blue on Woolen Varun. 


Alizarine Lanacyl Navy Blue B on 100 
pounds woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 lbs. Alizarine 
Blue B. 
Wm.J. Matheson & Co, Ltd , 182 
Front St., New York 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Aeetic Acid. 


Lanacyl Navy 


Enter in yarn at 120°, bring to boil 


while turning, and turn one hour at 


Then add 
Acetic Acid. 


Turn 20 minutes at boil. 


that heat. 
5 lbs 
The shade shown here is a fine, dark 


bloomy indigo blue, very fast to light 


and fulling. The importer has several 
brands of these blues, which will be of 
great help to the dyer, as he will be 
able to produce most any shade of blue 
two or 


without a combination of more 


colors. (See Recipe 110 in our July 
issue. ) 


No. 


127 


Red on Worsted Varn. 


RECIPI 


Fast red on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Fast Red. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St, New York. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 





























































Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Fast Red being an acid color, is very 
well adapted to dyeing fast, bright 
shades from carpet yarns to wool dress 
goods, also raw wool, and, in fact, all 
kinds of fine or low grades of wool and 
shoddy. Itis a very fast color, dyes 
level, and combines with other dye- 
stuffs. The cost of dyeing is very 
cheap. The color is fast to rubbing. 


RecivE No. 128. 
Black on Cotton and Wool Goods. 
Black on 100 pounds mixed cotton and 
wool goods. 
Prepare dye bath to start with 
40 lbs. Logwood Liquor No. 65. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter in cloth at boil, run 14 hours 

at that heat, shut off steam, add 
20 lbs. more of Logwood Liquor. 

Run one hour at 130° F., lift out, and 

run 20 minutes in bath to which 
2 lbs. Bi-Chromate of Potash 
has been added. 

Use one-third less dye-stuff for stand- 
ing kettles. 

The above method of dyeing a one- 
dip black will be found a cheap one. 
For a low grade mix of wool, shoddy 
and cotton, the black produced will 
show up to be a clean and bright one. 
The above amount is for a starting ket- 
tle, and for standing kettles the cost of 
dyeing is very low. (See Recipes 36 
[1897] for black on shoddy; 88 [1897] 
for a black on cotton; 180 [1897] fora 
black on shoddy cloth; and 74 [1898] 
in combination with other dyes for a 


black on cotton yarn.) 





New Dyes. 


We present in this issue a number 
of dyes that are well worth the atten- 
tion of dyers and manufacturers that 
desire to keep abreast with the times. 

In recipe 118 is to be found an ex- 
cellent formula for dyeing light green 
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on worsted yarn, by the use of 
Patent Blue A, from Victor Koechl & 
Co., New York. This color is ex- 
ceedingly fast to milling when dyed 
either with acid or Glauber’s salt 
alone, or on a chrome and tartar 
mordant. It is quite fast to light. 
It does not stain white or bleed at all, 
and is used largely for topping and 
greening Alizarine Blues. 

We think dyers will be interested in 
recipes 115 and 116, of two shades of 
brown on cotton knit goods, obtained 
from Rhine Brown G, furnished by O. 
S. Janney & Co., Philadelphia. We 
direct attention to the comments of 
our dyer in regard to these colors. 

John J. Keller & Co., New York, fur- 
nish their Diphenyl Fast Yellow G for 
recipe 117 for a yellow on cotton yarn. 
This color does not change by the 
action of acids or hot pressure. It is 
more adaptable for cotton dyeing, al- 
though on account of its being able to 
stand acid, can also be applied to 
both wool and silk. 

Diazyl Brown G, furnished by C. 
Bischoff & Co., New York, appears in 
recipes 118 and 121, for the production 
of a reddish brown and a lilac, re- 
spectively, on cotton yarn. This color 
is exceedingly well fitted for dyeing 
cotton hosiery, as it gives a tan shade 
that is very much in demand, and by 
shading a little more on the reddish 
side or making a little darker, a great 
variety of shades may be obtained. 

In recipe 119 we find a formula for 
a red on worsted yarn, obtained from 
the use of Acid Rubine, furnished by 
Hanna Schoellkopf & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Our dyer’s comments will be 
read with interest in regard to this 
color, and the sample that appears in 
our Dyers’ Supplement will undoubt- 
edly attract attention. 

In recipe 124, the New York & 
Boston Dyewood Co., New York, sup- 
ply their Zambesi Black D, for the 
production of a black on cotton yarn. 

The valuable properties which most of 
the members of this group of Zambesi 
colors possess, both in direct, as well 
as in diazotized and developed dye- 
ings, are embodied in this product to 
a particularly high degree. This color 
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is chiefly for cotton, but also can be 
advantageously employed for dyeing 
union materials, such as half-wool and 
half-silk, ete. 
a later color, known as Zambesi BBB, 
our Dyers’ 


This house has got out 
which we shall show in 
Supplement at ap early date. 

Benzo Green BB, furnished by Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., New 
York,is shown in recipe 125, forashade 
of green on cottonyarn. This is a bluer 
brand than Green G, which 
made its appearance about a year ago. 


Benzo 


tenzo Green BB possesses exactly the 
same properties as the older G 
brand, and is therefore suitable for 
cotton, half-wool and half-silk dyeing. 
{ts fastness to alkalies is especially 
noteworthy. For printing, this BB 
product has also similar properties to 
the G brand, and can 
charged white, with zinc and tin, and 


also be dis- 
sets wool for slop padding. 

in recipe 127 is to be found an at- 
tractive formula for a red on worsted 
yarn, produced from Fast Red, fur- 
nished by the Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 
New York. Our dyer’s comments in re- 
lation to this dye will be with 

The 
economical 


read 
color is a 
in its 


undoubted interest. 
strong article 


ise, dyeing uniformly, and is excel- 


and 


lent for mixing with other colors to 
obtain different shades. 


Eucalyptus Fibre. 


A NEW TEXTILE MATERIAL, 


A rather interesting invention has 
been patented in 
Frenchman, the commercial merits of 
which we have no knowledge and are 
tunable to judge of them from the des- 
cription that we have received. The 
improved 


been 


this country by a 


invention relates to an 
fibrous material, 
called by the 
tus wool or 
of producing the 


which has 
“Eucalyp- 
and to 


name of 
wadding,” 
the process same. 
The fibrous material is obtained by the 
treatment and utilization of the fibrous 
portion of the well-known plant desig- 
nated under the generic name of Eu- 
calyptus. C. R. Dodge of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, in 


his descriptive catalogue of “Useful 
Fibre Plants” refers to Eucalyptus as 
a tree abounding in Australia and Tas- 
mania, and sometimes found in other 
countries. The tree oftentimes grows 
to a gigantic size and is exceedingly 
valuable for its timber. Eucalyptus 
oil has attracted some attention in late 
years, particularly since the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition of 1876. The tree is 
well-known through its 
recommended for planting in malarial 
districts of this country. The fibre is 
reddish in color and has been prepared 
experimentally. The 
Australia are known to manufacture 
both and from the 
fibre, would indicate 
not only strength, but considerable fit- 


having been 
aborigines of 


canvas cordage 


which seem to 


hess. 





Figure 1 is a side view, partly in sec- 
tion, of an apparatus for restoring to 
ingredients which 
Fig. 2 is a plan 


the fabric certain 
are lost in the baths. 
view of part of Fig. 1. 

Although the Eucalyptus fibres can 
be treated by all the processes gener- 
ally used for the conversion of ligne- 
ous fibres into textile threads, the in- 
ventor prefers to work according to 
the following process, which better 
suits their special nature. 


The parts of the plant to be used are 
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first allowed to soak for about fifteen 
to twenty hours in a bath of luke warm 
water. They are then heated in a boil- 
er or in a kier, the temperature being 
raised progressively by 10° every half- 
hour until 120° is reached, which 
brings the total duration of this oper- 
ation up to about five hours. The 
fibrous mass jis then rolled and 
brought into the form of very thin rib- 
bons or strips, then washed in a five 
per cent. bath of carbonate of soda or 
in any other equivalent alkaline bath. 
The fibres are then beaten and after- 
wards thoroughly washed with water, 
again beaten and placed for twenty- 
four hours in a bath of luke warm 
water, to whieh has been added ten 
per cent. of hydrochloric acid and one 
per cent. of ammonium chlorid, (sal- 
ammoniac.) In place of the hydro- 
chloric acid and sal-ammoniac there 
may be employed any other acid and 
any other suitable ammoniacal salt or 
alkali salt. After this treatment the 
mass is subjected to a washing with 
resin soap, then to a washing with 
plenty of water, which will free it 
from all free and _ soluble bodies. 
Afterward the fibres are dried, 
scutched, and stripped, and when 
thoroughly dry are ready for the cards 
to make wool or wadding. 

In order to make up for loss of use- 
ful principles resulting in the treat- 
ment which the fibrous matter under- 
goes, the resins collected in the course 
of this treatment are restored to the 
wadding in the following manner: 
The residue from the treatment of the 
fibrous matter contains oil of eucalyp- 
tus, resins, tars, various essences, etc. 
This residue is placed into a receiver 
(see illustration), into which a certain 
number of vertical tubes dip. At the 
upper extremity of each of these tubes 
is a horizontal tube which is set into 
the dome of a boiler. The various 
tubes are arranged in a common hori- 
zontal plane and diverge in the man 
ner shown in diagram, so that they 
cover the whole width of the stuff to 
be impregnated. The steam which es- 
capes through the mouthpiece of each 
of these horizontal tubes produces as- 

piration in each of the corresponding 
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vertical tubes, so that the resins, tars, 
essences, etc., in the receiver rise into 
the vertical tubes and are projected 
upon the tissue by the steam-jets es- 
caping from the extremity of the hori- 
zontal tubes. The tissue to be impreg- 
nated is rolled up on a drum. It de- 
scends in vertical direction to the hori- 
zontal tubes, passes on a roller, and 
finally rolls upon an arbor which has 
a crank. Turning the latter slowly the 
progression of the tissue is obtained, 
and in that manner the whole surface 
of the same will be impregnated with 
resins. 

The eucalyptus threads thus brought 
to the condition of textile fibres form 
an improved fibrous material which 
can be used either as such in the man 
ufacture of all objects into which wool 
or wadding enters, or it ean be util- 
ized in any other desired manner. For 
instance, the improved material can 
serve for the manufacture of all kinds 
of felt or be spun se as to make pure 
eucalyptus yarn, or mixed yarn, by 
admixture with other textiles—such 
as flax, hemp, silk, ramie, wool, cotton, 
or the like. These pure or mixed yarns 
ean be used alone or serve in the man- 
ufacture of all fabrics or knitted 
goods, either alone or in combination 
with any other kinds of textile threads. 
In any case it is said that the products 
obtained by the application of eucalyp- 
tus wool or wadding possess all the 
hygienic and absorbent properties of 
the material of which they are com 
posed, and they remain in a good con 
dition for a very long time by reason 
of the imputrescibility of this mate 
rial. 

Absorption of Tannic and Gallic Acids, 
and Other Smaller Bodies by 
Cotton, 


The peculiar aftinity which exists be- 
tween cellulose and tannic acid has 
been a frequent subject of experiment, 
and is of course of immense practical 
importance in cotton dyeing processes. 
Gallic acid, on the other hand, appears 
to have no “affinity” for cellulose, but 
no satisfactory elucidation of these 
facts has, as yet, been put forward. 
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The 
mainly physical, and is due to capillar- 


theory that the absorption is 
ity, is hardly reasonable in view of the 
fact that 
only colloid which is absorbed, 
and it that 
precipitated cellulose has a greater ab 


tannic acid is perhaps the 
thus 
is negatived by the fact 


sorptive power for tannic acid than 


the highly organized cotton fibre. 
Another 


sorption 


against the ab 
that 


argument 


theory is wool fibre, 
which (when once wetted) is very ab 
little tannic 
On the other hand 


union 


sorbent, attracts very 
acid from solution. 
if a chemical takes place be- 
tween cellulose and tannic acid the re- 
sulting compound must be of a very 
unstable character, since most of the 
tannic acid is removed by merely 
steeping the cotton in cold water, and 
the whole is removed by boiling in 
water for one hour. 

It is probable that a complete ex 
panation will only be arrived at when 
the constitution of cellulose is abso- 
lutely known. 

In the meantime it appeared interest- 
ing as a contribution to the subject to 
connection 


determine whether 


could be traced between the degree of 


any 


absorption and the chemical constitu- 
tion of the absorbed substance; and al- 
though the results of our experiments 
have been largely negative in charac- 
ter, may usefully be placed on record. 

The 
aromatic phenols of 
In all cases the following pro- 


substances used were various 


knewn constitu 
tion 
portional amounts were employed:— 
1000ec. Distilled Water. 
10 grms. Purified Cotton. 
1 grm. of Substance. 

The cotton was steeped in the solu- 
tion for three hours in the cold, then 
removed, and the amount of substance 
(per litre) in the residual solution was 
determined. 

The 
varied according to the substance dealt 
validity 


method of estimation adopted 


with, and the testing of the 


of such methods entailed a large 


an:ount of 
The amount of tannic acid which is 


work. 


absorbed by cellulose under various 


investigated by 
deter- 


conditions has been 


Knecht and Kershaw. They 


mined the effect of temperature and 


concentration of the tannic acid solu 
tion when steeped in a_ solution 
of steeping for various lengths of time 
ete., etc. J. Koechlin has also pub 
lished some results bearing upon the 
mutual affinity between cotton 
acid. He finds that 


which has been saturated with a solu- 


and 
tannic cotton 
tion containing 50 grms. of tannic acid 
per litre still continues to absorb tan 
nic acid when steeped in a solution 
containing only 20 grms. per litre. It 
retains the whole of its tannie acid 
when steeped in a solution containing 5 
grms. per litre,but loses tannic acid in 
a solution containing 2 grms. per litre. 

There are of course two opposing at- 
tractions in force when cellulose is 
steeped in an aqueous solution of tan- 
nic acid. The cellulose tends to with- 


draw tannic acid from the solution 
and the water opposes this by reason 
of its solvent power. If the former ac- 
tion is the stronger, tannic acid is tak- 
en up by the fibre; if the solvent action 
of the 


acid is removed; if an equilibrium is 


water predominates, tannic 


established, no absorption or removal 
ensues. 

If it 
affinity 


were the fact that no definite 


exists between cellulose and 


tannic acid and that mere absorption 
takes place, there would be a definite 
point of equilibrium for a_ given 
strength (temperature, &c,) of solution 
and a given amount of cellulose; and 
if the diluted, 
would at once begin to dissolve 
fact, 
however, the experiments of Koechlin 


solution were tannic 
acid 
from the fibre. As a matter of 
above referred to, show that cellulose 
will retain in a dilute solution (5 grms. 
per litre) the whole of the tannic acid 
absorbed from a much stronger solu- 
tion (50 grms. per litre). This clearly 
indicates the existence of a definite at- 
and 


the stability 


traction, chemical or otherwise, 


also gives some idea of 
of the product which is formed. 

Since there are two opposing forces 
in play, and, in any given case, the ab- 
sorption of tannic acid ceases when 
the condition of equilibrium is estab- 
lished, it is evident that an additional 


amount of tannic acid can only be ab- 
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sorbed if the attraction of the cotton 
is increased, or the solvent attraction 
of the water is diminished. There is, 
however, no means of increasing the 
direct attraction of the fibre, but the 
relative attraction can readily be in- 
ereased by adding certain substances 
to the water; and ‘this results in the 
fixation of a larger amount of tannic 
acid from any given solution. 

The addition of acetic acid to tannin 
baths has frequently been recommend- 
ed, and is a not uncommon practice, 
but it is probably used mainly with the 
idea of neutralizing carbonates in the 
water, or perhaps of retarding the fer- 
Our ex- 
periments that the 
lower fatty acids have a specific effect 
tannic 


mentation of the tannic acid. 
show, however, 
in increasing the amount of 
acid absorbed by cellulose. 
The difference between the action of 
acetic acid and citric and tartaric acid 
is worthy of comment, and the fact 
that hydrochloric acid has little effect 
absorbed, while sul- 


on the amount 


phuric acid proves very detrimental, 


has a considerable practical bearing 
as affecting the neutralization of hard 
waters, etc. 

Knecht and Kershaw had previously 
noted that an addition of sulphuric 
acid or sodium sulphate decreases the 
amount of tannic acid absorbed, a fact 
corroborated by our experiments. 

Cold distilled 
throughout the 
was noted that if the air was previous 
lv expelled by boiling and the water 
cooled in a closed flask, the amount of 


water was used 


experiments, and it 


tannic acid absorbed from such water 
was somewhat diminished. 

As already noted, gallic acid is not 
absorbed from its solution by cellulose, 
and this statement holds good for all 
concentrations of 


temperatures and 


solution. The presence of acetic acid, 
however, induces a slight absorption 
of gallic though the amount 


taken up is always much less than in 


acid, 
the case of tannic acid, never exceed- 
ing 8 or 9 per cent. of the amount in 
solution. 

Formic and propionic acids also in- 
duce the absorption of a small amount 
of gallic acid, but other organic acids 


and also mineral acids have, as with 
tannic acid, no such effect. 

Cotton appears capable of absorbing 
only a small amount of gallic acid, 
even from strong solutions. 

Gallic acid gives compounds with 
antimony, and tin, and would 
therefore be a useful substance in cot- 


iron, 


ton dyeing if it were absorbed by cel- 
lulose. The addition of acetic acid to 
a tannin bath thus renders about 1/12 
of the gallic acid useful, in addition to 
increasing the amount of tannic acid 
fixed by about 50 per cent.—Walter M. 
Gardner in Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colorists. 


Mildew Removed by Peroxide of 
Sodium. 


With reference to the article in our 
July number on “Mildew on Under- 
’ page 79, we are informed that 
this can be perfectly removed by im- 
mersing the goods in a one-half per 
cent. bath of Peroxide of Sodium, to- 
gether with the necessary acid, warm- 
ing up and keeping this up for one- 
half to one hour, removing and wash- 


wear,’ 


ing very thoroughly in warm water. 
All fungi will have been killed in that 
time through that treatment, while the 
goods will have suffered absolutely no 
harm, unless they be colored, and then 
correctly carried on, 
would only have lightened the shade 


the process, if 


a little, according to the duration of 
the treatment. 


The progress of the cotton mill in- 
China, it is reported from 
Shanghai, is illustrated by the declara- 


dustry in 


tion of a dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital by the International Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. of that centre, in 
addition to the appropriation of 30,000 
teals to the 


reduction of the over- 


drafts from the banks, as the result 


of six months’ working. These profits, 
it is added, are equivalent to a divi- 


dend of 15 per cent. per annum. 


Some of the best selling designs in 
silk grenadines consist of geometrical 
leno effects of a simple character in 
stripe form. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Paper Cutter. 
We do 1 
t book would 
afford the expe 


nd equipping 


Thomas Kennedy 19 Mohawk 
Cohoes, N. Y., makes a machine which Socks, Towels, Etc. 
we think is adapted to your purposs —_—_—_—_— 
While its principal use is for cutting Editor Textile World 


} 


cloth, it would cut many thicknessesof th I would like to know where I can get 
gentlemen's and ladies’ socks, towels and 
, handkerchiefs of the cheapest grades. 
with all the attachments in way of Maine I ‘ M. P. 


toughest grades of paper; it i supplied 


gauges, rules, etc. — 
We would suggest that jobbing houses 


Hammock Machinery. dealing in such stuff be communicated 
with, as Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston 








Editor Teztile World 
Will you please give us the name of Weight of Sheetings, Ete. 


some manufacturer of machinery for 
knitting or weaving hammocks. We are 
thinking of putting in some machinery Editor Textile World: 
of this kind. Can you give me the 
Alabama. Doncas. ard cotton sheeting 
denims? 
Several large manufacturers of Mass. 


mocks use machines or looms of a 
own invention and manufacture weight 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wor yards to the pound, 36 and 
Worcester, Mass ilso) manuf 30 inches wide, respectivel) Prints and 
looms for weaving hammocks ! print-cloths are supposed weigh seven 
would suggest your conferring with irds to the pound. The is no stand- 


Book on Soap and Candles. 


weight for denims The Amoskeag 
denims may be taken as the standard for 
American manufacturers 





E litor Textile World 
I have recently seen a book on the Ar Buttons. 

of Manufacturing Soap and Candles " 

Adolph Ott, published in 1 


1867, in Phil 
phia. I should judge that this book 
very useful, and should like to obt ‘al you 
cory. 


Massachusetts 


Editor Teztile World 


The book called 
very scarce. We dé 


ickel buttons, we think 
ill imported, and, therefore 
copy ( ¢ 
list most probably, o 
isners ’ 
TY 1 such commodities 
ness, ere is an excellent 
subject by William T 
. - . 
$7.50. 677 pages, illustrate: Treatise on Finishing. 
ings, that we would suggest in s 
good a book as can be now obtained Editor Textile World 
is based upon the most. recent experi Cc you inform me where I ¢« 
i ' i sg on finishing wooler 
ences in the science and practice of soa] 4 < fulline oy or 
and candle making comprising the ranches of the finishing 


chemistry for raw material, the machin 
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There 
finishing 
English 
for this 
be obtained in books devoted generally to 
There is a book 

Ready Tables,”’ 
fulling and the 
the mill 
cents We 
curing of Robert 
Wool Manu- 

difficult to 
as so much de- 


to the 
the 
suitable 


is no work devoted strictly 
department 
language. Information 


branch of manufacture can only 


published in 


manufacture 
“The Fuller's 


observations on 


woolen 
entitled 
with 
handling of 

which can be 


wool fabrics in 
obtained for 75 
the sé 
work on 


25. It is 


might suggest 
Beaumont’s 
facture Price $2 


write a 


recent 
book on finishing, 
ind experience 
out of place in 
rigidly 


pends upon the judgment 


finisher. Rules are 


of the 


this department. They cannot be 


carried out. 


Yacht Sails. 


Editor Textile World 

I have seen it stated 
the ‘‘Defender’’ were made 
this a fact? 

Mass. a. & 


that the sails of 
from ramie, Is 


informed by the makers of the 
that 


as has 


We are 
of the “‘Defender’s”’ 
made 


sails they were 


not from ramie, been cur- 
rently reported, but cotton duck especial- 
ly made for them, by the Lawrence Duck 
Mass. The Herreshoff 


this duck proved to be 


Co Lawrence, 

Mfg. Co. say that 
eminently satisfactory in all 
the 


respects 


and was used in all races of that 


yar ht, 


French Bleaching. 

Editor Textile World 

Can you inform me whether the French 
process of bleaching is in operation in the 
United States? 
Ky. Ba. <G 
We do not know of this 
used anywhere in this country. 
process would be difficult of introduction, 
have now been 
effectual 


process being 
Any new 


methods 
very 


as the 
placed upon a 


present 
cheap and 


basis. 


Cotton Gin Power. 


Editor Textile World 

There is a statement: going the rounds 
that the capacity of a roller gin is about 
400 pounds daily, and the capacity of the 
improved saw gin about 4,000 pounds. 
Also that the roller gin consumes 71,000 
foot-pounds of power for each pound of 
cleaned cotton, against 35,000 foot-pounds 
of pewer for a saw gin, for the same 
quantity. How is this figured out? 

Massachusetts. oO =. 


Our reader may be able to understand 
how this is obtained from the following 
demonstrations: 

Saw gin: Cleaning 4,000 pounds per day, 
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assuming Then 4,000 


10 = 400 pounds per hour, or 400 


a day of ten hours. 
bU = 
6.67 pounds per minute. 

Statement that it require foot- 
per pound Then 35,000 


35,000 
pounds cotton. 
6.05 83,000 7.07 h. p. 

* Roller gin: Statement that it 
71,000 foot-pounds per pound cotton. Then 
ten 


requires 


cleaning 400 pounds per day of hours: 


400 10 


0.667 pounds 


40 pounds per hour, or 40 


minute. 71,000 


per 
3,000 1.435 h. p 
takes 
cleaned, 
106 h. p. 


Saw gin: If it 35,000 foot-pounds 


per pound cotton then 35,000 


000 (per pound cotton 
cleaned). 

Roller gin: If it takes 71,000 foot-pounds 
per cotton then 71,000 


33,000 = 2.15 h. p. 


cleaned 
(per 


pound of 
pound cotton 
cleaned). 

Saw gin cleans 6.67 pounds per minute 
consuming 7.07 h. p. 

Roller gin to clean same quantity would 
use 11.3 h. p. 





Wool Spun Cotton Yarns. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly give 
f manufacturers making a 
wool-spun cotton yarn in 


us the addresses 
low grade of 
coarse sizes 

K. K. C 
advertisers desire to 
we will take 
in forwarding their letters. 


Should any of our 


reach our corespondent, 
pleasure 


Hours of Labor. 
Editor Textile World 

Is it repugnant to the United States 
Constitution for a State to pass a re- 
strictive act or law limiting the hours of 
labor for manufacturing and industrial 
establishments? Has the question come 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States for decision? 

New York. W. B. 
This question of the right of a State to 
this kind, so far as the 
Constitution is concerned, 
affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in a 
ease involving the validity of an 
passed by the State of Utah, regulating 
the hours of employment in underground 
mines, This law provided for a 
period of employment of workmen, 
limited to eight hours per day, except in 
cases of emergency where life or pro- 
perty is in imminent danger. This act 
of the State was violated by a miner, 
and the case was carried before the Su- 
preme Court of that State, and decided 
against the employer. The matter was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the ground that it was 
repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, in that it deprives employ- 


laws of 
United States 
has recently 


pass 


been 


act 


etc. 
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ers and employees of the right to make 
ontracts in a lawful way and for lawful 
purposes; also, that it is class legislation 
ind not equal or uniform in its provis- 
ions, and 


deprives employers and em- 


ployees of an equal protection of the 
laws, and abridges the privileges and im- 
munities of a citizen of the United States, 
ind deprives him of his liberty, without 
law. The National Su- 


preme Court decided that the act of Utah 


due process of 


was a valid exercise of the police 
of the State, and that it was not repug- 
nant to the national constitution. 


powers 





Cotton in Japan. 

Editor Textile World 

What is the status of the United States 
in its commerce with Japan, relative to 
cotton and its manufacture, 

Pennsylvania. Cc. L. 

Accordig to the latest 
tistics, the imports of cotton into Japan 
amounted to 295 million dur- 
ing 1897, 61 per cent. of which came 


iuthentic sta- 


pounds 
from 
British India, and 16 per cent. from the 
United States. Over 80 per cent. of the 
total imports of cotton was entered at 
the port of The United 
figures only to an inconsiderable 


Hiogo. States 
extent 
in the imports of cotton goods into Japan. 
These imports are largely monopolized by 
Britian. According to the 
consular report from Japan, for 1897 the 


Great latest 


importation of American cotton goods 


was about 165,000 yards, consisting 


chiefly of duck, and 
shirtings, gray, white and twilled. 


cotton drills and 





Cotton to Spain. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me the amount of cotton 
that was sent to Spain from this country 
for the fiscal years ending 1897 and 1898. 

Ohio. D. P. 


The exports of cotton to Spain, in 189%6- 
97, amounted to about 110 million pounds, 
and in 1897-98, about 120 million pounds. 
Of course, it is well understood that no 
made from the 
exist- 


exportations have been 
United States to Spain within the 
ence of the present war. 





Price of Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 

With the price of middling at a stated 
figure, say seven cents, what would be 
the price of middling stained, low mid- 
dling, strict middling and good middling. 

Boston. J. W. 


seven 
stained 


9/16; 


Taking the price of cotton at 
cents, the price of middling 
should be 6 9/16; low middling 6 
strict middling, 7 5/32; and good middling, 


These 
based on the established by the 
Revision Committee of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 


74 cents per pound. 


rates 


prices ire 





New Orleans Progressive Union. 


Rditor Textile World: 

I have received a circular signed by J. 
A. Blaffer, manager of the New Orleans 
Progressive Union, concerning the objects 
of that organization. Do you know any- 
thing about this union? 

Maine. 


New Orleans corres- 
that this is an organization of 


We learn from a 
pondent 
whose main ob- 


itizens of New Orleans, 


ject is to advertise the advantages of 
that What the 


imount to remains to be seen, as the ex- 


city. organization wil 


periment is a new and untried one. The 
represented as excel- 
that their 


ground, 


men behind it are 
lent people, but it is thought 


tendency is to cover too much 


and go into matters which are not strict- 
purposes of the organi- 
that they 

fact that 
somewhat cramped for means. 


ly germain to the 
zation. The greatest thing 
have to contend against is the 
they are 


Horse Power of Engine. 


Editor Textile World: 

How do you find the estimated horse 
power of an engine from the size of the 
cylinder? 


Chicago, IIl. —Miner. 


In order to estimate accurately the ca- 
pacity of an engine it would be necessary 
to know the diameter of the cylinder, 
length of stroke, number of revolutions 
per minute, steam pressure at which en- 
gine is to operate, and for economical re- 
sults assume an average cut off of not 
more than % of the stroke. From this 
data a mean effective, or average pres- 
sure throughout the stroke is to be calcu- 
lated. 

First find the ratio of expansion. For 
illustration, assume the following data: 

Diameter of cylinder 20 inches; length 
of stroke 42 inches; number of revolutions 
100; boiler pressure 100 pounds; (gauge) 
and cutorf % of the stroke. 

To find the ratio of expansion, divide 
the length of stroke in feet (plus the 
clearance in feet) by the distance the pis- 
ton has traveled at point of cutoff (plus 
the clearance in feet). Thus in the above 
case, assuming clearance to be 3 per cent. 
or 0.105 feet. [3.5 + 0.105) + [3.5 + @ + 
0.105)] = 3.606 + 112 = 3.21, ratio of ex- 
pansion. 

From a table of hyperbolic logarithms 
find the log nearest to this ratio, which 
in this case is 1.1663. To this log add 1, 
and we have 2.1693. ‘The following rule 
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is thus obtained: Multiply the steam Effects of the Crossing; The Mohair Area 
pressure as indicated, by gauge to which Of Turkey; The Farming of the Angora 
= Goat in Turkey; The Turkish Mohair 
14.7 has been added, by 1 plus the hyper- Trade; Importations to the Cape Colony 
bolic logarithm of the ratio of expansion, The Mohair“and Angora Goat Industries 
and divide the product by the ratio of ex- = — Cape ae “wees | ag ng 
. . . States, as we as of Australia, 1ere 1s 
pansion, the quotient will be the mean one chapter in this work devoted no 
effective pressure. Demonstrating the ostrich. The illustrations and _ typo- 
given figures. 100 + 14.7 = 114.7. (2.1663 x  sraphy are excellent. 
114.7) + 3.21 = 77.4, M. E. P. Frnt cont 
The M. E. P. or mean effective pressure — Frames _ ghd Frames ' By 
i ’ = . ~ a Thomas Thornley. Manchester, Eng 
being known, the horse power is found Abel Heywood & Son. The author of this 
by the following simple method (P x L xX work of over 380 pages, 8&8 vo., is well 
A X N) + 33,000 = horse power. known as the author of two excellent 
works on “Self-Acting Mules" and “Spin 
™ . ning Calculations.’’ This book in design 
“L” = length of stroke in feet. and treatment is essentially a companion 
““A”’ = area of piston in square inches. volume of the above treatise on the self 
“N”’ = number of strokes per minute. acting mule. It is the only work es- 
Pear? ° pecially devoted to the drawing and rov 
These are all to be multiplied together ing processes, and is intended to benefit 
and the final product divided by 33,600, those who are directly concerned in the 
thus, (77.4 X 3.5 X 314.16 X 200) + 33,000 = practical operation of the machines un- 
nahi der discussion, with particular stress on 
515.8 horse powcr. the points which will give the best re 
SN sults from machines in their actual mani 
: vulation. Among the subjects treated 
New Publications. ca be mentioned the following: Draw 
ing Frames; Fly Frames—Winding 
Diamine and other colors. —. 2 Building Motion, Differential Motions 
Matherson & Co., Ltd., New York. toller Setting and Drawing; Defective 
have issued, as agents for Leopold Cas- Roving Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; 
sella & “o., a number of color cards and ete. 
pamphlets relating to Diamine and other 
colors, to which we desire to call atten- Mechanical Draft for Steam Boilers. 
tion of dyers. Those interested would do By Walter B. Snow. This is a 
well to communicate with this house in pamphlet of 15 pages,. being an abstract 
regard to these sample cards, which are of a lecture delivered before Sibley Col- 
very handsomely gotten up. We may lege, Cornell University, April 22, 1898. 
mention those relating to Diamine colors The author is.of the engineering staff of 
on linings. Diamine Nitrazol Browns; the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Jamaica Plain, 
Tannin Orange R.; New Phosphine G.; Mass. The paper is illustrated and con- 
Anthracene Acid Colors; and a pamphlet tains much valuable information for 
showing dycing fast to light on covert those interest in the economical opera- 
coatings containing cotton. tions of boilers. 


“P’’ = mean effective pressure. 


Appleton’'s Popular Science Monthly 
title of the sixth edition, revised, of for August. New York mel yk 
» ri] » » ¥ s re 
pamphlet just issued by the Joseph & Co. Price $ per year. Thi: n im 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City - & contains a list of articles of timely inter- 
which all those interested in this ma- est. The important question of The Edu- 
terial should write for is containing cation of Women for ee ages parma 
7 = , Py > ‘ P re . = ; se 7 ta er > Ss ‘ . ‘ ar in- 
much valuable information The impor- discussed by Mary R. ae we , . 3 
tance of graphite lubrication is largely teresting geol sical a= 4 ry ro 
; » » giver . r’s second ar- 
due to the development of high speed and Russell is given. Dr. Collier's seco a ae 
great power machinery. The compound ticle on the Evolution of price gag Po je 
engines, the great motors, the heavy read with increasing interest. ( yee 
shaft lines and gears, now so common in ticles of prominence are the fo eu es 
the large power plants and mills, present Manual Training School, a ye \ 
; ‘ ae oe 4 : avid A. 
many new questions of friction and lu- of the Camera in ae o . a hb - 
brication. So far as graphite in engines Were Series OF Oe ‘te of What 
for general lubrication is concerned, the continued under the special ti 2° a i. 
material should be absolutely pure and Should be Taxed and How it Sho 
free from grit and the flake of uniform Taxed. 


Size. 


Graphite as a Lubricant. This is the 


—_—— 


The Blue Book, 1898 edition. This tex- 
The Angora Goat. By S. C. Cronwright tile directory appears in its usual at- 
Schreiner New York, Longmans tractive and complete form. This publi- 
Green & Co., 16 mo., 296 pages, with illus- cation has now entered its second decade 
trations. This we believe is the most and each volume seems to show an im- 
complete and satisfactory work relating provement over the preceding one. Chis 
to the angora goat that ever was pub- year a list of cotton goods converters in 
lished, althougn written with special ref- New York City has been added. Besides 
erence to the raising of this animal in the Directory of the textile establish- 
South Africa. The work is published ments in the United States and Canada, 
under the auspices of the South African the book contains a list dry goods 
Angora Goat Breeders’ Association. It commission merchants and dealers in 
t s up the subject under the following wool and cotton and an extended index 
headings: The Descent of the Angora of the supply trade. It is published in 
from the Wild Goat; Early Records; The two editions, one for office use and the 
Evolution ofthe Angora; The Original other for traveller's use. This annual 
Pure Angora Goat; The Localization of publication is well known to the trade 
the Original Pure Bred Angora; Crossing and will doubtless meet with the usual 
the Pure Angora with the Common Goat; cordial reception which it deserves. 
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Cotton, By Cl 
Lowell, Mas 
Luthor. 354 pages 
pally full page pl i ; lesi 
th most acceptable book n th ommission 
that has been published. T 
remark 
d 


Mr 
a tend 
preparation 
irt € comn 
sides giving P 
mercial uses « 
tention ot t 
ice a volume 
cotton f 
ll whose Us Nes 
bre in its raw or m factured 
tion; and to ptoducs immary 
experiences of ma men ind many 
minds, as t th most satisfactor 
method of cotton e1 ire, that would be 
useful to the lan While the book is 
ifficiently ni so popular 
terest to the general 
. The author is the director of the 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, author of several excellent 
works relating to cotton man 
former examiner to the City & 
London Institut for the advancement 
Technical l ion nd a member 
the United iu of the . 
national Congress Technical of building 
tion We cannot speak in that the coal 
ing praise regarding the merit building on a 
book. root trusses the 
maximum 
expenrditur of pow 


Syracuse onstruction Co 


li Conn., have 
the New Hay 
Haven, Conn., 
shed, 60 feet 


The Philadelphia Textile School ! 
Pennsylvania Museum and a School of 
Industrial Art, has issued a very conven- ‘ 

é onection itl their electr 
ent pamphlet regarding its methods and : 
mn , 1 designed and t 
advantages. This pamphlet has Rerlin Iror 
published in order to meet numerous i i - pal . A gels 
; i The steel work 
; ; boiler hovse ir ( tion 
a distance from Philadelphia t refer- — : one a COs ee 
2 po . ri plant of the Peoples 
ence to this school The whole subie« Oo “ t 
; ' ‘ i . City N. J 
technical education has been developed a . ted } ¢ 
in the last quarter of a century - - ; : eegrntegts 
, 


een 


quiries received from persons residing 


therefore, so ne its methods 3 

ind advantages are not generally known Neale 
ind the field which it opens to bright acai 

energetic, young men very imper 4 cable received from 
fectly understood and I clated TI it concer! e the Lowry 
chief advantage which h a school eads thus: ‘ urance fri 
fords is the facility offered for obtaining show te inderwriters 
“a broad knowledge of textiles . . it? Pe 

studies included in the course of instr anxious 

tion at this hool embrace, fabric st 

ture and design, fabri inalys ind il- yr Borries 
culations, weaving rding and spinning Club committe 
color harmony, Ja sketching and h I to the East f 
designing, mechanic: wing, chemis cone f he establishment 
try, dyeing and 1g epartment in 

; Training I 


Industrial News. 


Blumenthal hav recently re 

moved their silk velvet factory from New 

York to Sheldon, Ct ind are now put 

ting in the looms and need about 35 

ditional weavers, who hay h 

ence on plush or silk. Weave 

from ten to twelve dollars 

mill runs throughout the 
S. J. Corey, 273 Cong 

Mass., is a well known de 

of dyestuffs, ind is the 

of W. F. Stutz, Calcutt 

sule of his indigo. Mr 

member of the firm otf 

dor and has 

years in India 

indigo, and this 

gained for him t 
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—Messrs. Loring Coes & Co., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., haVe issued a folding card 
that is sure to attract attention. It very 
cleverly connects the all absorbing inter- 
est which the public feels in the Spanish 
war, and especially the part our navy is 
taking in it, with their own business of 
making machine knives for every pur- 
pose. The front of the card shows a loop 
hole in a Spanish fortress giving a 
glimpse of the view beyond. It is label- 
led, What the “‘Dons” see. The card has 
to be opened in order to find out just 
what the Dons do see. It is a happy con- 
ceit in the way of advertising literature. 


—When the works of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., at Jamaica Plain, Mass., were 
recently extended and re-arranged, it be- 
came necessary to remove the boiler 
plant to such a distance from the prevy- 
ious location, as to render further use of 
the existing chimney entirely out of the 
question. Recourse was therefore had to 
mechanical means of draft production 
and a Sturtevant fan was installed as a 
substitute for a chimney. This method 
has proved so satisfactory that the chim- 
ney has just been taken down for the 
sake of the brick it contained, and the 
somewhat unusual sight is now presented 
of a large establishment in which the 
only evidence of a chimney is that pre- 
sented by a small steel plate stack ex- 
tending a few feet above the boiler 
house roof. 


The Western Trading Co. has been in- 
corporated, and has opened a salesroom 
and office at 422 Broome St., New York 
City. The company is organized to 
handle accounts of woolen and cotton 
mills, and is getting considerable busi- 
ness. 


The Stillwel-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of water wheels, have re- 
moved their New York office from 123 
Liberty St. to more spacious quarterg, in 
the Washington Life Building, 141 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Mr. Aldrich, the manager of 
the company in New York, reports a 
very good business at present. He says 
that the company has just installed two 
of their largest turbine wheels and built 
iron flumes and bulk-heads for the City 
Water Works, at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





The Lowry (otten Bale. 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter received from a prominent cotton 
operator on the Continent, under date 
July 12th: ‘‘The round bales were today 
exhibited in my office. Wehavenot touched 
them beyond taking their covers off, to 
show how easily it is done. The arrange- 
ment of the layers gave universal satis- 
faction; and the way it is put up, in.such 
a small compass, and so clean and handy 
could but be admired, and our old com- 
mission merchants haye gone away shak- 
ing their heads, and fetling very much 
as if another Cayite had been all at once 
exploded upon, them! The question of 
the tare is giving all our friends here 
some serious thought, who are rather in- 
clined again to take the Spanish side of 
this round bale. They were completely 
turned around when they saw that the 
lavers were crosswise, and permitted of 
the bale being examined so easily. The 
round bale is:a bale for honest people; it 
fs the only bale with which there will be 
no swindling on the. packing and weigh- 
ing. On this accoung it, will probably be 
opposed, and we may.not be able to’'sell 
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all we could wish the first season; but 
shall be very much surprised, if this 
little bale does not fight its way right 
through; and, if all attempts of trusts 
and monopolies are carefully avoided, 
we shall see this bale take the place of 
the old Noah’s Ark.” 





A Meritorious Fire Extinguisher. 


The Lunacy Commission of New York, 
which pays particular attention to pro- 
tecting the millions of property in its 
care from fire, has at one time and 
another spent a great deal of time and 
devoted a great amount of attention to 
the matter of fire extinguishers, in its 
effort to equip the institutions with the 
very best. A while ago O. J. Childs of 
Utica, representing the Utica Fire Ex- 
tinguisher, of that city, presented his ap- 
paratus for the commission's inspection. 
A very careful investigation was made 
as to the advantages of it and the evi- 
dence that the Utica extinguisher is re- 
garded as possessing high merits is found 
in the fact that the company is now re- 
ceiving orders from and shipping goods 
to state hospitals. Others in need of 
such apparatus, who lack either time or 
facilities for making such a _ thorough 
and comprchensive investigation as was 
conducted by the Lunacy Commission, 
can naturally afford to accept its conclu- 
sions and feel reasonably certain that 
they have secured a superior article. One 
of the great advantages possessed by the 
Utica Extinguisher is that the parts of 
the interior construction are made only 
of pure lead and glass, the two sub- 
stances which in contact with sulphuric 
acid are not eaten or destroyed. It has 
no rubber or other packing, hence its 
parts are practically indestructible. <A 
Utica Extinguisher can be loaded again 
and again without requiring any new 
parts. 





Ten Years Old. 


The press clipping bureau of which 
Rohert and Linn Luce are the proprie- 
tors and managers has recently rounded 
out its tenth year in business. Starting 
with a small office on Washington St. in 
Boston, where all the work was done by 
Linn Luce, the business has extended and 
broadened in scope until it now has large 
offices not cnly in Boston but in New 
York, Cincinnati and Denver, employing 
scores of readers and clerks. The clip- 
ping business, until the Luces went into 
it, had been confined to personal notices, 
book. and theatrical reviews, etc., but 
they have developed its scope and real- 
ized the vast assistance that properly 
collated newspaper information could be 
to commercial enterprises and to editors. 
It enables them to keep posted on any 
line of information without the necessity 
of doing a vast amount of personal read- 
ing. Few persons can realize the extent 
of this business who are not familiar 
with it. The system which has been de- 
veloped in the past ten years by: the 
Luces in the conduct of this business 
seems to have reached a point beyond 
which further progress is improbable. 
The fact that many of their customers 
who started With them ten years dgo are 
still with them today is the best evidence 
that can be offered of the ‘satisfaction 
which their service gives. 
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Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


lowest. highest. 
Barnard eeu . 6 65 
Seaconnet ....... , . ” 
by. Se ee re . 530 
LiMMCABICE 2c cccccccccccees . 307% 07% 
Hamilton z : : 617% 617% 
Merrimack ... , . 865 R70 
Boott inekes 775 
Massachsetts 112% 
Massachusetts i 78% 
Stafford ............ it 90 
Continental . rer 15 15 
Great Falls 150% 
Bates 102% 


Middlesex .. : 15 115 


5374 


MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

Alabama, Fort Payne A large cotton 
mill will be established here by Congress 
man M. W. Howard and New England 
capitalists. 


There is a 
new cotton 


Georgia, Columbus. 
ment on foot to build a 
tory here. 


move- 
fac- 


Georgia, Covington. Work on the 
new mill of the Porterdale Mills is now 
under way. It will contain 15,000 spindles 
and machinery will probably arrive next 
month. 


Work on the 
mill of the Western Cotton Mills Co. is 
now being pushed rapidly forward and 
the mill will probably be started up with- 
in two months. 


Georgia, Douglasville 


Forsyth. The 
building a new 6,000 
expects to start up 
about the first of October. Capt. J. M. 
Ponder is president. The building is 
about completed and the machinery will 
soon begin to arrive. 


*Georgia, Forsyth 
Mfg. Co. which is 


spindle yarn mill 


—*Mississippi, Hazelhurst. The Hazel- 
hurst Manufacturing Company confirms 
our report of July 8th, that they have in 
view the establishment of a plant to 
manufacture yarns and ropes. They will 
build a new mill; the company will 
probably have a capital of $50,000; full 
and complete machinery, including power 
will be required. Matters are in a very 
early stage and nothing definite has been 
done or officers elected 


—Mississippi, Okolona. E. J. Ezell is 
soliciting subscriptions for a cotton mill 
and is reported to be meeting with fair 
success. 


—*North Carolina, Concord. The com- 
pany organized by J. C. Lippard, which 
we reported in April and later on July 
first, will be known as the Lippard & 
Shealy Manufacturing Co. Work on the 
buildings has been commenced. The 
mill will be 150 by 50, one story high with 
engine and boiler room separate. The 
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Nashua . 1§2\5 46214 
Border City ssn 101 101 
Mechanics .... : ~. a 65 
Sagamore ——— 85 





First Northrop Loom in Fall River. 


‘he Mason Machine Works, of Taun- 
ton, Mass., have built and furnished to 
the Mechanics Mills, of Fall River, one 
of their Mason-Northrop looms, which is 
running idmirably and uttracting H 

it deal of attention. It is stated that 
first and only Northrop loom 
present, weaving in any Fall River 
ton mill 


is is the 


NEWS. 


equipment will be about 
the product will be twisted yarn. 


,O000 spin 
>, UU pin 


*North ¢ The Nor- 
we reported 


onstruction of 


‘arolina, Norwood 
wood Mills, of which 
details in April, have the « 
their plant well under way and expect to 
sturt up about the first of October. This 
is to be a 7,000 spindle yarn mill D. W. 
Coltraine of Concord, N. C. is president 
ind J. A. Tyson of Norwood, secretary 
ind treasurer. 


Cotton 


*North 
on th 
Co. has 


tockingham Work 
new No. 2 mill of the Peedee Mfg 
been started. Full particulars, 
including equipment wanted, published 
in our issue of June 3rd. 


Carolina, 


North Carolina, Spray. The Nan- 
tucket Cotton Mills, which were organ- 
ized in March, are at work on their main 
building. It will be 265 by 75, three sto- 
ries. James 8S. McAllister of Worthville 
N. C., is the treasurer. At the time of 
incorporation it was understood that the 
company would operate a bleachery in 
connection with their mill, but this has 
not yet been confirmed. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. We are 
informed by the Blodgett & Orswell Co. 
that their new building on Front St. is 
178x46, with boiler house 52x24. It will be 
four stories and of brick. They intend to 
occupy a part of the new mill with their 
present business. 


South Carolina, 
mill of the 


Edgefield. The new 
Edgefield Mfg. Co. is nearly 
completed and ,start will probably be 
made in about 30 days. The equipment 
consists of 3000 sjindles and 150 looms. 


—*South Carolina, Greenville. The new 
mill of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. is ap- 
proaching completion and will probably 
be ready to start up by the first of Octo- 
ber. As published in our issue of Sept. 
17, 1897, it will give an increased capacity 
of 15,000 spindles and 304 looms. The mill 
is now running over time. 


—*South Carolina, Orangeburg. The 
Enterprise Mills have completed the 
main building of their plant and issued 
$75,000 bonds to be used in the purchase 
of the machinery equipment. The ultt- 
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wate capacity of the mill will be about 
11,000 spindles and 350 looms, but it is 
probable that only about half of it will 
be installed at first Full details of this 
concern were printed in our issue of June 
10th. 


Balargements and Improvements 


—Delaware, New C 
rumor that. the 


There is a 
Triton Cotton Mills 
owned by James G. Shaw, which have 
been idle for the past three years, may 
be started up, in which case they will be 
thoroughly overhauled and much of the 
old machinery thrown out and the plant 
brought up to date, so as to successfully 
compete with modern mills. Contains 
15,000 spindles and has been operated on 
warp yarns. Condition of the market will 
materially affect plans. 


istle. 


proposed 


Concerning the en- 
Kincaid Mfg. Co., re- 
issue, we learn that 
machinery are not yet de- 
cided The orders for same will be 
placed in August and include additional 
equipment of about 6,000 spindles and 200 
looms. Steam power is employed. 


*Georgia, Griffin. 
largement of the 
ported in our last 
the details of 


—Maine, Biddeford. Some changes are 
being made at the Laconia Co., which in- 
clude new spinning frames, new looms 
and re-arrangement of several of the de- 
partments. This work will be done dur- 
ing the summer. 


—North Carolina, Concord. The Odell 
Mfg. Co. is to replace its old spinning 
machinery with new equipment. 


—*North Carolina, Durham. Th 
ment of the 
Cotton Mfg. 
160 looms. 


equip- 
new addition at the Durham 
Co. will be 5400 spindles and 


—*North Carolina. Monroe. The Mon- 
roe Cotton Mills, which were recently re- 
ported as considering an addition to their 
plant, have decided to take early steps in 
the matter and will probably double the 
capacity, which is now about 8,000 spin- 
dles, 


—South Carolina, Clio. Red Bluff Mills 
will increase its power plant and would 
like tu correspond with engine and boiler 
manufacturers, relative to a plant of 
about 100 horse power. 

South Carolina, Columbia. The Rich- 
land Cotton Mills. of which J. 8S. Moore is 
treasurer, is building a new machine 
shop and adding a spooling department. 


Tennessee, Jonesboro. Foundations 
for the new mill of the Jonesboro Yarn 
Mill have been started and work will be 
pushed forward rapidly. 


Mille Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Birmingham The new 
Avondale Mills will soon be turning out 
cloth The engine is running and the 
machinery is being limbered up. 


*Massachusctts, Whitinsville. The 
cotton mills controlled by Whitin Bros, 
at Saundersville, Whitinsville and North 
Uxbridge, which were shut down for two 
weeks, started up July llth. 


Hill. 


Globe 


Sutoh Carolina, Rock 
toria Mills, formerly the 
have started up. 


The Vic- 
Mills, 
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Mills Shutting Down. 

Massachusetts, Millbury. The Mill- 
bury Cotton Mills, which are owned by 
J. H. Mason & Sons, have shut down for 
an indefinite period, owing to the finan- 
cial embarassment of proprietors. It is 

print cloth mill. They also operated 
the mill at Rockland, R. I 


Massachusetts, Salem. The Naum- 
keag Mill shut down for the first two 
weeks in August, during which time new 
machinery will be installed. 


North Carolina, 
McAden Millis will 
August and put in a 
and make other 
ments, 


McAdenville. 
down during 
water wheel 
and improve- 


The 
close 
new 
repairs 


Rhode Island Bristol. The print 
cloth mills of the Richmond Mfg. Co. will 
be closed down during August. They 
operate 11,000 spindles. 


South Carolina, Charleston. It is re- 
ported that the Charleston Cotton Mills 
are running out stock, preparatory to 
shutting down all but the yarn depart- 
ment 





Woolen. 


New Milla. 

—*Kentucky, Phil. O. C, Russell & Co. 
inform us that they are rebuilding the 
Green River Woolen Mill, which was re- 
cently burned, and expect to have same 
ready to start by July 15. This is a one- 
set mill, 40-inch cards, 4 looms, steam 
power, employs ten operatives, has a dye- 
house and product is jeans, linsey, flan- 
nels, yarns and blankets. 


*Maine, Corrina. C. A. Greenwood, 
whose mill was recently burned, will re- 
main at this place. It was reported that 
he might remove to Dexter. Some of the 
town’s people will build a new mill for 
him, 45 by 100, which will give double the 
capacity of the old mill. It is expected 
that the new mill will be in readiness to 
commence business by the first of 
November. 

*Maine, Oldtown. Messrs. Lockwood, 
Greene & have been retained to 
draw plans for the new mill here to be 
known as the Ounegan Woolen Mill. The 
Bodwell Water Power Company which 
owns all the water power at Oldtown, is 
to improve its privilege and the new mill 
take its power from the Bodwell Co. It 
is to be a four set mill and will be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


: 
Co., 


Sault Ste. Marie. G. J. 
Griffin has sold a half interest in his new 
woolen mill, now nearing completion, to 
A. E, Cullis, and the business will be con- 
ducted under the firm name of Griffith & 
Cullis. The mill will be started within a 
few days. 


‘Michigan, 


—New Jersey, Lincoln. The new wool- 
en mill in course of erection is expected 
to be completed according to contract 
September Ist. 


—*New York, Amsterdam. 
the No. 3 Warner, De Forest Mill, re- 
ported last week, has been made, and 
possession will be taken by the new own- 
ers August 1. H. T. Waterbury, of Oris- 
kany Falls, acts for the new proprietors 
and is also interested financially himself. 


The sale of 
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An Englishman, named Hepworth, will hased by him, which i 
ise l pacity. 


be superintendent One-story dyehou 
10) by 40 will be built, and it is the pres 
ent intention to build another addition New Hampshire Hins 
later on, It is expected that the plant Amidon & Sons are building 
will be started up in September and that to their woolen mill, 

it will manufac 
suitings. The Board of Trade failed to 
raise the amount required to build the re- 
taining wall, and so purchasers take the 
property without any guarantees 


’ 
ture fine line of men’s 
New Hampshire ilton. The Elm 


Woolen Mills Co. are building a large ad- 
dition at one of their Some new 
quipment, including w wheels, will 
ve added later. 

*Pennsylvania, Hulmeville Frederick 
Rumpf & Sons’ new mill is nearing com- New Jersey, Camden. 
pletion It is roofed in Contracts are y 60 is being made to 
now being let for the tenement hous« rsted Mills, 9th and State 

South Carolina, Laurens New York, Fulton The Fulton 
about the woolen mill project h Y Worsted Mills have let ec ( for 
revived, large addition, 200x70 

Geo. W. Barlow; and it is expecté 
the building will be completed by 

Enlargements and Improvements. Ist 

"Maine, North Monmouth. We have New York, Madrid. The Madrid 
irther informatior regarding th idi ire making some improvement 
tion to the Annesbescook Mill of h water privilege preparatory 
M *.. Mecllroy is proprietor Addition in a larger w r wheel. The 
will double capacity includes 24 new nish power fof the electric lig 
3 sets of 48 inch cards, givi the towr The mills |} 


loom ind 

then 1 total capacity of 6 sets n ome time, 

looms, dye house and water power 
juipment has been nearly *New York, W 

olen Mfg. Co 


i e re ive 

Springval ttor Mills 

changing over the looms run 

ing The cotton mills ire now 
hosiery and warp 


ip weaving 
—Maine, Winth Th ( n tot Mills Starting Up 
Winthrop Mills is being fed ir i . 
ontain the new pi m( 3 al 1 | Connecticut, Stamf 
itor wan Mills Co which 
f ome weeks, has 


iT 
1} 
I 


ow running 
horse bl] 


Massac}! 
Worsted C 
new mill 
dition x50 
ind tore room 


*Massachuss 
building of th ‘linton Worstes 
which will be lilt the north end 
their Water 31 ll, will be 50x110 ar have pu 
it the South end another building wi tfiel 3 f 
put up, 60x120 c ict for the fir 
these buildings w let last week 

linton Wall Trunk Mfg. Co 
John §S. Allen rchitect, Clinton 


orme 


Maine, Dexter 
Fast -dh : * starting 


Massachusetts Sas 
Cochrane Carpet Mill is to be « rged running to 


by a two ory brick building Ww 


Massachusetts 
Worsted Co is put 
» boilers in addition 
plant, which will make 
pacity of 400 |} 1 


Massachusetts Ipsw 
wich Mills re l 
house. 
1 ichuse ~ Dalton It 
Massachusett Hampden Wool 
ditions are bei 
of George E. K rdt, prin y in 
wool and shipping rn ssa t t Great sarri n 
= ind i Woole Mill ive beer 


Massachusetts, Otter iver \ tarte afte six weeks shut down 
! ring Le » of Mr n 


dye house will be built for the Sheridan 
The old building is now being 

Massachusetts Millbury Aldrich’s 
Satinet Mill, whi has been shut down 
for a few week,s has started up again 


Massachusetts, Speneer A 
is making some additions to the machin 
ery equipment of the mill recently pur- 
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—Massachusetts, Monson. D. W. Ellis 
& Sons’ Mills which have been shut 
down for a few weeks have started up. 


—Massachusetts, 
tiver Mills of 


Otter River. The 
the George Whitney 
Woolen Co., which shut down last April, 
will be operated under the management 
of Fred J. Church of Enfield, N. who 
will make cloth to be finished at the Bal- 
tic Mills, Enfield. 


Massachusetts, 
en mill of J. D. 
been shut down 
up July i1lth. 
been put in 
also started 
shut-down. 


Rochdale. 
Clark 
for three 

Some new 
The mill of 
on the llth 


The wool- 
which has 
weeks, started 
machinery has 
Comins & Co., 
after a week’s 


Co., 


New Hampshire, Milton Mills. A 
company has been organized, known as 
th Waumbeck Mills Co., capital $60,000 
to operate the Waumbeck Mills, which 
have been idle for several years. Charles 
R. Pratt of Worcester is president; Mer- 
rit F. Whipple, formerly of Rhode Island 
is the treasurer and general manager. 
The mill is being overhauled and consid- 
erable will be done in the way of repairs 
ind improvements, and possibly some 
new machinery added. The plant will 
start up soon on repellants and will buy 
its cotton warps. 


new 


New 
mills of 
it West 
have 
have 


Hampshire 
the Concord 
Concord and 
been for 


started full 


Penacook, The 
Manufacturing Co 

Penacook, which 
closed time past, 


up on 


some 
time. 


fampshire, 

il reports 

Norway Plains Co 
been shut down for the past 
will start up before under 
izement., 


Accord- 
probability 
which has 
five ye 
new man- 


tochester 


there is a 


ars 


iOng 


*New 
the 


Hampshire, 
addition to the 
ompleted ¢« 
irted up. 


Tilton 
Elm 
irly in 


The 
Woolen 
August 


work 
Mills 
and the 


on 
will be « 
mill st 


—*New York, 
Dolge properties, 
Co. felt 


order of 


Dolgeville. One of 
namely Daniel 
factory, has been sold by 
the receiver and bid in by 
friendly interests, who will start the fac- 
tory up at The sale of the felt fac- 
tory of Alfred Dolge & Son will take 
place on August 3rd. 


the 
Green & 


shoe 


once. 


New York, Schaghticoke. 
Schaghticoke Woolen Mills is 
started up by E. W. Greenman, the 
signee, who will run out the stock 
wool and yarn hand, which is 
pected to take four months. 


The 
being 
as- 

of 
on ex- 
about 


Oregon, Dallas. 
James Shaw, which 
for several months, 
on full time. 


The. woolen mill of 
has..been shut down 
is abeut to start up 


Oregon, Pendleton. The Pendleton 
Woolen Mills expé¢f to start in full about 
the first of Awgrust. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Oliver 
Lupton & <o., who were burned out at 
American and Diamond 8Sts., have leased 
the upper floor of the Warden Mill at the 
corner of 19th and Allegheny Ave. They 
are placing orders for new machinery. 


Mille Shutting Down. 
—Connecticut,” Stafford’ Springs: The 


Summit Woolen Coa, *has been shut down 
for an indefinite time. 


WORLD 


—Maine, North Vassalboro. It is re- 
ported that the Vassalboro Woolen Mills 
will shut down for some weeks. 


The old Berk- 
be shut down 
August while the 
stack are being 


~Massachusetts, Dalton. 
shire Mills will probably 
about three weeks in 
new boiler house and 
completed. 


Ware. C. A. Stevens 
down their 16 set mill 
This is the first time the 
shut down since "94. 


Massachusetts, 
& Co. will 
until Sept. 
mill has 


close 
Ist 
been 


Somer- 
most of 


New Jersey, Somerville. The 
ville Woolen Mill has shut down 
its departments. 


New 
Woolen 


definite 


York, 
Mill has 
time. 


The 
down 


Clayville 


Clayvill 
closed i 


for an in 


Rhode Island, Mapleville. The 
Woolen Co. has nearly run 
and will shut down. 


Maple 
vill out its 
stock soon 
—Vermont, Proctorsville Proctorsville 
Woolen Mills are shut down. 


Kuit. 


New Mills. 

Georgia, Atlanta. Application has 
been made for a charter for the Wahneta 
Mills with capital stock of $15,000, with 
privilege of increasing to $100,000. E. 5S. 
Munford, George H. Wade and others of 
Atlanta are interested and it is proposed 
to build a knitting mill at once. This 
plant has been referred to before under 
head of Cedartown, 8S. C. 


The 
started up 
capacity of 


*Ceoregzia, Henderson 
Knitting Mill has 
ladies’ underwear 
dozen per day. 


Hampton. 
been 
with a 


on 


100 


Detroit. A new 
established here by 


Michigan, 
mill 
of Freidman, 
of the firm we 


knitting 

the firm 
Forrester & Co. Members 
re formerly connected with 
Roth & Freidman, and, later, Joseph 
Roth & Toledo. Joseph Rosenfeld, 
one Oi firm, is at present super- 
intendent for Joseph Roth & Co., and it 
is probable that a line of goods similar 
to the latter concern will be made. 


is to be 


Co., of 


the new 


Michigan, Lowell. A knitting factory 
is likely to established here by C. E. 
Clark of the Lowell Woolen Mill and 
KE. S. Cornell, who has for the past seven 
years been employed by the Lamb Knit 
Goods Co, at Colon. It is probable that a 
similar class of goods will be made at 
the latter place, namely, gloves, mittens, 
and other specialties on Lamb machines. 


as 


*New York, Cohoes. As announced 
in our issue of July 15, Nos. 1 and 2 Mills, 
of the Victor Mills Co., which were burn- 
ed in March, will be rebuilt at once. Con- 
tracts have been let. 


—*Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. The 
building for the branch mill at this place 
of M. D. Berger & Co., of Souderton, Pa., 
will be built at once. Details of this pro- 
ject published in Nay, 26, 1897.4... cess 


—Pennsyivania, Ilummelstown. There 
is a prospect of a new knitting mill to be 
established in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by electric plant. Messrs. W. H. 
Ulrick, Adam Knull and Joseph Rhoads 
are interested. Factory is expected to 
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give employment to 50 or more hands 


and will manufacture hosiery. 


*New York, Cohoes. It is annnounced 
that the Victor Knitting Mills Co. has de- 
cided to rebuild at once the mill which 
was burned last March. It is expected 
that this mill will be 9 stories, of brick. 


*New York, 
J. H. Murphy & 
contirm our recent report regarding the 
establishment of a branch at this place 
with the view of later removing their en- 
tire plant here. The new mill will start 
Aug. Ist, 1898, employing 175 hands, steam 
power, 61 Knitting machines. Product 
will be men’s and women’s ribbed un- 
lerwear, 


Fishkill-on-the-Hudson. 
i & 


Co., of Cohoes, } 


*North Carolina, Lasker. P. T. Hicks 
informs us that the enterprise in which 
he is interested has not been organized 
but will be known as the Lasker Mill Co. 
The product will be yarns, hosiery and 
underwear, and will have about 1,000 
spindles. It is probable that start will 
not be made before January, 1899. It is 
hoped to raise $30,000 capital. 


Hazelton. A Philadel- 
phia paper reports that Charles L. 
Widle of this place has purchased ma- 
chinery and will start a new knitting 
mill here. 


—Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. A new 
hosiery mill has been established here by 
a Mr. Mitchell of Paterson, N. J. He 
operates 20 machines at present under the 
superintendency of Mr. Battison. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New York, Little Falls. The Little 
Falls Knitting Mill will soon build a new 
dye house, 150x75, contract having been 
given to C. D. West. 


—*North Carolina, Scotland Neck. M. 
A. Smith, prop. of the new knitting com- 
pany at this place, which has been run- 
ning about two months now, thinks of 
enlarging soon. 


*Pennsylvania, Newville. The New- 
ville Knitting Co. inform us that the 
building which they have secured will be 
ready to start up about Aug. Ist, and 
will employ about 40 hands on cotton un- 
derwear. They will use water power and 
put in 10 new body knitting machines. 
They have a dye house. This company 
has a capital of $80,000. Pres. and Mar. 
W. S. Woodburn; treas., W. C. Brewster; 
supt., J. W. Sharpe. W. G. Stewart is 
also interested. Their product is sold 
direct. 


Bennington. The knitting 
mill of H. E. Bradford & Co. shuts down 
in a few days until the first of October. 
During the shut down an addition will be 
built to the main mill and a new water 
wheel and other machinery installed. 
Besides the higher grade of goods which 
the firm has made heretofore, they will 
add to their line a cheaper grade, and it 
is for this purpose the new machinery is 
being put in. 


—Vermont, 


Millis Starting Up. 

—Massachusetts, Millbury. Portsmouth 
Mill Company which has been shut down 
for several months, has started up again. 


Laconia. The La- 
O'Shea Bros. 
about August 


—New Hampshire, 
conia Knitting Company, 
proprietors, will start up 
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Ist to make samples, jreparatory to 
operating the plant in full. It has been 
idle for considerable time. 


New York, Cohoes. The plant of the 
Continental Knitting Company in the old 
Parsons’ Mill, is now running in full, ma- 
chinery having been up and put in 
operation. 


set 


New York, Milton. The financial af- 
fairs of Henry H. Bell’s Sons Co., manu- 
facturers eiderdown and stockinettes, 
have been adjusted, and the works are 
now running with a full complement of 
help. In connection with the mill is a 
garment factory at Poughkeepsie, which 
is to start up August 1, under the man- 
agement of W. A. Lawrence. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The old 
Cool Spring Mill has been remoddled by 
the owner, H. M. Pemberton, and is now 
producing over 100 dozen pairs of hosi- 
ery a day. New machinery has been put 
in, which is running entirely by water 
power. About 30 operators are employed. 


*Pennsylvania, Middletown. a * 
Romberger’s new knitting mill has been 
started up and will soon be in full opera- 
tion. 


*Pennsylvania, Nanticoke 
pect is that the new Diamond 
Mill will be started about Aug. 


The pros- 
Knitting 
1st. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

New York, Kinderhook. The Kinder- 
hvok Knitting Co. shut down on the l6th 
until new orders are received. 





Silk. 
New Miills. 
*New York, Delhi. Buildings for the 
new silk mill, to be established here by 
Gallant Bros., Patterson, N. J. are about 
completed and machinery is arriving and 
being set up. 


-*Pennsylvania, Ephrata. The new 
brick mill for Westerhoff Bros. & Napier 
is finished and ready for machinery. The 
two upper floors contain about 150 looms. 
The second story is to be filled with the 
winding and warping machinery, and the 
basement used for shipping and contain 
the office. 


—*Pennsylvania, Parsons. Ground has 
been broken for the new silk mill men- 
tioned in last week's issue. The buildings 
will cost about $20,000 and the silk throw- 
ing machinery about $18,000. J. H. Gun- 
ster of Scranton is principal owner and 
Mr. Hartman will be general manager. 


—*Pcnnsylvania, Reynoldsville. The 
new mill of the American Silk Company 
is approaching completion; production 
will begin about September Ist, giving 
employment to 300 persons. Satins, ar- 
mures, peau de sole and taffeta will be 
made; 200 looms, steam power, no dye 
house. Capital $150,000... Joseph W. Place 
President and Treasurer. Sell direct. 
New York Oftice, 69 Wall Street. 


—Pennsylvania, Taylor. The Brock 
Worsted Mill, which never fully got un- 
der way and is not now in operation, is 
being started up by a company in the 
manufacture of silk goods. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—*Connecticut, Windsor Locks. The 
new company which has been organized 
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known i the 

Bottum, 
Gudebrod 
xten- 


to run the sil l i 
Windsor Silk ; thur H 
former! superinte! 

Bros. will be general i . a 
sive repairs are b: 


—*New Jt y, Jersey City Further 
formation concerning the addition to 
plant of Carl Stohn’s Sons at Jersey City 
He to the effect that 150 new 
looms will be added, giving employment 
to about 150 persons. It is expected that 
the work will be completed in October, 
giving total number of looms of about 
There will be a dye house. Fancy 
vestings are manufactured. 


in- 
the 


rsey, 


ights, is 


le 
SILK 


Mille Starting Up. 

Connecticut, Shelton. A. & 8. 
enthai, who recently removed their silk 
factory from New York City to this place 
are putting up additional looms and want 
Plant is 


Blum- 


about 35 we 
operation. 


ivers. now in active 


—Massachusetts, Webster. The Stevens 
Linen Works is shut down for about two 
weeks during which time general repairs 
and stock taking will be made. 


The 
last 


—New Jersey, Paterson. 
Silk Mill was shut down 
a few days to make repairs. 


Sterling 
week for 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Sau- 
quoit Mfg. Co. has been shut down for a 
few days making repairs to machinery. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

*Pennsylivania, 
ported that the directors of 
Flax Mill, whose plant was destroyed by 
fire July 3rd, have decided to rebuild 
Philadelphia. 
are being drawn for a three-story 
mill and dye house at Fifth St. and 
gheney Avenue, to be occupied by 
Keim & Hales & Ballinger are 
architects in charge. 


Hazelton. It is re- 
the Hazelton 


Plans 
brick 


Pennsylvania, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. Fall 
River Bleachery will build a new addi- 
tion at once. Contract has been placed 
with the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East 
Berlin Connecticut. Building 65 feet 
wide, 2% feet long, with walls of 
stone, the supporting frame work being 
of steel. 


side 


Referring to 
by John Cap- 
that the new 
square, three 


*New Jersey. Montville. 
the addition being built 
stick & Sons, we learn 
buildings will be 135 feet 
stories high, with one story dye house 50x 
10. The changes are more in the nature 
of improvement than enlargement, and 
no of the power plant will be 
necessary. 


Increast 


New 
wants to 
chines; sec 


York, 
purchase 
ynd-hand 


Ww. W 

following 
machinery will 
answer if in good condition: 1 small 
shears alligator to cut to %-in. stock; 1 
15-lb. Bradley hammer; 1 upset to upset 
9-16x3-8 oval stock;'1 double head thread 
machine National Machinery Co.'s 
make preferred. Also small geared press 
to cut \4-in. holes through %4-in stock, 2 
at an operation. 


Hout 
ma- 


Cortland. 
th 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 


WORLD 


Foster Co are building an addi 
tion to their works on Emerald St. 
which will be used for finishing and 
storage, New machinery will be in 
stalled giving employment to about 50 
more hands. kmprovements expected to 
be completed about the first of Septem- 
ber. 


Firth & 


*Pennsylvania 
Hi. Masland & Co 


Philadelphia. Joseph 
who have recently re 

moved from Bristol St., Philadelphia to 
Germantown, inform us that they expect 
to place additional looms, but at present 
can not state how many or what kind 
They manufacture woven hammocks, 
school bags, etc. Now have 12 looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Massachusetts, West Fitchburg. The 
McTaggart Mill, which was recently sold 
through the office of R. B. Denny, to 
parties who have since organized the 
Glen Woolen Co., is being started up, and 
it is expected to get the weaving running 
next week. 


The Jute Bag- 
Krause, Rosenthal, 


*Kentucky, Louisville. 
ging Mill of Lehman, 
recently removed from Peru, Indiana, 
has started up, giving employment to 
about 100. It is operated by steam power, 
has two sets of machinery and 15 looms. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Rhode Island, Phenix. 
Bleach & Print Works have 
down this week for annual 

machinery. 


The 
been 
repairs 


Clyde 
shut 
on 





Failures and Suspensions. 


Delaware Wilmington. A petition 
has been tiled for the appointment of re- 
ceivers for the Arlington Mills Mfg. Co., 
which have been closed for a year past. 
Creditors and stockholders have agreed 
on the appointment of Andrew D. Jones 
of Baltimore and David Lindsey of Wil- 
mington. The application was made by 
the atterney for Woodward, Baldwin & 
Co., the selling agents. 


New York, New York. David McCos- 
& Co., large dealers in woolen and 
linen goods, 12 Water St., have assigned 
to Daniel ©. Watt without preferences. 
Liabilities about $50,000. Assets about 
$100,000. Iexpected to pay in full. 


ker 


Jervis. W. 
and tie 
to ©, 


New York, Port 
manufacturer of 
has made an assignment 
Liabilities are reported to 
O00. tussell Murray & Co. 
City are preferred to the 
0. The sheriff levied 
favor of William Ryle & 


W ylie, 


dress 


about 

of New 
amount of 

on execution in 
Co. 


be 


Execu- 
Uriah 


Philadelphia. 


issued against 


Pennsylvania, 
tion has been 
Thornton, carpet yarn manufacturer on 
a judgment note for $33,478. Sale of the 
machinery and stock follows. Liabilities 
are said to be about $42,000 and will pro- 
bably exceed the assets. 


fail- 
mills 
lia- 


Island, Providence. The 
H. Mason & Sons with 
Mass., is announced with 
$600,000, 


Rhode 
ure of John 
at Millbury, 
bility of nearly 


Fork Shoals. 
Mills, in which J. 
has had a receiver 


The 
R. 


ap- 


South Carolina, 
Oak Lawn Cotton 
Fill is interested, 
pointed. 
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ired. 


ssacl tts . ( Alexand 
Wool Scouring i t West Fox 
» was burned he 28th with loss of 


$15,000, coverec y urance, 


M 


w York, Green} it The fire " 
helsea Jut i caused ibout 
damage t 
for some 


ly covers 


irolir 
ng Mil 

ton hose 

irance 36,000 

Westbrook 
Pennsylvania, Hazelton The Hazel the f t mortgage bon 
Flax Mills were completely destroyed West %k Mfze. Co 
fire July d The loss is estimated at I ‘ h were 
$40,000. Insured, u é v taken possession 

$300,000 first 

Pensylvania, Philedelphia. The Chel- foreclosure $400 
Hosiery Mills of Harrison & Malla- on st , $152,000 preferred st 
t were damaged by fire to the extent l second mortgage bends 
ibout $7,000, which is covered by in worthless, 

Maryland, Baltimore. The Phoenix 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The firs mill of the Mount Vernon Co. suffered 
the building at the corner of America considerable damage by water, caused by 
1d Diamond Sts burned out Oliver ‘ y t necessitating extensive 
supton & Co., ind = =the Philadelphi p s hich will be made t once. 
inen Co., damaging the former abo 

h hester A 
Champion Machine C ere also dam lat tl t otton Mills 
» in iit nsively to the 
goods, having been 
for some tim« 


Facts and Gossip. . 
Ma chuset ackstone 


ntly 


he latter $25,000. Tw! 


$20,000 ind 


ged. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Port Mills 


nd Silk Mill which recently remove s 
from Passaic, N. J. to this place is ver 

susy, has incre ed its capacity and 

ow giving employment to about 


I inds, 
Connecticut, Willimant It 
ported that the Mooseh 
which at present < pie 
he Morrison 
remove 


\ 


Connecticut 
rumored that the Hartford 
Willimantic Linen Co now 
ishing lepartment empl 


moved 


rgia, G \ 
up informatio relative t tn state 4 . 
machinery for rac a it ileved ie I LtOr will 


irns 
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—*Massachusi-tts, New Bedford. Site 
has been purchased for the New Bedford 
Textile School and preliminary are being 
drawn. 


Webster. George C. 
Chelmsford, Mass. has 
Mills in Dudley and 
mill at Dudley (P. 


—Massachusetts, 
Moore of North 
purchased the Chase 
North Oxford. The 
©. Wester) is operated by the Chase 
Woolen Co., who have leased the 
plant from John Chase & Sons since the 
death of F. F. Chase, the senior member. 
The mill at North Oxford has been 
idle for some time and may be 
started up. Prentiss Howard, who has 
been superintendent and manager of the 
Dudley Mill will remain. The creditors 
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of the old firm receive 100 cents on the 
dollar, of which 55 per cent. is in stock of 
the Chase Woolen Company, ‘31 per cent. 
in bonds and 14 per cent. in cash. The 
Chase Woolen Co. will continue to oper- 
ate the plant under lease from Mr. Moore. 


Mankato. Messrs. M. G. 
and W. D. Willard, with M. L. Hixon, 
have purchased the interest of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, of New York, in the 
Mankato Knitting Mills, for $16,000. The 
mills of which the Willards were the for- 
mer owners made an assignment some 
time ago. It now seems probable that the 
Willards and their friends will again ac- 
quire control of the property and start 
up them ill at an early date. 


Minnesota, 





PERSONAL KECORD. 


Cotton. 

—B. G. Bell has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Muscogee mills at 
Columbus, Ga. 


overseer of carding in 
New Bedford, Mass., 
a roll top desk and 
the gifts of his 


—John Brennan, 
No. 2 Howland Mill, 
was the recipient of 
an oil painting recently, 
help. 

—C. J. Brown has left 
the Mountain Island (N. ¢ 
where he will be overseer of the 
room. 

—P. C. 
Alabama Mills, 

—J. B. Caldwell is now night superin- 
tendent in the O. A. Robbins Sash Cord 
factory, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Caldwell 
was formerly employed by the Charlotte 
Cotton Mills. 


Augusta, Ga., for 
‘.) Cotton Mills, 
carding 


Bryant is now loom fixer at the 
Alabama City, Ala. 


—George I. Cain, late superintendent of 
the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C., 
a accepted a similar position with the 

‘atawba Mills, Chester, 8S. C. 


—John L. Carter, and John Hester and 
family have left Durham, N. C., for 
Hillsboro, N. C., where they will work in 
the Eno Cotton Mills. 

-Capt. J. C. Carter, president of the 
Meridian Cotton ‘c o., Meridian, Miss., has 
left for a tour through the principal man- 
ufacturing centres of England and the 
Continent. 

—jJ. A. A. Clark, manager of Clark’s 
Globe Mill, Augusta, Ga., has put his son 
in that mill as overseer spinning. 


—Edward Cole has received the ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the cot- 
ton mill at Ramseur, N. C. 


—Jeff. Cole, formerly of Winnsboro, §8. 
Cc. is now with the Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., where he will be 
employed as a loom fixer. 


—S. L. Cutting has resigned the super- 
intendency of the Gaffney Cotton Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C. and has accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., rendered vacant by the 
resignation of E. EF. Blake. 

—R. I. Doggett has returned 
weave room of the Piedmont, 8. C., 
after working some time for the 
wright Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 


—W. A. Foster, formerly of Newbury, 


to the 
Mill, 
Ark- 


5S. C., is now superintendent of the Avon- 
dale Cotton Mill, Avondale, Ala. 


-Charles Gray has been appointed su- 
perintendent of weaving at the Rock 
Hill Cotton Mills Company's mill, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Suther, who resigned. 


—Wm. H. Harper has been appointed 
overseer of the Pepperton Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co.’s mill at Jackson, Ga. 


—W. E. Hartsell has left Gastonia, N. 
C. for Roanoke Rapids, N. C., where he 
will oversee the drawing-in room of the 
Roanoke Mills Co. 


—A. S$. Haskell, Jr., 
superintendent of the 
Enoree, 8. C. 


—W. C. Heath, 
Cotton Mfg. Co., 
been elected to the 
ent. William Norris will be his 
ant. 


—Thomas M. Holman has been engaged 
as overseer spinning at the Mountain 
Island, (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He was 
formerly in a similar position at Mill 
No. 2, Langley, 8. C 


has been appointed 
Enoree Mill, 


secretary of the Monroe 
Monroe, N. C. has also 
post of superintend- 
assist- 


Houston is the new 


—Benjamin F. 
Maneta Mill, 


superintendent at the 
Lando, 8. C. 


—J. H. Hunt has resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving with the Gaston 
Mill, Cherryville, N. C., and has accepted 
a similar position with the Spray (N.C.) 
cotton spinning and weaving mill. 


—W. T. Hurley, formerly = the cot- 
ton mill at Ramseur, N. C., has been en- 
gaged as superintende nt of the Smither- 
man mill, Troy, N. 


Mose Inglett has been appointed sec- 
ond hand of spinning at the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala, 

—A. M. James, superintendent of the 
Kindley Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., was re- 
cently married to Miss Bessie Misen- 
heimer, of Concord, N. C 

—C. A. Keith has been appointed boss 
earder for Joseph Wild & Co., Brooklyn, 
ee 

—R. M. Lindsay, of Lowell, N. C., has 
been engaged by the Newberry, (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills as head card grinder. 

—C. A. Mann, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
taken a position as second hand in day 
apenas Pn the Dover Yarn Mills, Pine- 
ville, N. 
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Hill, S. C. has 
the Millfort 


Maxwell of Rock 
superintendency 
Mill, Wm. R. Butler, C 
Robert Butler, all of 
with Mr. Maxwell 

the duties of overseer 

overseer of weave room 
of carding and spinning respectively. 
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Oe. Mes 

H. G. Smith 
seer of weaving 
Manufacturing ¢ 

George W Stapleton, 
Clark’s Globe Mill, Augusta, 
taken the position of overseer 
at Mill No. 2, Langley, Ga., formerly 
by Thos. M. Holman. 


—J. E. Stott has taken charge of the 
night spinning and twisting for the Gaff- 
ney Cotton Mills, Gaffney, S. C. Mr. 
Stott was formefly overseer of twisting, 
reeling and warping at the Atherton Cot- 
ton Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


—R. H. Tilley has acepted a position as 


been appointed over- 
the mill of the Victor 
Greer Depot, 8 


has 
in 
‘o., s. & 

formerly of 
Ga., has 
spinning 
held 


as 


w 
R 
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of the spinning room 
Manufacturing Co 


overseer 
Dee 


N. ¢ 


istant 
ith 
icking! 


C.. B. 


Pee Tv 


m, 


the 


Thompson, of Clifton, S. C., ha 
I Roanoke Mills Co 
NN. ¢ is é 


1dditiona 


la Pa 


Harrington has 
cond hand in 
City Wo« 
post of ove ee! 
Mills’ finishing 


ition | S€ 
oom of the Ore 
ind has taken the 
Albany Woolen 
Albany, Ore. 


£on 
room 
has been engaged 


assistant superin- 
Woolen Co., 


Hart, Jr. 
position of 
the Burlington 


Thomas 
fill the 
tendent witt 

Winooski, Vt. 


Jas. H. Hendry has been appointed 
superintendent, designer and _ general 
manager of the West Point Woolen Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ia. 

—William House has beeh engaged as 
carder and spinner by the Tell City 
Woolen Mills, Tell City, Ind. 


+ 
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William Knox is now boss carder in 

Vassalboro Woolen Mills, Vassalboro, 
Me. 

Thomas McGuirk has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Putnam 
Woolen Co.’s mill, Putnam, Conn., and 
has moved with his family to Providence, 

I Mr. McGuirk has been a resident 

’ Putnam for over 30 years and has won 
the re and esteem of all who have 
come in contact with him. As soon as 
his friends heard that he was about to 
leave them, they held a gathering at 
which many of the leading business men 
of Putns headed by Mayor H. C. F 
ler were pr nt. Mr. McGuirk was 
sented with a handsome roll top desk ; 
chair by his friends and associates 

terminated with an entertain- 


spect 


*. MeGee has resigned the super- 
it viency of the Albany Woolen Mills, 
Albany, Ore. Mr. McGee had held this 
position for two years and was also a 
director. 


John McIntosh, who resigned his posi- 
tion as boss dyer of the Hanover Woolen 
Company, Hanover, Ill has returned to 


Toronto, Ont. 


H. J. Maloney 

«& Kickerton ol 
secured a position as boss 
Glen Woolen Mills West 
Mass. 


formerly with Glen- 
Dalton, Mass has 
irder for the 
Fitchburg, 


Robert C, Moran is now boss finisher 
for the Kimball Woolen Co., Huntingdon, 
Mass. 


W Padlen now dyer at 
H. His former position at 
Woolen Mills, Woonsocket, 
’ led by Mr. Devine, late 


City Dye Works, Philadel 


Arthur Pillings ha 
tio! Ss overseer ot the we 


e Bemis Mills, Bemis, Mass 


Frederick Pohlman, formerly with the 

Massachusetts Bleach & Dye Works, has 

been appointed boss dyer for the Bur- 
gton Woolen Co Winooski, Vt 


Edward Saunders, formerly boss spin- 
at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H has ac- 

a position with the Johnson & 
sett Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 


s in charge o 


{f the new 
sser f d Roberts & Co., Haverhill, 
Mass. 


J. B. Shaw has resigned his 


. position 
overseer in the dvye 


house t the mill 
the Dayville Woolen Co. and is suc- 
ded by Mr. He) 

John ‘Tuite ha been appointed boss 
‘ Faulkner & Colony Mill, 
K eens 

Turner has resigned his 
superintendent of the Cam 
mill, Camden, 
Taylor of Vassalboro 


position. 


Joseph 
position as 
den Woolen Company's 
Me. and George W 
has accepted the 


F. P. Ward and T. Byron Harrington 
have returned to their old positions as 
weavers for the Broad Brook Co., Broad 
Brook, Conn. 


lL. Wardwell has secured a position as 
loom fixer for the Camden Woolen 
Camden, Me. 


David Welsh has returned to his old 
position as finisher for the Singleton 
Worsted Co., Franklin, Mass. He has 


French 
Conn, 


lately been finishing for the 
River Textile Co., Mechanicsvill 


Chas. Whitehead, lately dresser at 
Franklin Falls, N. H., is filling a similar 
position at the Hillsboro Mills, Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H 
superin- 
woolen and 
Miss., has re 


T. H. Wilkinson, formerly 
tendent of the Mississippi 
cotton mills at Wesson, 


signed, 


Albert Cup had his arm amputated as 
esult of an accident which happened 
8, in the knit mill of the 
States Rubber Co., Woonsocket 


boots 


FE. Thierfelder and R 
gaged to come to this country 
many, by the Fort Wayne Knitting Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind They were detained 
for 40 days in New York by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration under the Alien 
Labor Act. They were released, how- 
ever, because they were engaged to run 
machines never before used in America 


Becker were e1 
from Ger 


Deaths. 


Samuel Cranshaw was drowned while 
bathing recently Mr. Cranshaw was a 
weaver in an Olneyville (R. I.) mill 


tobert DuBois 
the East Lake 


formerly 
Woolen Co., 


pre sident of 
Bridgeton, N 
J., died July 8 Mr. Du Bois was born in 
Liridgeton in IS27 and 
father in the woolen business. 


succeeded his 


Abram Hays, formerly a manufactur- 
er of woolens died in Rochester, N. Y. 
July 14, aged 80 years 


P. B. Henry, who has been for many 
years in charge of the Pacific Mills 
owned by Lawrence & Co., Boston ind 
New York, died recently at his home in 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Z. T. Jackson, engineer of the 
mill at Union, 8S. C., died recently. 


John F. Keville, overseer of the weav- 
ing department in the Hillsborough Mills 
Wilton, N. H died July 9 Mr. Keville 
was found dead on his lawn. Cause of 
death not known 


cotton 


‘harles Lew senior member of the 
firm of Charles Lewis & Bros., dealers in 
woolens, New York died suddenly of 
opoplexy, July 15 Mr. Lewis had beeen 
for 30 years in the woolen business at 315 
Chureh Street, New York. 


William Sommerville died at 
wall, Ont., July 14, aged 46 Mr 
merville was born in Colburg, Ont., 
at one time connected with the 
industry in Peterborogh and was form- 
erly manager of the Globe Mills, Mor 
treal He was manager of the Cornwall 
Manufacturing Company’s Woolen Mill 
at the time of his death. 

J. W. Stine died at Louisville, Ky., 
July 6, aged 61. Mr. Stine was president 
of the Hope Worsted Mills Co. and mana- 
ger of the Louisville Woolen Mills. 

—James Warburton died in Pawtucket, 
R. I., June 271. He was a resident of Paw- 
tucket for over 50 years and for many 
years was superintendent for 8S. H. Green 
& Sons, Riverpoint, R. 1 

-William Wilkinson, cloth inspector at 
No. 3 mill of Shaw, Esrey & Co., Chester, 
Pa., died suddenly, July 13. He had 
worked up till noon the day of his death. 


Corn- 
Som- 

was 
woolen 
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INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, 


not intentional 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Beiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 
Wool. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 

socket, R 

Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 

N. J, 

Banding». 

See under Yarns. 

Belting. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co., 113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 

Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, I]. 

See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 

William St, New York 

Boiler Compounds, 

Carr Manufacturing Co., 69 

Boston. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 
Phila, Pa. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Fi»nders, E A, North Dexter, Me. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa 

Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble 

Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Ma~on Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
W.,Sons & Co., 


256 Devonshire St., 


Beverly 


824 American 


Machine Co., Worcester, 


Butterworth, H. Philadel. 
phia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 
ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Nee also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Farbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Phila., Pa. 


Bedtord, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
Roessler & Hasslacher een Co, 100 


William St, New York 


Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn §., 
York 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 


Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., 
dence, R. I 


105 East 39th St., New 


Provi- 


Comber Needles. 


Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 


Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


a. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co, Lowell, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces. 
ter, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Paunton, Mass. 

Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 
dence, R. I. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & ey Wy American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, 
Cotton Presses. 
Planters’ Compress Co, 89 State St, Boston. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., 
Dryers. 
Pa Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
de a. 
P ruiiltps ¢ Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Surgent’s, ©. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Svartevant, B. £ . Oo, %4 Oliver 8t, Boston, 
Mass. 
PRasters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Worcester, 


Wood 


157 Orange St., Provi- 


New York. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
wreenwood, K, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Lore Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falis, R 
Littlewood, G. J.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Warren, W, ‘Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, KR. I. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, P: ovidence, R. I. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M, 311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


22 and 


Provi- 


& Press Co, Woon- 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
‘ork 


Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


York. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St, HM. ¥. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf. Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William S8t., 
New Yor kK. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Brees *s The, Co., 62-68 No, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, VU. 3, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, C has. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Jobnson, Wm. G, & Co, Une asville, Conn. 

Kelle r, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac C hemical! Co, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear] St, N. Y. 

Phillips (Moro) Chemical Co, 131 S. 3d 8t, 
Phila., Pa. 

Pickhardat & Kuttroff, New York, 

Roessler & go a peed Chemical Co, 
William St., New York 

choepioee P Dye Wood Ext. Oo, 22 N. Front St, 
Phil 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 
B. Xe 


llth St, 
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Svkes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, hk New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers and Finishers. 

———— Finishing Works, Williamstown 


ass. 
Orgnaten Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankiord, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
— Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


a. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
aeg® R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clegs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front &t, Phila. 


WORLD 


Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 


Conn, 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., F 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, RK. }. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Lewis,60%5 and Media Sts, Phila, Fa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn, 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
HMeddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, 
HMosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods, 
Boston Belting Devonshire 
Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 


Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 


Jones, 


and German 


Leicester, Mass. 


Co., 256 St., 


Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


28 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
a 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 80 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 


ila. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, =e ormord, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland st, 
Phila, Pa. 


KMait Geods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread * Phila, Pa 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Maitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, Elm and 
Reed Sts., Keading, Pa 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John S8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N, ae 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 60 1.2 and Media Ste, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th st, Philadelphia, Pa 

Lumb Mig. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Little Hastier Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, 
town, Pa. 

i A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Norris- 


° Be 
ve & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Payne, G. W. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
(Winders.) 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, = 
Standard Machine Co., 508 ».. St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Taylor, James, 885 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


& nitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. an 

Dodge Needle vo. Manchester, N. H. 

voldstein, J. 416 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N.d. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, anchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo ae Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laberatery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Lynn Incandescent l.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker st, Phila 
Pa. (For wire. y 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, er 
Lowell Machine Sho , Lowell, Mas 
Mason Machine Wor ‘3, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinaville, Ma, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Leem Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & nares Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mas 
Loom Picker. Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lumber. 


Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mase. 


Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 
Phila, Pa. 
Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New,London, Conn. 
Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, 


28 Strawberry St, 


N.J. 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
= & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worceste, 

ass. 


Mills For Sale. 
Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N. J. 
MEill Supplies. 
American Supply Co,’Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn 
a Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson. 
Dougias Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R.I. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Nashua Spool & Bobbin Co, Nashua, N. H. 
Spofford, Wm. 8S, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Ww orcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa 
Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Novelties. 
Stohn, C, 
Mass. 

Oil Filters. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New Fork 
Patent Solicitors. 
Cyesey & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
as 
Crossley & Goddard, 23 Court St, Boston. 
Massink, H., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Phillips % Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penatocks. 
Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Perforated Copper 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbeonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A. 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 


178 Green St, Jamaica Plain, 
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Nightingale, 8. C, 
Boston, Mass. 
Preumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 

Power cag agpegrey Machinery. 
Channon, H, Cv, 26 Market St, Chicugo, Ill. 
Eastern Mac wo ry Co, New Hav en, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Roward, Geo. U., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 58-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il, 
Presses. 


Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker * Phila., Pa 

Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Bevadenee. R.I 

Pownzll, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


& Childs, Atlantic Ave, 


N. J. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Pressing Irons.Gasand Air Heated. 
Sheftall, C. H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
York 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H. W., Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 

Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 

for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar, Fivre Co., No. C ambri« age, Mase. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Sample Cards, 

Yerrington, F. M,1 
Boston. 

Schools. 

Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowel], Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile Schoo), Phiia, Pa. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frame, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St, 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

Scott & Williams, 6th and "Arch Stee P hila, 
Pa. 

Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


7 Batterymarch Street, 


Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
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Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 
Butte: worth, H.W. S8onsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Muss. 


Singe Plates. 


Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Giutrose Works, Penn Mutual 
Bidg. Phila, Pa 
Columbia Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fall 
River, Muss. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Fcundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
Fe + 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 
ye Mfg. Co., 466 WashingtonSt., 
Y. 


Indie Alkali Works, Boston. 


Spindles. 
Beotsey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
socket, R. I 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
te ade Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 
N.J. 


Nee 


Woon 


Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 

Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Steam Boiler Insurance. 

Hartford 8team Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 

Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 
Boston. 

Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 

Mass. 

Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, F 
Hooven (The), Owens & 

Hamilton, O. 

Steam Separators. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. 
St., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. 

New York 

Steam Specialties. : 

Butterworth. H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Buston 

Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Robertson, Jas L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 


81 Milk St, 


‘itchburg, Mass. 
Reutschler Co, 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
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Steam Traps. 
D’Este & Seele 
St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion). 
Haines, W.S. C 186 South 4th St, Phila, Pa, 
Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Muss. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa 
Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R, I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 2632 40 Mascher 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Weimar ze 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Tones. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Phi adelphia, Pa, 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Haines, W. 8. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 
Ville, Ky. 
Cc halienge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
fod Water Wheels.) 
Valyv 
Db’ kate ‘a Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, 
Mas 


Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
(return float and ex- 


Brook S8t., Louis. 


Phila., Pa 


Brook St., Louis- 


Bos- 


bostop 


a Apparatus. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Sagiraw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass 

Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Wire t! Ce, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s. C. G., aime Graniteville ince. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 

ass. 
Washers (Cloth 
Hopkins, A, & Co. : Bric igeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mas~. 
Phillips C o, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin, National Watch Co., 
Prentiss Clock Improvement Co, 

St, New York. 

Watchman’s Clock. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 

Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Mac hine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine ¢ oO, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, 


Elgin, Il 
49 Dey 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Boston. 


Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


INDEX 


Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool, 

Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing 3 renege 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

cester, Mas. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R.I 
Weoel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
3 


Ww orks, Wor 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Aipoeue, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


X. Sey H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Tnad. 8., Machine:y Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M.A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, la. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., I’a. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry st, 
Phila, Pa 
Payne, ‘a. Ww. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelpbia Textile Machinery Co., Hun 
cock and 8omerset Sts., Philauelphia. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N, Y, 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Berets, William, 164 Broadway, Albany 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsteraom, N.Y. 
Garfield Woolen 'C 0, Gartield, J. 
Kennebec Woolen "Mills, 2025 ¢* ,udain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, 
bridge, Mass. 
Weol Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma.-, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sone, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co. 128. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


Riverdale, North- 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scut- 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
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Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Kddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Kichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke Mass, 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian ag Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 

King, Alex, ‘& Co, 54 Leonard St, ‘2 York 
sity. 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

‘New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels - tg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


&ichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

Indian Sroiard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 "Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Monigomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mane 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar. 
ket Sts ts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 


change, 226 Devonshire St. > aoe Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa, 

Clark, Wm, Co, Wester! 

Clasgens, The J. & H. 
Ohio. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin 8t, New 
York. 

Eichmann & Stegnbeng, 580 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, 

mT Spinning Co, Germantown, 


0, "ice Richmond, 


Pa 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Deowell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
ven, N.J 


Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Dpraet & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot. 

and 

Eichman & Sternberg, 530 pop cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fawcett, Hu hes, 115 8t., N. Y. 

Holland & ebb, N 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & aoe berg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St.. ¥. 

Goff, D. & Ak Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Skerry, 4.7, 8 Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 
land, 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New Y ork City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Uo, 239 Chestnut st, Phila, Pa. 
ie ered &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, & Co, 47 Leonard St, } 


Silk Yarns. 
wv Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 ‘Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Hawes, O.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass, 

Ryle, Wm, x Co, 54 Howard St, N 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


Borer. > F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, 
Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 


Oh 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, KE. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 
ee 2 Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Skerry, Fd T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 

Ategheny Worsted Mills, Phila, PS. 
Botany Worsted Mills Passaic, N. J 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, an 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Elsasser, Sibert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, Qist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

— Hee, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam. 

en 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J. Sr, & Co, 179 Dovanhee 
8t, Boston, M 
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HAVE LEA AKS in your STEAM PLANT you can make them less 
by using E A PACKING. If your engine HAMMERS, or their is 
OIL in the BOILER, the HINE ELIMINATOR will remedy both 
troubles. SEND FOR CATALOG. 

Jas. L. Robertson Sons, 215 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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MILLS FOR SALE 


12 Pearl St., Boston. 





Mills and other manufacturing plants. 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


'eR.B. DENNY, 143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS, 


| Woolen 





SITUATIONS TE 
NS WANTED. 

The advertisers in the following culumns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured, 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
“=e been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 


dress goods, ets 
1387 Woelen Superiatendent, one 
eK who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change, Correspon 
dence solicited. 
1305 Superintendent and Designer 
b with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mille, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment, 
Wants position at once. 


1268 Woelen superintendent or de. 

o signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
an a position as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancv cas+i- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to goo mills. 
136 bed Woolen Superintendent or De- 
er signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 


superintendent. 

1386 Weolen Superintendent and 
et Expert Carder. With experience in 
both positions. A man of skill-and push, 

now out of work through failure of mill, 

caused by outside speculation by one of the 


firm. Age 43; married; Yankee. 

935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 
“VY Graduate of German Textile schoo). 
Has managed successfully two mil's.in the 
West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
general mill management. Age 35. Married. 


References first-class. 
1408 Carpet Superintendent. Has 

had management of Phila. aid N.J 
mills making damask, ingrair, axminster 
and Smyrna carpets and rugs. Also chenille 
curtains. 14 years as overseer. 6 years super 
intendent Age 42 Married. Refers to 
mills where he has worked. 








COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1337 Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 

pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
shades, fan cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in tnis 
country. Age 45, married. American and 
English references. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
v's in both Northern anu Soutuern mills. 
Has started $8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class reterences from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1265 Superintendent wants position as 

= superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 
ad sition. Out on account of mil! shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class - 
record. 


13 16 Young American wants position as 
. cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been hook 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 
1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 
wants position. Age 50; married 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references, Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill. 


Cotton Superintendent with expe- 
rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whore ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 


position at once. 
1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
pads ally qualified for a mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1269 Cetton superintendent, curder, 
ave spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 


chet and Marseilles quilts, ete. 
1236 Supt. of Cottom Mill desires to 
ast change position. Is- thoreughly 
competent, steady and veliable. Good me. 
chanic, manager,push an@executive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under- 
stan¢s how to keep prodgetiqn right as to 
quantity, quality. and: 16 Wat cost... Bext 
system of economy maintdiped, First-class 
references can be given: 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 

V=} all classes of underwear. Has 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1190 Woolen Carder or 

. 7; married: One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
cotton; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 


Spinner. Age 


1378 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
ie American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 13 years, and another 4 years. Ex- 


cellent references from each. A first-class 


carder in every way. 

1367 Boss Carder of wool, shoddy, or 
e ‘ cotton. More than 12 years experi 

ence as boss carver in leading knittiog mills 

in N.Y. At present employed but desires 

to change tor $3 00 a day or better. Can take 

charge of mule spinning also Married; 


age 36; American. 

1286 First-class Carder, now employed, 
wishes a better position. Has the 

best of references from good mills. Excel 

lent manager of help. Age 35; married, 

Experience on broadcloth, dress goods, 


covert cloth and meltons 

1270 A i Carder, woo! or cotton, ll 
al vears experience, first-class refer 

ences, reliable, temperate and industrious, 

desires immediate position. Age 80. Will 


go any where. 
1307 Carder with unusually fine record 
. and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
a’ rienceas second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on steak 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 


England mill. 

1287 Young Man wants position as boss 
“ spinner. Experience in first-class 

mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 

nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John 

son & Bassett machines. Age 2. Wife 

works in mill. 


1195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 81; married. Experienced on yarns 
trom 1to71-2run. Refers to past and pres. 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State«, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 
1374 Overseer Woelen Spinning. A}! 
makes of mules, has had charge in 
good mills. Experience covers yarns for 
hosiery, fancy woolens and worsteds. Age 


28; married. 

633 Woolen Spinner, now overseer in 
good mill, wants to change on ac. 

count of wife’shealth toXN. E.or Western 

States. * years experience as boss in good 

mills. Would start for $2.50aday. Age 387. 

First-class referemces. 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
= or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pla't mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 


and married; good references. 

1316 Overseer Worsted Drawing 
. and spinning. Will accept first 

class position at $3 or more per day. At 

present employed in well known and first 

class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 

ences from former employers. 





COTTON CARDERS. 
1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
~ perience in N. EB. mills as overseer 
and second-hand,’ now in the South but 
wants toreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2 50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of reter- 


ences. 

1339 Cetten Carder, young man hold- 
V~U ing first-class position in New York 

State, would like position in Eastern or Mid. 

die States as assistant superintendent or 

boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 

worth that salary; experience and references 


of the best. 
1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
v0 ton Carding wants a porition in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will «do his own Fines: Or, would take a 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 387; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


1384 Secend Cotten Carder, Ener- 
. etic student at Lowell Textile 
School wants position in a mill until Oct. Ist 
1898. Only expects enough pay to cover liv- 
‘ing expenses. A bright young man not afraid 
-of bard work. 


1315 Cetton Carder. Over 20 years’ ex- 
Xs erience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present a ed. Well up on 
rints and light an eavy sheetings. 
nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 


1407 Cotten Frame Spinner now in 
> charge of nearly 80,000 spindles in a 
Southern mill wants to return north. First- 
class reference bothjnorth and south where 
he has worked. Age 80. Married. American. 


1272 Second Mand of cotton ring spin- 
—'< ning wants position in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 28; married. 


1364 Cotton Spinner, mules or frames 

. Karly training in England, 5 years in 
New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. Be. 
cause of misfortune would accept second 
hand job. Excellent reference for character 


and ability. Age 32, married. 
1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over. 

seer, also spooling, warping, slash. 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 


River. Age 48, American. 
1198 Cotten Spinner, spooling, warp- 
ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
—— and quilting on linen. Well recom. 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second hand’s position. 
1370 Overseer Cotton Ring Spinning 
At present second hand in « large 
Maine mill. 12 years experience in spin 


ning Age 34; not married. High references 
from past and present employers. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 Worsted W eaver would like posi- 
e tion in a small mil! at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 
1099 Weelen Weaver with large ex 
“perience with Crompton & Knowles 
looms On dress goods, cassimeres, unions, 
worsteds. Highly reccommended. Age 41. 
Married 
1099 Woolen Weaver on (ress goods. 
ve cassimeres, unions and worsteds. At 
present out of work because of mill shutting 
down. Has an excellent record and refers to 
well-known men. Williag to start on moder. 
ate wages. Age 41; married. 
1385 Wersted or Woolen Weaver 
VOw of fancy worsted and woolen mens’ 
wear and novelty dress goods. Has held 
yositions in leading N.E.and Phila. mills. 
ixpert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references. Age38; married. Can start at 
once. 
1313 Weolén Weaver. First class 
Viv references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea. 
sons. Age 44. Married. 
140 Worsted Weaving Overseer with 
12 years’ experience as Overseer, de 
signer, and sctperintendent. Has tried an. 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A _ skillful 
weaver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
en overseer’s position for 5 \eurs in 
Mags. mill, but now out becanse of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married,American. One 
ofthe best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 
1373 Overseer Cotton Weaving. A 
069 man with especially g00d oppor- 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. wills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; best of references. 
1392 Cotton Weaver, with first-class 
VJ record in R. 1. mills, desires tochange 
for position paying $2.50 or more. Experi 
enced on sheetings, lawns, sateens, twills, etc. 
Excellent references. Age 35, married. 





1353 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
YO has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kinda sheetings an‘ -ateens. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
ue and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
~? with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar. 
ried ; age 37. 


1947 Elastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotten web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neck wear, dress, goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. +S 
1409 Cetten Weaver. An exception. 

ally good man «'n prints, light and 
heavy sheetinge. His mill has shut down 
and he desires to move to South. Very 
highly recommended. Age 40. Married. 
American. 








DYERS. 


1354 Dyer of Large Experience both 

7 in woolen miils and in job dye- 
houses. A man of far more than average 
skill from raw stock to piece dyeing, dress 
goods, etc. Scotch, married; age 39. 


1355 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
“ew man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest millsi n 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


919 Mait Goods Dyer, |8 years expert. 
“a ence,especially onun erwearin first- 
class N. Y. mills. Would be fully capable of 
taking full charge of mill. American. Age 
42. Married. 


1361 Wool Dyer and Finisher, large 

experience on blankets, all kinds of 
flannels, felts and dress goods Early train- 
ing in Scotland, 15 years in this country. Now 
employed, but wants to locate in the North 
near the sea. Age 40, married; now giving 
entire satisfaction. 


1382 Ce:ten Piece Dyer. 12 years at 
= last place. Experienced in all kinds 

of cotton!goods. Englishman, age 37, married. 
Well recommended for character and ability. 
1393 Mait Goods Dyer who has had 
we “yrs. experience in first-class mills, 
desires to make achange. Is capable of tak- 
ing the management of a cotton underwear 
mill. Best of references. Age 42; married, 


American. 

1377 Weolen Dyer with experieuce 
e on a great variety of goods, includ- 

ing raw wool, yarns, carriage cloth, satinets, 

kerseys, beavers, repellents, men’s suitings; 

well recommended. Would start at $2.50 a 

day. Age 32; married. 





FINISHERS. 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 

on with 7 years’ experience xs Overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habite first-class; age 29, married. 


1359 Weoolen Finisher of all kinds of 

vue woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills. At present out of em- 
ployment; expects $4.00a day. Age 45, mar- 
ried ; references first class. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 yerrs” 

baat experience in European milis. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi- 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachans. Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English impertectlv. 


1376 Finisher of a)] grades of woolens 
& and wersteds, wetor dry. 8 years 
experience in England and 6 years in this 
country. Now employed as overseer but 
wants to change location. Age 30; married. 


1396 Wool Finisher. THi*man has hag 
ve a very large experience among well- 
known mills and refers to past ¢mployers. 
Character and ability of the first order. 


14 Underwear Fisisher or Assis. 
tant Superintendent. Has worked 
up from brusher boyito assistant superint«n- 
dent in first clase N. Y. mill. Experience 
covers flatand ribbed goods. D. & F. cards 
and jacks. Union Special, Singer and Wil. 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machines. American- 
Age 26. An energetic, smart young man. 
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KNITTERS. 


] {OY Circular Rib Knitter now hold- 
“ ing position as overseer in . 
mill would like to secure better position. 
Has worked on spring needle and welt work 
silks, worsteds, cotton, tuck stitch ladies’ 
forms. Canreter to present and past em- 
ployers. Age24. American, 
] 4h )] Boss Knitter at present employed 
but Wants to change. Experience 
on plush, cotton, and wool. 10 years as sec. 
oud hand previous to present position as 
overseer. Ages0. Married 
1405 Boss Muitter. Young man with 
“ good knowledge of knit goods. Al 
on circular ribbers. Thoroughiy experi- 
enced on mittens, leggings and golf hose. 
owns 8 machines. Can bring best of refer- 
ences from large concerns, Desires position 
with good house. 


14 10 Knitting Machine Fixer. Young 
man who wants to gain lurge experi- 
ence in this line desires a position in the 
Ka-tern or Central states. Is expert on 
many kinds of machines. Leggings, bicycle 
nose, gloves, mittens, etc. igbly recom 
mended as to character and ability. 
1362 Boss Bib Kaitter, young man, 
“= now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as 10 both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 
1342 Mosiery or Underwear Supt. 
“+ A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng. 
land hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references fir-t-class. Age 
47, married, 
1391 Boss Knitter who has the very 
—_ best references. Now employed but 
wants more pay. Would change for $3.50 a 
day. Experienced in both hosiery and un 
derwear. Age 32; married, American. 
137] Cotton Hosiery Supt. Has had 
ve charge of hosiery mill in N. C. 
Wonld like a western mill. Refers to last 
position. Young man, not married. 


DESIGNERS. 


] $11 Assistant Supt. or Designer die 
sires vosition. Thoroughly practi- 
eal, having had experience from picker to 
loom in one of the best N. E. mills. tHas de- 
signed both single and double cloths in 
eotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Good 
r-ferences 
1259 Woolen Designer or Supt., }0 
~*~ years’ experience on meltons, ker- 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, single. 
1397 Cotton Designer or Weaver. 
O87l A young man with unusual oppor 
tunities and experience in England, now hold 
ing a position in aleading mill in Connecticut, 
desires to advance. Refers to several prom 
inent mill men and would make a progressive 
designer for a mill running on Jacquards, 
Lappet or Lenos. 

1383 English Woolen Designer. 20 
OY years in leading Yorkshire and Hud 
dersfield mills as designer, supt.and weaver. 
Very large experience and:swoald accept 
moderate salary in good mill. .-Age 36; mar 
ried, English. x! 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
v// Young man, 80 years of ‘age, ener- 
getic and practical, graduaté themist, with 
therough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun. 
trv), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1365 Assistant Supt. Underwear 

uve Mill..- Experience mostly on flat 
goods, is an expert bookkeeper, understands 
making cheap goods, finishing, and general 
knowledge ot machinery. Moderate salary. 


Awe 39, married, American. 

130 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
. Young man of the very highest char- 

acter desires to move away from the Atlan- 

tic coast, on account of his health. Best 

references from his present and former em 


ployers. 
1393 Practical Chemist. Experience 
vu"™, covers three years in English and 
German textile schools and 17 years in New 
England mills, bleacheries and print works. 
Has practical knowledge of all departments 
of a bleachery, and would accept position in 
the South. Age 39; married; American, 


1381 Worsteds or 


Cloth Examiner, 

woolens. German, age 50, single. 

Man of high character, 9 years in one of the 

leading N. E. mills and also in large N. Y. 

clothing houses. Best of references. 

1395 Overseer of Slashing, Spooling, 
ore warping and dressing, a man who 

thoroughly understands his business and has 

excellent habits, well recommended from 

leading mill-~. Age 42; married, English. 


1379 
YI work because of change in manage- 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom- 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 
1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
vv Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 


1372 Wool Sorter 


Overseer, Cloth Boom. Out of 


Young man with 
~ excellent training in R.{. mill. Will 
start at $2.00aday. Refers to past employers. 


Bl: Dresser. Age S. 
‘ Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires to change be. 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimeres, unions, 
woolens. 


1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
vv overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/1008 in one of the best 
New Engiand mills. Now employed as assis- 
tant; ees man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 
1356 Second Hand Cotton Spooling, 
pati warping, twisting, slashing, or could 
handle overseer position in small mill. Well 
recommended, now with good mill 


Overseer 


1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 
“= an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has & thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur. 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing to the finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for severa¥ years. Under 80 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer- 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 
1399 Master Mechanic with experi- 
vv ence from bench work up to fore. 
man. Has worked in cotton mill and cotton 
machinery works, First-class workman. 
Can get the best results from power plant 
and machinery. 
140: Chief Engineer. A man who is 
fitted by education and experience 
to take cherge of a large plant. Has had 
charge of erection of steam, water and elec- 
trical plants, pumping machinery and cot- 
ton mill equipment. Would be an excellent 
man to superintend the erection of a new 
plant and economical operation of same. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Cotton 
William H, 


Spinning 
Cook, Yl 


Plain Series of 
Calculations, by 
puges. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another 
Price $1 
The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. svo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
a series of consecutive lessons in the 
principles of fabric structure. Free use 
is made of sectional diagrams, to show 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation, 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 

The Printing of Textile Fabrics, by 
C.F Seymour Rothwell. 8vo., 312 pages. 
This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk, and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 
acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 
more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the processes and machinery de- 
scribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 

Cotton Spinning, by W. 5. Taggart 
Two volumes of this work have been Is- 
sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of much assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 

Ornamental Design for Woven Fa 


275 pages, 


brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 
66 illustrations 


This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 


and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements: Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 


use of the student 


The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 
Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
r. F. Bell. Fully illustrated 

The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 


10 pages 


Woolen Charles Vicker 


man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.76. 


The Spinning, by 


Spinning, by 


Student's Cetton 


Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on 
It treats of mixing, opening, 
carding, card clothing, combing, 
spinning, reeling, waste 
593 pages. Price $2.50. 

Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 

As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
manufacturer that is published. Price 
$5.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 


spinning. 
scutching, 
roving, 
spinning, etc. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding: Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking: Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

Manual of Dyeing, by 
and Loewenthal. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants: Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
ehinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Knecht, Rawson 


In three volumes. 




















































































Patents. 


Concluded from page 20. 

Loom. 66,553. George F. Hutchins, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to the Crompton & 
Know!es Loom Works, same place. 

Loom. 607,360. Aloysius J. Gillet and 
George Rutter, Fall River, Mass. 

Looms. Batten, Shuttle-bleck and 
shuttle for. 607,486. Otto W. Schaum, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Leoms. Electric Stop-Motion for. 607,- 
714. Alejandro Stephens, Guadalaj 1a, 
Mexico. 

Leom Shuttles. Supporting Mechanism 
for. 607,087. Mathew Saile, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor of one-half to Spencer D. 
Wright, same place. 

Loom Temple. 607,377. George F. Hutch- 
ins, Worcester, Mass., assignor to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, same 
place. 

Quilling Machines. Spindle for. 606,890. 
Frederick Kes-elring, Sterling, N. J. 

Spinning Machines. Adjustable roll 
frame for. 607,685. Frederick 8. Culver, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Spinning HKings. Method of and appara- 
tus fortruing. 606,675. Frank M. Marcy, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

Textile Fabrice. Apparatus forapplying 
liquidsto. 606,454. Ferdinand Girard, Paris, 
France 

Tentering Machine. 606,780. Charles J. 
Gadd, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons’ Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Warn. Machine for Mercerizing. 607,150. 
Charles L. Weiehelt, William 8S. Grady, 
and Arthur Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Facts and Gossip. 


New Jersey, Rockaway. The Lion- 
dale Bleach & Dye Works are busily en- 
gaged on a large government contract 
for dyeing and finishing the tan duck, 
which is being used for soldiers’ uni- 
forms. They are finishing from 8,000 to 
10,000 yards per day and are running their 
works until ten o’clock. It is expected 
that the contract will take the entire 
summer to complete. It is eight ounce 
duck. 


—*New York, Dryden. The woolen mill 
of Hugo Dolge, at the recent assignee 
sale, was bought by New York parties 
and it is understood that it will be 
operated by Mr. Dolge, as heretofore. 


—New York, Greenwich. The property 
of the Pleasantvale Knitting Mills was 
sold June 28th by Harry C. Gray, as- 
signee. The-real. estate was bought by 
the Schuylerville & Greenwich banks 
jointly for $16,800, and the machinery for 
$6,287. This jrice is slightly above the 
mortgage. The bank bought to protect 
their interests.and there is no prospect 
of mills being started. 


—New. York, Little Falls.. A portion of 
the machinery and stock of the Saxony 
Mills was ‘sold at, auction by the sheriff 
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on July 22, to satisfy a judgment secured 
by A. M. Miils. 


-~—-New York, Poughkeepsie. It is re- 
ported that A, V. Rockwell, silk throw- 
ster, who moved to Mattaewan, will 
move back to Poughkeepsie. The ma- 
chinery in the silk mill in the upper part 
of the town is being moved out. 


—New York, New York. A new corpor- 
ation is the D. P. Winne Co. to manu- 
facture twines, yarns, cordage, and 
threads. Capital, $20,000. Directors, 
David P. Winne, 28 Lenox Road, M. T. 
McGrane, Joseph M. McGrane, F. V. Sin- 
clair of Brooklyn, and James F. Hinde 
of New York. 


New York, Oriskany Falls. The 
Columbia Yarn Mill, operated by H. 
Langley, was sold at auction on July 16, 
to N. S. Tompkins, for $2500. It is a two- 
set woolen yarn mill. 


—~New York. Sherbourne. The Ro:s 
print cloth mill containing 8500 spindles 
and 174 looms was sold at foreclosure sale 
last week and bought in by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Utica and the Sherbourne 
National Bank for $5,000. It has not been 
run for some time. 


—New York, Troy. The assignee of 
Stephen W. Barker and the Schaghticoke 
Woolen Co., has filed his inventory which 
shows a surplus of about $250,000 in the 
combined properties. The Schaghticoke 
inventory shows about $250,000 assets and 
liabilities $475,000. 


—*North Carolina, Balfour. In April 
we reported that the Balfour Manufac- 
turing Co. had been organized and were 
to establish a knitting mill. We are now 
informed that the erection of this plant 
has been postponed for the present. 


Ohio, Roscoe The Roscoe Woolen 
Mills have been leased by Alonzo Clark 
and J. J. Lenhart. W. H. Wilson has 
charge of the mill and it will be started 
up at once, 


—~Ontario, Kingston. Negotiations are 
under way between the Corporation of 
the City and the Dominion Cotton Mill 
Company, whereby the latter is to get a 
bonus of $25,000 and exemption from cer- 
trin taxes, on condition they increase the 
capacity of the mill to 500 looms and add 
the necessary carding, spinning and 
other machinery to balance the plant. 
Furthermore, all the machinery is to be 
remodeled and the plant brought up to 
date and operated to its full capacity. 
The improvements must amount to $125,- 
00¢. of which not less than $25,000 shall be 
expended on the buildings. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. J William 
Lewis & Co., gingham manufacturers, 
are using all their spinning for filling 
yarn and now purchasing their warps 
out side. 


—Pennsylvania, Coudersport. The firm 
of E. J. Marble & Sons has been incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia, 
by the name of the Northern Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. 


—Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The firm of 
Kline & Ressler has been dissolved. S. L. 
Ressler having purchased the entire in- 
terest of his partner and together with T. 
V. Hertzog wiil continue to operate the 
Shamokin Valley Knitting Mills under 
the name of Ressler & Co. 
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CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS. 
Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 
Wanted. 


Weaver Foreman in Matting and Bagging 
Factory. Must be experienced, good habits, 
and reliable, and ubout 30 years of age. 
State qualifications and w«ges expected 
Address WISCONSIN GRASS TWINE CO., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Do You Want More 
Trade in N. Y.? 


Wanted, agency for Woolen or Cotton 
Mill. Have good Salesmen and best trade. 
Have ample facilities to carry stock for own 
account if necessary. Can furnish Al refer 
ences. Address 
WESTERN TRADING CO., tncorp., 

423 Broome St., New York. 











Fibre Ware Machinery. 


Yor sale, a complete set of presses, ma 
chinery and tools for the manufxcture of 
fibre ware, such as buckets, pails, jars, etc. 
Will sell cheap. Addres-« 

STANDARD FIBRE WARE WORKS, 
Mankato, Minn. 





Facts and Gossip. 
The 
Co. has 


blankets 


Pennsylvania, Craigsville 
woolen mill of Burford & 
received a large contract for 
from the govenment 


> ne 
toss, 


it- 


en 


Chester. The C 
awba Mill's property which has be 
bought by a number of Philadelphia 
capitalists, as recently mentioned 
now been incorporated under the name 
the Eureka Cotton Mills. Capital stock 
$60,000. 


*South Carolina, 


has 
of 


—South Carolina, Columbia. A number 
of mortgages on the Elmwood Cotton 
Mills are in process of foreclosure and it 
seems improbable that the plant will ever 
start up, at least under the present man- 
agement. This is the mill which was to 
be run by colored operatives. 


—Texas, Galveston. A meeting of the 
bondholders of the Galveston Cotton Mills 
has been held to perfect a re-organiza- 
tion. Property has been ordered sold by 
the court and the bondholders expect to 
bid it in. 


—Massachusetts, Blackstone. Charles 
Fletcher's Woolen Mill at this place is 
now equipped with 174 new broad looms 
from the Crompton & Knowles Works. 


—* Massachusetts, Chapinsville. H. 
Prescott Brigham, of Worcester, in- 
forms us that he is not yet able to say 
anything definite about his leasing part of 
the Chapinville Mills. It had been his 
idea to start up in these mills in the early 
fall, but other inducements may cause 
him to seek some other location. 


—New York, Binghamton. The sale of 
the personal property of the Binghamton 
Woolen Co., including machinery, has 
been postponed to Aug. 30. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .". Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


MACHINERY :: 


chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inche ete 
to 3-16 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes very 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods ar 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all 

Telephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston,  aa<. 





down 





Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


thoroughly acquainted 
machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 
confidence 

G. F 


NEW PATTERNS 


of all kinds of textile novelties (French, 
English and German) supplied by Sea 
xon’s Subscription at moderate rates, or in 
single parcels of 100—300 new patterns as- 
sorted as required, for $10 per parcel. 
Address full particulars asto styles wanted 


” A. SMITH, 89 Rue Turenne, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 
Ww... DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 


Rib Knitter. 


Competent, reliable man of experience on 
rib and other flat knitting machines, desires 
position. References. Addre s, “H,’’ 231 
Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 


who is 
finishing 


A man 
with German 


care of Textile World. 














Foreman Wanted 


To correspond with a man to act as foreman 

in shop in South Carolina making Picker 

Sticks, Spools and Bobbins. Address, 
F.W.H., care Textile World. 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





Wuere? How? Way? Wuo? 


Where can we get such a machine? 


How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 
eee 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers.. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


’ 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


C'atlon 


After 


spinners are doing but 


a good run, the 


little 


necessary to reduce 


Yurn: 
and 
trust has found it 
the price of yarn one cent per pound 
fairly 


buyers are 


The knitters are doing well 


instances, but hol! 


SOTLE 
Ing off from buying 


Much 2-ply 


10s have been sold woolen manufac 


hoping for lower 


) 


prices. yarn in 2/30s 


turers, but thie 


ye ++ 
poo! t Wi i 


goods produced with cotton yarn in 


such large quantities is causing 
tailment of demands for such ft 
Already 


are placing orders for next 


some of the better knitters 
season s 


light weight yarn because the aetions 


of the trust are uncertain. Spinners, 


however, prefer to wait to see how 


much they material 


must pay tor raw 


and will then be ready to talk price. 


The latest report indicates a further 


rise in full rough Peruvian cotton, The 
searcity of rain at 


cause of this is a 


place of growth It is claimed that 


the present year is the driest since 
1891, not having permitted the plant 
1 eotton The 


ing of a single plant of 


hext reduced. 
With 


much 


crop will be extremely 


Egyptian cotton, stocks are 


reduced and = spinners. will 


cover for requirement before accep! 


ing orders for yarn. It is noted that 
the best combed yarn has at last been 


considered the cheapest, as goods 


made with this class of yarn gives the 


greatest satisfaction and are bought 


in preference to those made from half 
combed yarn after buyers have tried 
The fleece lined 


demand, 


them. garments are 


still in good although th 


prices secured for them are low 


deed, 
1/24s blue mix and other colors on the 


Fine yarn is used in 1/30s to 


face, and 1/5s to 1/8s on the back. 


Jauger and Silver Gray are in demand 
ribbed 


gray is being us “1 almost entirely for 


for men’s garments. Silver 


ladies’ ribbed goods. Union suits are 


West and orders 


extensively for 


ving sold well in the 


placed earded 


an, in 1/10s and 1/1\1s. 


Spinners are getting 
} 


orders. The 


trade in this r 


spect is at a standstill. Orders placed 


early in the season delivered 


may be 
later, but chances are 


against it, now 
that the light weight season is about 


open rhe hosiery trade is doing 
but most of the laced 
re tor shoddy roods. 


will 
1 


season aay 


undoubtedly be 


ances, when, we 


believe, 
hat a good business will result as no 


wo | hosiery ean be 


imp rted, and the 


stocks which we imported previous to 


the enactment of the tariff are much 


reduced. Two-ply yarn is in demand 


aut prices which are lower than 


any 


manufacture. Later 


one cares to 
the season a good demand will be for 


this yarn with the spinning mills. 


Some orders are being delivered for 


backing of heavy weights, but this de 


mand will soon be over. The wool 


merchants who sold their wool before 
January ist are to be congratulated. 
fact, wool has ad 


9 


On paper, and in 


vanced, but t costs to 3 cents per 


pound per year, and the advance is 


only the adding of the necessary in- 
the same or 


Ist, the 


and if prices range 


terest, 


less than during 


January 


owners are the losers, but many of 
he dealers own high priced wool pur 
chased during the boom. The conclus 
ion we reach is that the wool dealers 
are not happy and manufacturers who 
expect te find low wool later on will 


ign wool market continues 
sales 


offer 
The 


to i vance, The last opened 


with 265,000 bales to and the 


July 21 final fig- 


‘ies closed 


now place the deficiency of last 


Australian clip, as compared 


previous season, at 125.000 


with the 


bales against early estimates of a 


(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E., Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to %s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Saves Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnur’streee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
——MONUMENT MItZtI3s,— 


Manufacturers or 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s. 
WARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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Continued from page 129. 
Viewed 
supply, the 


shortage of 180,000 bales. 


from the standpoint of 


position is hardly as strong as it ap- 


peared earlier in the year, however, 


stocks are admitted small and the ad 


vance which has been brought about 


as the sales have proceeded is what 


was to be expected 


A sharp rise in the value of turkey 


mohair, from 15d to 19d per pound, 
would seem to point te a demand for 
fabrics The next will 
open on September 20th. From Cali 


fornia our reports show that while the 


series 


bright 


market has ruled quiet, some choice 


suitable for immediate ship 
and theout 


business at 


wools 
ment have changed hands, 
look is good for a fair 
much 
Judge 


‘alling for higher duties on 


prices. We read with 


good 
amusement the articles of 
Lawrence ¢ 
wool has not yet 


wool, because 


reached the importing point, and cot- 
ton has displaced wool to a greater ex 
before. It 


folly of an exces- 


tent this season than ever 
all goes to prove the 
stve duty on wool. Spinners are anx 


ious for business and are working 


with prices which are nearly to 
bad 


better 


more 


cost than at any time during the 
look for 
then 


attend to. 


times. We contidently 


times and spinners will have 


more business than they can 
Worste d } arn: 


ting orders to any 


Spinners are 


extent, 


not get- 
Some or 
ders have been placed for serges and 
dress goods in 2/36s and 3/40s. We 
half blood, 


worsteds are 


hear of 2/36s, one as being 
sold for 


not selling 


65cets. Faney 


well. The present and 


coming season is pre-eminately one 


for piece dyes. The fancy worsteds 


are not in it. The reason for this is 
that the 
much of a 


have, and if any 


buyers do not know how 


season they are going to 


goods are left over, 


if made up from piece dyes, they can 


be used another time, whereas if 
there might be 
bad 


result 


fancies are purchased, 
seen a change in style, and if a 
would 


season is ahead, a loss 


from carrying over goods. The can 


cellations during 


(Continued on page 133. 


the past season have 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Charch St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St., New Work. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


woe WARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 














82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
“gts WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS ° ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN pGRTER: 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harzess Fwines. 
Fine Ootton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 








Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
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- CAPACITY, ‘FITCHBURG | 
50,000 Spindles. MASS. 





Sseersoe8 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Grade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILL 
Cotton Warps, WHrmescorton mits, 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


fe any manner desired by the wade, © AWTUOCKET, R.I. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
und 6 piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS coLorep coTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in | 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 


been enormous, in some instances 50 


orders placed were 


per cent. of the 
cancelled. The mills which submitted 
have fared 
fulfil- 


many instances 


quietly to these demands 


the worst. Those requiring a 


ment of contracts, in 


suved their orders, It is the opinion 


of cloth salesmen that cotton-worsted 
goods will not be used in great quan 


tities this coming season. During the 


heavy weight season, buyers were 


obliged to purchase this class of stock 


n an endeavor to give customers 


cloth at old prices. Those whose trade 


always called for cheap cloth have 


had no trouble, but the clothiers, who 


have hitherto purchased honest cloth, 


have had much trouble from cus 


tomers and will buy no more at any 


[t is this phase of the situation 


which makes an uncertainty in the 


market, It is the opinion of those 


who should know, that the only safe 


purchase is a cotton-worsted, about all 


cotton and very little worsted. Cloth 


with 50 per cent. worsted is a bad 


cloth to handle, because those buying 


beiter grades have enough of cotton 


worsteds, and those handling the 


cheaper qualities want all cotton. 


Heavy weight orders, for piece dyes, 


honest cloth have been placed quite 


extensively during the last four weeks 


and the cloth is not being delivered 


fast enough. ‘This does not mean that 


mills are in the market for yarn. 


Manufacturers at present, we find, ar 


using stocks purchased in many in 


stances before the new law went into 


Some of the larger manufac 


stopped 
unpopular 


eff: Ct. 


turers are because they are 


running on styles. Th 


finest fancy worsted cloth is selling 


very poorly, as the advance is felt 


most in this class of material, and 


yarn manufacturers are opening their 
light weight samples 5 per cent. low 
reached last 


that the highest point 


year in order to move; the cloth mills 


claim that they can come ont about 


whole on this. but no money in it. 


that they would rather do 


shut down, as a mill 


They say 
this than when 


(Continued on page 155.) 


OColchester Millis, 


SPINNERS OF 
Mule Spun Cotton 


gaicsin  Mosiery Yarns 
Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
“ SS Franklin 

enting B. B. Smalley, 
“hos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 
Receivers Colchester Mills. 





WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and _ Golf 


A R NS ® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. O. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 


Special line for Bi- 








A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 
MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
FPhiladeciphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOIMERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 














Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached,or Colored. ©» 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chaln, ete, 
Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
95 Milk St., BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:.y, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian frem No. 26s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed, 


(Fast Colors. 








unners t 
antes Mennaneaceieice 


S| 
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D. COFF & SONS, 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


—| Mohair Plushes, 
‘ Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





—— ESTABLISHED 1861, — 





Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS sxsceterios. 


Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Cu , 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and qualities of Cotton 
Yarns, specialties in 


“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fanocies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used, Te legraphic 
address “Tenrub, Glasgow.” 





~NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


Threadand Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for te ag oe Dyers and 

leachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 


Bdady ck street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAIDS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 








B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 
BUNDLE YARNS 
For the Jobbing Trade. 
MILLS AND OFFICE AT 
CAMDEN, - - N. J. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133. 
mce disorganized in its regime, is dif- 
ilt to get into order again. Wash- 
clays at a 


ngton mills are opening 


lower price than last year for imme 
diate delivery, but this is said to be 

th that was made up and cancelled 
iast season and is in stock. The yarn 
market has been treated to somewhat 
last week or so. 


of a sensation the 


Wisconsin reported that some 800,000 
to 1,000.000 pounds of 2/40s Australian 
yarn has been purchased on specula 
three or four 


should be 


tion, divided among 


mills. This we _ believe 


taken with several “grains of salt” 


and if it 
as reported, 92 to 95 cents per 


is true and the prices paid 
range, 
pound, the syndicate have been stuck 
at the start, and the sellers have 
made 22 cents per pound on all yarn 
sold, or a profit on one million pounds 
of yarn of $220,000 because this yarn 
was made with free wool, and under 
free wool this class of yarn was sold 
in the neighdorhood of 70 cents per 
This yarn can be purchased 
from 82% to 85 cents. But 


that 92 


pound. 
today at 
if we allow this to be true, 
cents was paid, the spinners made 22 
cents per pound or $220,000 profit. 
The syndicate expect to sell this yarn 
for $1.12% per pound. 

Yarn imported at 
than $1.12% to $1.15 per pound. If the 


syndicate sells at this price they will 


cannot be less 


make 20 cents per pound or on 1,000,- 
$200,000. Thus we see 


tariff, a 


000 pounds, 
that due to an 
profit of 42 cents per pound is made on 


exorbitant 


yarn which is sold in Europe under 
free wool for 50 cents per pound and 
which sold in this country before the 
duty on wool, for 70 cents per pound. 
Spinners are working hard for orders, 
but although many of the mills are 
running, no orders are being placed, 
as all are working up stock and yarn 


We 


business will 


purchased before the advance. 
believe that next fall’s 
be very good indeed and that spinners 
will have more business than they can 
attend to. Where 
lower prices are made than in cases 


mills own stock, 
where mills must purchase on the mar- 


ket. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co q 
IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 


Will make liberal arrangements 
with Woolen Manufacturers to han- 
dle their productions. 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 


N.Y. 








The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


There is nothing new to report in the 
cotton market, except continued weak- 
ness in prices. Under considerable 
pressure to sell, with business consid- 
there has been a 


erably curtailed, 


steady demand through the month, 


but not a large one. Prices have been 
cut down to as low a point, in many 
instances, as they have ever reached. 

The upholstery and carpet trade are 
still dull but more active than a month 
ago. Deliveries on old orders have 
been fairly well taken. 

Worsted and woolen yarns are still 
in an undesirable condition. Spinners 
have been glad to sell to the extent of 
wool, and at 
they take 


count for new purchase of stock. We 


any holdings of cheap 


prices would not into ac- 


quote cotton yarns: 


WARPS. 
20/1 123 to 124 
32/1 . ‘ ; , . 124 to 13 
26/1 . P ‘ , , 134 
12/2 . ; é 13 
14/2 . ‘ ‘ , , 13 
16/2 . 134 
14/1 . ; P ‘ 119% to 12 
Des. <5 ‘ ; - ; 12 
20/2 . F ; . ; 14 
80/2 . , 164 to 17 
80/2 Eastern . . 174 to 18 
40/2 . ; : . 28 to 24 

SKEIN. 
26/1 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 13 
20/1 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 
19/1 . 124 
4s to 10s soft 114 to 12 


Continued on page 187.) 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Wolst: ’ | 
we ols os O1mMe, | geo pcm prsen ithe 1 a Na aie tig Worsted 


MANFks. ° am tm 
ee FINE FRENCH SPUN | | “~ YARNS. 
ALL NUMBERS om 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ——™ ' =" Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 
Braids, ete. 

BRISTOL, MR. I. 


— = aaa 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


WMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 135.) 16s. . . : . 134 to 14 
12/1 soft . ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 12s hosiery ’ ; j 14 
20/2 medium . : : 184 148 . , : ‘ . 14 to 144 
14/2 . ; , . 124 to 13 ae ’ ; . 144 to 15 
30/2 . . 16 «=. 20s : ' 16 
26/2 . 2 ' .154to 16 248 . . ; 164 
40/2 . . : . . 224 to 23 
7 a ; : ‘ . 104 to 104 
10s double reeled ; 11 
16/3 . P : ‘ . 124 to 13 cops. 
16/4 medium : ; - 1346 to 18 Egyptian, carded, 4 to 5c. above 
16/2 slack . ‘ ; . 124 to 18 white. 
9/4slack . . : - 104 to 11 Combed yarn, 4 to 5c. above carded. 

SOUTHERN CONES. 

6s to 8s, various qual. 12 to 124 
10s “ “ 124 to 13 


12s os oe 13 to 14 
14s se a 134 to 14g ‘Juce new designs if the mill is to be 


Eastern skein %c. above cops. 


Eastern cones % to 1 %«¢. above 


In all cotton manufacturing fancy 


woven goods, it is necessary to pro 


16s os és 14 to15 up to date. Much of the designing is 
20s os ee 15 to 16 done on paper, but paper work is not 
24s " ae 16 to17 always satisfactory, as often a de- 
26s " 16 to 17 sign which looks well on paper ap 
SHUTTLE COPS. pears just the opposite on the cloth. 
6s to 8s . : : . 12 124 ‘This may perhaps be due to the use of 
12s. ‘ . = . 124 unsuitable yarns in producing the de- 
16s e e . ° . 13 sign. for the difference between using 
26s : : . ° 134 a fine or coarse yarn makes, as every 
40s. : ‘ . - 18 to 19 manufacturer knows, a great deal of 
MIXED COLORED CONES. difference in the appearance of the 

6s to 8s . , ‘ . ‘ finished fabric. 


Ge” = : . 184 to 
128. ? ‘ : . 14 tolé Spinning wheels differ in form and 


l4s.. ‘ . ‘ ‘ size, according to the kind of spinning 
we Cs , ‘ ‘ . 154 to for which they are designed. The 

EASTERN COPS. present generation of women are not 
12s shuttle . . .18 to 134 such connoisseurs in spinning wheels 
l4s.. ; , P ; 134 as were their mothers. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. 7. SKERRY «& wO., 47 LEONARD S5T., NEW YORK. 





THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EF'ine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solieited. Samples furnished on application. 
BOSTON FFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. MILLs: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Rooms 10 and ll. Che-ter, Pa 
PHILA. OFFICE. No. 13 LETITIA &T. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _—BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Conneetion, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 











{ PATENT APPLIED FOR} Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRToa ck F'OsSsTBR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Beurse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome &St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
.Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 








NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHEET, MR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 °“ovex‘or'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ana other Chemicals. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & C0. **222"2o%u2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD BXTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & C0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matueson & Co. tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTORERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO.. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline  Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIIAINSE Ors AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cres sylblue, OB pat'd. For Cotton Thio Versuyv “atten )¢ One dip forcotton 
BB BB. nd mixed ‘ 


absolutely Brown, 


oO Ss 
RR * 06 Yellow, R. ool and cotton 
Cres apts violet . Orange, G&G. silk and cotton 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patd, Soda Sac io'sts 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLacits’*? PAT’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 





EROXIDE 


SOU 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Wo Boston. 71 Pearl St. 
Niagara "Falls Chicago, 4 N. Clark St. 





Oo. 8S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestufis, Extracts andi Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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- SYKES & STREET, 


NEV YWorRnet. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
* 





Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 
© ——— ee * 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 

















Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 





133-2137 Front Street, - New Work. 





New York, Established i865. Philadelphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods, 


apne 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUACHS. 


=—_ 





462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N, Front Street. 


hw we er ewe tee: cere er : 


a 





DYESTUFFS, STARCH, ETC. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATI, HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


®t Cotton, Wool and Silk. 











THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF (O., Philadelphia. 





The STONE & WARE Cu., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO. ern iiss. 


Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool { One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialtv. lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


Duane &St., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. 7 coon coer on 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., Rew York, oo Saete ese ie onnana. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


< 
Manufacturers of Ac | d Ni age nta (Patented.) 
o 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Woel, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 


Wonks: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 126 Pearl St., PHILA. 61 N. Front St. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE ‘0'ii!°%0'ssir”"" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
g £ full particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-Dip Fast 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &c. Agt. ine 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.,. PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


DYEWOODS = EXTRACTS," Hhssar= 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine. 4: ’ 
Indigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo. a: a 
Indigo Substitute. oo ey 


Bisulphite of Soda. :. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% Fast Black. 




















Soaps. Acetate of Chrome. 
r« utch and Gambier Extraets. 
Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 

Specialties: 


French Dressings and Finishiags 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 
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THE DAVIDSON FAN WHEEL 


SAVES YOU 








Power, 


Belting, 
Shafting, 


Time, 
Annoyance, 
Repairs. 


Kach One Means MONEY. 


Estimates, Prices & Catalogues, 
FREE. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO.,  °%? S*owance suncome, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


= 926, 928 and 930 Manten Avenue, Providence, B. |. 


From 1 to 6ft. in Diameter, 


WEBSTER DYEWORKS, THE SECRET of our popularity is no 


_ to our customers. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 








(yy has taught 
them that we give them better work and better service than 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals “’“>"Sropny’s sons, 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street 


Address, P, 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. | ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


| Examination of Mill Supplies 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. a Specialty. 


447-449 West 14th St., New York. | 105 East 39th St. New York. 


Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 1908 
Round Water Grown | -FRONT ST. 


Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods | 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects”? without aa ~ taatbian 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven ? 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 

for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 

by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, - 
31% Walnut St., Philadeiphia. | ““*’"AcTYPE® DYER'S CLOGS 


A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
5 HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
C Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


\ SUPERIOR WORKM pide 
OUR GUARANTEE: } prompt SHIPMENTS 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - = NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Perforated Copper, | RILEY'S RIccING i AH i 
For Wool Washing FOLDING 
Row eo hewn PATENT of Gray or F ong Stuffs 
Woolens, Worsteds, ¢ 
Screens on Trial. 


A. J. BECKLEY & CO, CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 5 SOF 


AMERICAN 


Garwood, N. « idence. AGENTS. 
ay eae itt Sorty St New York and Prov 


TANKS — a Co. 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 

















Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 


CYPRESS "435, ; 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., #£ACTORY. 
195 High Street, Boston, Mass. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





VATS, TANKS, LUMBER, ETC 
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THE A. 1. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


Os =. ’ 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window 2nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 





TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


_— — 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ( BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


Ss" EA IW 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


a THE BERRY WHEEL. 


YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Will not be a first-class one without a 


CALDWELL TANK AND TOWER. 


if 5 The Leading Sprinkler Companies will tell you the same. 


SS 











Our tanks are built of Red Gulf Cypress and our towers are built of Steel. 
This makes the most durable eutfit obtainable. 


ANYBOBY CAN ERECT THEM. WE DO SO, IF DESIRED. 


Haudsome Catalogue Free to Anyone. 


Ww. BE. CALDWELI CO. 
202 BROOK STREET, - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


224 0-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BE SERVOIR TA ANS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


gi A. J. CORCORAN’S 
4 Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ba core’ 

et ARE PERFECT. 

“ RL Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
ar Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
. OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. tt John St., New York City. 






































COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'* “costo. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No drippir; ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Qompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, Mass. 


CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 56 Cambridge St., near Webster Ss. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 











IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
by insuring | onger life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most 

important of all, makes 

PERFECT YARN. Have been 

adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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ARE YOUR emrenis STRONC ENOUCH? 











Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, aa@ 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


- hen Aug. 2, 1897.) 

The clothing manufacture ea oxpeet goods that will stand a strain of a the inch, and if the ry don’t come up to thas 
test, are likely to be classed “tender.” a his machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thas 
the clothiers use, viz: = HE: RCU LE 

Is light (16 lbs. ), small (86x 5 in. ), nes ds yme (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 
and simple that a boy can operate it. 

PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 
SS. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 


Latest Improvements. For Cieuniug Woo! Waste. Superior wo any 
| now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman. 


WOONSOCKET. o R.I. Randall Machine Co., , Westerly, RB. I. Send tor 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the o]d system 
Send for circular. 











M. B. ScHwas, Pres D. W. Scuwas, Sec 


FOWLES ce co., era: Ep. GLuxcK, Gen. Mgr. 
WOOLS. NOILS, HAIR, | Riverdale WoolenCo., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. | 
106 Church &t.. Philadelphia : SHODDIES 
Cloth Washers, — Fulling Mills, said oiediaibiaaiii 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. | cusomtsevomising’"and "tarnciting 


Specialty 
You want the best, We bulld them. | pivERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS 
’ ' ; 
A. HOPKINS & CO., New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 


BRIDGETOX, - - BE | 


TEXTILE WORLD'S CONSULT IT! 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office andi Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





LEwis JONES, 
605; and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county. °* EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOW IN PRICE. 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 





H. BRINTON €& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


——JOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 


213 and 215 


Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


© 


Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Parts. 


Hand or 

Power, 

Open Top or 

Hold Down, 

Semi or Presses and 


Plain 
: Boards. 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. SCOTT. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


———— = 


\ OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
eal 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G, M. FANNING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "’*2°%.fuiz.°”S** 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, °° Wins on eei Si or pobbin 


; 
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Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Qop, Skein or 


— 


Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 
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102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers oi 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QuALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, IN. EX. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
= -NEW ’97 - 


34 AUTOMATIC 

















Knitting Machine. 





With or without Double Sole 
Attachment, 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel ,is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


, 
a. -__-. 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 


and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a far greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your “mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANELIN, N. HE. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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K. denckes Man'f'g Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAWTUOUCHE ET, HR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


Reh 


“ELECTRIC” 


aurowaric KNITTING MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 
From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 
The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


| NORRISTOWN, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 





McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MAGHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un.- 


derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest§ Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 


| 
} 

e/ 

+} 


ll 


Automatic Sleever ane Faney Hosiery 
Machine. 


| Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 


| furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


PENNA. 
New England Office: 


120 Kingston St., Bosten, Mass. 
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The coming Old | Sto 
Friedberger's line of “a 


FOR SPRINC 1899 


Comprising extra fine Lace effects, coupled with 
exceptionally good values. 
Pronounced by competent judges, 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS 
ABOVE 


Any previous attempts ever made. 


INDISPUTABLY AND PRE-EMINENTLY 


Superior to all other makes. 
Weekly Output, : - 3,000,000 yards. 


FREIDBERCER & CO., 
Mfrs. EDGINGS and _ BRAIDS, 


MILLS AT 


pene _ rn 
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“STANDARD B» 











HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


oh 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


ss, LESS KNITTERS. 


| 
| 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. | 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. | 


Standard Machine Co.,. 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished fer ecompletc 
Hosiery plants. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 
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~% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials:for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 








SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Stafferd & Holt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 
: Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 836 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


- 
and Scallop or Shell Machines, 
For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT, ° Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved dro 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


|. GOLDSTEIN, 


DEALER IN 
Sewing Machines and 
Machine Needles for 
the Knitting Trade. 


416 Arch Street, 
702 8 »uth Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Excelsior === 


ThE best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 




















| Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., 


Boss Knitting Machine 


wo RBs, 


Eim and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im. 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma. 
chines with or without Web- 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 
_fancy 


no skilled ope 
rators. The 15- 
1€ runs by sin- 
gle belt. Auto- 
matic Tension 
device in leg, 
heel, and toe, 
making large perfect hee) and toe. Sizes 
from 2 1-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





wm mM. YouneGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 
Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 

Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. 

Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., 


Novelty Dress and 


Philadelphia. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


and National Needle Co. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 














Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 





WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. E. 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


za» Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a p:actical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

[t fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 
LAMB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(AME ELINIT TIN Gs MACHINES. 
(Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines, 





Makers of 


Bye SS SAPS Le OR TE 


BOSTON: ; CHICAGO: 
8. P. Curtis, 671 Washington St Chicopee Falls, Mass. J. E. Woodhead, 100 224 St, 


Baw: 
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THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 
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NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


THE 


tem CU AY QA | CRAWFORD 
Hollow Plate 


Steam 
Press 


For Knit or 
Woolen Goods 


Is worthinvestigating 


J.J. Crawford & Son 


Nashua, N. HM. 
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HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C. WHITCOMB & CO 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


4#2SARCH-STREE 
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CAMPBELL & CLIVTE, 


qoey Jn) 
18]4 WOND8S BALJ pue INDY 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
+ COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N. 1. * 


Border Machines 


‘SOU 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, gnwnmazor Pao * 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parta Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeliphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 
* 


| HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








~ PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


t - ais J “mess r 
Jos. T. PEARSON presaenAyLOR ST 
vob. LABOUN KENSINGTON Duis p 
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Wy BIMAR BROS., “svracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Neon- Elastic 


BIN DIN GOS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., FPhiladciphia. 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., ..+ Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGINGS 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc). STronHnwn, “, Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 


Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


Manutacturer of MOVELTIES 178 Groen street, specie jamaica Plain, Mass. 
LACINGS “owt... THOMAS KENNEDY, 


and Underwear, 

Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and Established 1872, 

OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. COoOBROES, NN. Y.— 


For Samples and other information, address 
; SPECIAL MACHINERY 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard $t.%.7. | 0; Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


ORION TREAT CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 
5 FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
MANUFACTURER OE chines, automatic i ARERRS. 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE = kis currers 


RIB NEEDLES. Irregular Form 

(Patented May 6. 1890.) CUTTING MACHINERY 
Manchester Green } ™ for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
All work guaranteed. s@ Write for Catalogue. 


Reliance Machine Works, 


- Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANCE HOS'ERY PRESS. 

















Textile World's Emp'oyment 


Bureau. CONSULT IT! 








Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 

COTTON WASTE. 

Safe, Durable and 

Cheaper. 


HEART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


AMERICAN 

SILK MFG. CO., 

311 Walnut 8t., PHILA., PA. 

Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs 


ee WATCHMAN’S 
oaiamuen = 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 


SAVOGRAN | aro 





Write for Prices and Particulars. 


CHAS. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 








EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 

















TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV OVS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘we AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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vance | ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, ° 824 AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Incandescent Lamps 


...12 CENTS... 


Now is the time to get your burned out lamps together and 
have them repaired or turned into cash. We make your old 
incandescent lamps just as good as new. We have now repaired 
over 70°,000, and nine out of ten of our shipments are to old cus- 
tomers. If you prefer new lamps, place your order with us and we 
will allow vou three cents each for your eld lsemps. 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
LYNN, MAsSs. 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, {CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
208 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Iilk 








>Many 
Points 


Of Superiority 


over any other Steam Trap on 

the market. Here’stwo: 1. A 

carefully balanced and absolutely 

frictionless valve that can, with 

its seat, be removed without i 

breaking a joint, starting a gasket, or taking out a bolt. 2. Each trap will operate 
perfectly on pressure varying from one to two Hundred pounds. 


The Curtis Improved 
Balanced Steam Trap 


4s the standard Trap and Is ‘highly endorsed by the largest users of steam,—Breweries, Sugar 
Houses, etc, Our descriptive booklet tells why and also describes the new improvements that 
place this trap far beyond the reach of competition. Will you send for one ? 


Manufactured by the D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 
29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 
New York: 109 Liberty Street. Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from8 inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


- . 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 

Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. ¥. 44 Dey St. 
A.B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


FRISBIE PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES 


ARE UNEQUALILED 








for connecting and disconnecting Line Shafts, Engines, Water 


wheels, or other mac hinery, without stupping motive power. 


SURE TO GRIP AND SURE TO LET GO. 


ASK FOR MORE INFORMATION OF 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CONW. 





LOWELL PHILADELPHIA 


Textile School TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Thoroughly practical instruction given FIFTEENTH YEAR 
on | ® 


New Machinery in Instruction given in all branches 


of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Textile ManUfactUring, | ccnsiesemoacrn enipmene so 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Every Branch of 


Che most complete Textile : 
School in America. aisle 


Day classes open September 26th: 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


. el | 7 ‘ 
Entrance examination will be held | ey orsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
on September 22 and 2}. | EDUCATORS. 


Send for Ca'alogue to Send for illustrated year book. 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal.| — E, W. FRANCE, Director, 
LOWELL, MASS. | BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
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WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, «nd every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Adadaress, P.O. Box 1244. 


I know just what mauufactur- 
ers want and can supply them at 
the bottom prices. Write me. 


eer 2. E. A. FLANDERS, 
Bos SELIOOEHS. wert Dexter 


THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO.| SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


COTTON and WOOLEN 100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 


MACHINERY. Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies, | Paper, Fibro Roving Cans, iat Pate and 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. Cotton Waste, Bags, Paper Stock, ete 














STEAM ENGINES, ETC 





P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS: 
TOOLS 


[\ Worcester, Mass. 





=—MODERATE)] PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 
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J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., | 
Successors to The Danforth Belting Co. 
Manufacturers of | 


ALEXANDER BROS.| 
BELTING, | 


BELTING, JBEOT OAK BELTING. 


ler Covers and Lace Leather. 7 PHILADELPHIA. 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Guarantee an average maintainance of 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 





rated candle power for over 300 hours. 
"SINOH 009 
JOAO JO OJP] eSeiceay eojuereny 


SATISFACTION ~—s GUARANTEED. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. a 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
.¥. B. ALLEN, Seueeh VeeoDeashtons, Beacon Lamp Company, 


| NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. They are used by all first. 
class up-to-date manufacturers. The ‘‘ Econom 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weigh’, 
to suit all trade u-ing pressingirons. This iron 
isnotan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas Irons. 


V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City. 
W ORK FFICE & Kenyon Co., ets aoteeee. - eo ed 
he R »wenthal Mfg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, “ " 
NEW Y 0 ’ Jas. F. White & Co., Mf; Veer “ ad 
Jaros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, ee ee 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | E. Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, “4m 
Marks Amheim, Custom ing . 9 “ “e 
Sweet, Orr & Co.. Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Ponghkeepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa. 
Wise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md. , 
Guggenheimer & Co, Mfg. Pants, Lynchbug, Va. 
Dixie Pants Co. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N.C. 
J Kyle & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfe. Pents. Waco, Texas. 
| The T. Eaton Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 


Call or write tor Cat 
alogue. 





STEAM ENGINES, ETC 








Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Capejand South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHI4. PA. 


MEHOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO. James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 





Information given on all subjects re- 
sating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Builders of the 
Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


Hamilton-Corliss KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
E NN ' @ I yy E. AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


le, Compound and Condensing, of any 
nes ~ for all purposes. The only British journal solely devoted to 


New York Office 39 and 41 Cortlandt St the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St, , 
St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg, Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 





Send for sample copy. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal | 
inducements to those who send in new 
subscribers. Some have added consider- 


ably to their income in this way, without it Millstone Lane, 
interfering with their regular work. | 
LEICESTER, England. 


D DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


ADDRESS: 





NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS, 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senda for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. Brooklyn, N. WY. 
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l0 CENTS 


Stamps will do. 


We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 


which price we will close | 


them out. 





Table of Contents. 
Cotton: Characteristic Features 
Illustration of Cotton Fibre 
Cotton: Inspection and Selection 
Mixing and Opening 
Process 
Machinery and Power 
Twist and Elasticity 
Temperature and Humidity 
Numbering and Testing 
Yarn-testing Apparatus 
Explanation of Tables 
Standard Strength T'ables (Four Quali- 

ties) 

Standard Table (Good 
Quarter Numbers 
Draper's Strength Table 
Hyde’s Strength 'Table 

Table for Numbering Yarn 

Grades and Comparative Prices of 
Cotton 

Convenient Multipliers 

Yarn Number-—Metric System 

Thermometer Notation Rules 

Metric System 

Metric Equivalents 

Cost of Patents 


Quality), to 





SEND iO0c. IN STAMPS 


And we will send you a copy 
postpaid. 


CUILD & LORD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


-1897- 
BINDER. 





| 
| 


| 


It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag 
azine, and thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted A 
single binder will hold one volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile World. When 
it is complete it can be filed away in yoar 
library as a most valuable book of reference 
for the year 1898. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scattered about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-t of the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue ot 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety and timeliness. In this 

way you can in a short time possess a real 
library without expense to yourself. 


The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “ Textile World” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make e 
volume of about 1000 pages. 

The Binder will be sent postage paid 

to any address on receipt of 65 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subscrption to the TExTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MASS. 
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1898 EDITION NOW. READY. YOU WANT IT. 


The work of delivering the book to paid-in-advance subscribers takes some time, 
but each will receive a copy in due course. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION, ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, oe what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a —_ house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS, BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Open Soaping Machine. 


This new pattern machine overcomes the difficulty heretofore found in mak 
ing a machine that would thoroughly wash and soap both light and heavy goods. 
The cloth runs over extra large beaters, first on one side and then on other. 
By a simple arrangement of copper buckets driven in an opposite direction to 
that of the cloth, water is forced through the fabric from opposite sides alter 
nately. The squeeze and drag rolls do their wo.-k just right. There isn’t space 
to telltheir peculiar merits here, but we guarantee todo more and better work with 
this machine than any other of equal size made. We should like to send a cata 
logue with fall description of it, as well as of our complete line of drying and fin 
ishing machinery, and answer any questions, or furnish estimates. 


THe THomAs Pui tuips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIREC ined om — ar Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. BE. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
. Farwell, . B. Silsbe e, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD anne, Soa nt. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3i Milk Street, BOSTON. 
WE DELIVER? fev tates: ginins pericer satistacnon 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U.S. for the past 50 years, by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 


SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR'S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, tices. 


Testimonials and References on Application. 


CARR MANUFACTURING C0,, scsrox’ = "sks. 
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B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


he _ 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 





for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 





. X & ox 


189 F t St., New Work. 
Braneh Offices id “rE. OEHLER'S AN i Li N E SA LT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front S8t., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUOD EXTRACTS. 
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53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
YAO 100M JILVWOLNV 


EVERY KNOWNTYPE (¢ 
oF TEXTILE FABRIG. 





ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


<i“ MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


Robert A. Keasbey, The Great Ceal Saver. 
54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 





For handling Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


all kinds ot 


... DUST. | & SAVES 


Dust Collectors and an rIME, BEL TS 
Slow Piping. ; = : MONEY. 
7" Greatest Strength 
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GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 


The Allington & Curtis Mig C0. READY TO APPLY FINISHED YOWT with Least Metal. 


Saginaw, B.S. Mich. Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 


J 29 Otis Street. THE BRISTOL CO., - WATERBURY, CONN 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, | RIDG 
Builder and General Contractor. | 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Building a Specialty. | 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the | 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J.. and others 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 00, SLUBHTEDING 


earl St., 
a | ae eee 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 


ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OP 
Dyestuffs and ES ie ges 


Chemicals.) sBumpncs Ph. 
BRANCHES AND ROOFS fication 
Boston, Phitadelphia, Providence, THE BERLIN IRON BRI E CO. 


Chicago. Cincinnati. Hamilton. Ont. 


See Special advertisement inside. o~&. CAST SL, CONN. 9 —p 


SH AFTING 22 BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
| Largest Manufacturers in U. 8. 
Heh -—. F * sgangereranad on inside 


\ 














They are the 


Standard of Excellence, 





BRAMWELL FEEDS and over 
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